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Paamgrape iy R. 2. Salto HELPING FATHER WITH THE SPRING PLOUGHING 


This picture, strikingly illustrating an important feature of farm life, has been selected regardless of the fact that it has no direct 
connection with educational work, because of the lesson of helpfulness which it teaches and the excellent topics which it supplies 
It may be used in Oral and Written Language work or in an Ethical Talk on the Helpfulness of Children, 





for story writing. 











May Flower Souvenir 





\ booklet of einht 
beautifully lithographed in colors 


pages, 3'ox5'4, front page 
and gold and em 


hossed, tled with cord and tassel, six designs assort 
ed, pretty and inexpensive, The usual printing 
hames of er teacher, school, date, ete., on luside 


with ‘Farewell Me sue 
Without photo, 12 or less for s5c., 
tlonal one, 
With photo of teacher, 12 or | 
exch additional one, 


Floral Wreath Souvenirs 


on the last page. 
fc for each addi 


paAWwer, 


s for -1.10, 5c¢ for 





Iixtra hoavy single cards lOxi2, Mthographed in 
colors and embossed, two designs, usunl printing of 
names Of pupils, teacher, etc, oh center panel, ribbon 
hangers, 

A... ithout photo, $1 for 12 or iess, 5e. 
> ss ol 

With Photo, $1.2 


exXcess of 12, 


for each one in 


5 for 12 or less, 6c. for each one in 


2ansy Souvenirs 


ecard, 7'4X7%,, elecantly litho- 
iphed in ten ‘colors and wold, embossed and cut out, 
h ribbon hanger, The name of school, place, 
or, pupils, ete., are printed on the center panel, 
oto of the teacher can be copled and placed in 

rof the upper part of the souvenir if desired, 





Phisisasingle heavy 








The price without photo is 75c. for 12 or less, 
3c. for each one in excess of 12 

With photo, $1.00 for 12 or less, 4c. for each 
one in excess of 12. 


More Than Pleased 


I have just received my package of School Sou- 
venirs from you, and I cannot express my grati- 
fication at the results, nor my satisfaction at 
having such attractive remembrances to give to 
my pupils, 





Beach, Connecticut, 


Annie C, 











Artistic 
School Souvenirs 








All of our Souvenirs contain the usual matter—name of School, 
Pupils, ete.—printed specially for each school, unless otherwise state id. 
fine lithographic work, not cheap color printing. 
able to sell them at as low prices as others ask for 


is especially excellent 
them in immense quantities we are 
inferior goods. 


Teacher, Officers, 
The color work 
By making 


Samples Free : xcept Floral Booklet and Basket of Flowers) to those who will 


agree to return them, 


All Souvenirs sent postpaid at prices 
based upon orders for as many Souvenirs as there are pupils’ names to print. 
names are largely in excess of number of Souvenirs ordered, 


pupils’ 
extra charge for printing names. 


Floral Booklet S 


pa fe 


souvenir 


Can 


ge Sg 












“BEST 


COLISHES 






most beautiful souvenirs image 
inable, rich yet delicate coloring, front page is open 
work With slightly frosted effect, tied with silk cord 
and tassels, the finest work of German lithographers, 
usual printing of names of pupils, ete., on inside 
puges, 45, x6l4, each in an envelope, a beautiful souve- 
nir for discriminating teachers who desire something 
new and particularly fine, Four designs assorted, 

12 or less $1.75, 10c for each one in excess of 12, With 
photo of teacher, 12 or less for $2, lle for each one in 
excess of 12. No free samples of this stvle, Send loc 
for sample, which if returned unsoiled will be accepted 


This is one of the 


by us the same as 1c Cash, 


Basket of Flowers 





See description and prices in last column of this 
page. 





Better Than She Expected 


The Souvenirs were received O. K. in due time. 
Iam more than pleased with them, as were the 
children. They far surpassed what I thought 
they would be. Eva J. Henry, New Jersey. 


John Wilcox 





Catalogue of all kinds of Teachers Supplies free. 


Prices are 
When 
be an 


quoted. No discount. 


there will 


Give date when you must have them. 


Water I. ily § 


Souvenirs 





iy With pleasant memories af 


[ye 


JX 
TAR 
vine is sicoisital to vow twith the” 
f 

fs ts N 


Size 4'yx6inches, The first card is elegantly litho- 
graphed with water lilies in white, pink, blue and 
yellow, resting on the water, Colors always sent 
assorted, The second card contains the special print- 
ing of the name of school or number of district, place, 
date, names of school officers, teacher and pupils. 
They are tied with ribbon so that they can be pinned 
to the wall, and they makea beautiful ornament for 
any room, 

Price.—One dozen or less, $100; each additional 
Souvenirde, With photo of teacher, one dozen or less, 
, oe each, 


happy dans 
spat together in the sehoolraont 
\ this soutienir 


| 
| 
best fuishes uf your teacher 


$1.25; additional ones 


Assortment R 





Thisis one of the prettiest and most desirable sin- 
gle cards ever designed for gifts from teacher to pu- 
pils, The card is 7x9 inches, elegantly lithographed, 
embossed and cutout edge. The background is a solid 
mass of forget-me-nots with spray of pink roses. The 
illustration gives but a faint idea of their beauty. 
The printing on the panel at the top of the card reads, 
“With best wishes of your teacher, Rose E, Nelson, 
Hardwick, Vt., Jan, 29, 1914.” This will be changed 
as ordered, or it willbe left blank if desired. Names 
of pupils cannot be printed on this style. 

Price 5c each, 24 for $1.00. Add 25c extra on each 
order if you w ish the printing on the panel. Ribbon 
hangers will be attached for 1c each extra. 


” Milford, N. Y. 


Photo Souvenir 




















“Gjpbiit nae cll 
a 
The illustration is about one-half the actual size, We 
copy any photograph you send, and returnit to you 
uninjured. The c Opy Willbeas good as the origina! 
but do not expect a Clear, first-class picture to by 
made from a dim or faded one, Send the best phot 
you have. There are two cards of heavy, buff, rippie 
finish mount board, tied with silk tasse Is: The second 
card contains the usual printing of the name of the 
school or the number of district, place, date, and 
names of teacher, school officers and pupils. 
Cost.—Photo Souvenirs cost $1.00 for one dozen or 
Joos, Additional ones de, each, 


Basket of Flowers 


Nothing even remotely approaching the beauty of 
thesesuperb novelties has ever been offered to teachers 
before, It is impossible to give more than a faint idea 
of their elegance, They are fit to grace the finest bou- 
doir and will be prized by the recipient as no other 
souvenir could be. Beautifully colored, embossed and 
enameled on extra heavy board by one of the best 
lithographing houses in Germany, they are mailed to 
you flat, but when put together (only a moment's 
work) they open out several inches, like a real baske 
of beautiful flowers, and will stand on the mantelor 
can be hung on the wall, No free samples, 

Basket of Wild Roses,—About 8 inches wide and 
14 inches high, 15c. each, 8 for $1, 

Basket of Violets.—About 12 inches wide and 
inches high, 20c. each, 6 for $1 

Printing Extra.—We can print on the panels simi- 
lar to this: “*With best wishes of your teacher, Rosa 
M. Knight, Milford, N. Y., Dee, 25, 1914,” in seript 








type, changing itas you desire, "This extra printing 
costs 25c, for each order; Names of pupils cannot 
be added. 


Floral Souvenir 





With plersart memories of 
happy daps 
spent tagether in the schoolraom 













this soutexir 






is presented to you with the 


hest tnFshés of your teacher 











i ration 
(Floral design has been changed since illustra 


was made, but same desc ripti ion applies,) litho 
This is a single imported card, peautifully eatt 
graphed, about 4x8 inches, artistic ‘and sure ey of 
the most exacting tastes. The special print mat 
the name of school or number of district, place is 
and names of school officers, teacher and et 
placed on the back of the card if desired, an poe 
hanger similar to those on our Lily Souvenir op 
added, making them a beautiful ornament to P 
in any room, he 
Without special printing on the back 2” 
each, 600. 
With special printing, 1:2 or less for 
and 3c. for each additional card. addi 
Ribbon hangers can be added at arnke the 
tienal cost of one cent each, and they 
Souvenir much more valuable. 
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March 1915 
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Story Illustration 
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64205 Overture, Tonnhauser 
‘2787 Flying Dutchman Overture 


C as000 {Ride of Valkyries 
(Sorat 













ebB them Tell Overture 







jute Overture, 

‘atba’e Prayer” 
Dear Minstrel 
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Victor XXV : 
$67.50 special quotation 
to schools only 


When the Victor is not in use, the 
horn can be placed under the instru- 


ment safe and secure from danger, 
and the cabinet can be locked to pro- 
tect it from dust and promiscuous use 
by irresponsible people. 





17103 HAnsel and Greve! Ringing + 
Game 


4207 Overture, Magic Fluwe® 


ried's Funeral Marcy, 


Correlation ‘With English—Coniinuid 


written a musical suite around this tale, nuimbers of 
which are available, to accompany .the_episodes_in 
the story. 

Among the tales by Hans Christian Andersen, that 
delightful writer for children, is the, story of i The 
Nightingale,” who charmed the Chinese emperor with 
hiv song After a while the royal favor was shifted to 
un artificial bird, which always sang the same song. 
But when the emperor was taken seriously ill, only the 
real nightingale could restore him to health and happi- 
ness. 

What child who hears this story is not eager to hear 
how a nightingale really sings ?, Records by real night- 
ingales are far more eloquent than any words of the, 
teacher. 

The German story of Hinsel “and ~Gretel” inspired, 
Humperdinck, the German composer, to write a de- 
lightful opera for his grandchildren; its music is now 
open to the children of all the world. The children 
should by all means he taught the singing game from 


this opera. Stories are just as fascinating for children { 


of older growth as for the little ones. Many of the 
Great operas are founded upon old folk tales, myths 
and fairy tales. These tales may be told the young 
people of grammer grades or high school, and some of 
the selections played. Often the overture of the opera 
pictures in tone the whole story. Mozart's “ Mayic 
Flute” is a beautiful tale of “magic.” Wagner's 
“Tannhauser,” “Flying Dutchman,” “Lohengrin” 
and the “Ring of the Niebelungen” are founded on 
Norse and German legends. Rossini’s “William Tell” 
is more fanciful than historic. Von Weber's “Frei- 
schutz" tells an old tale of a magic bullet. Humper- 
dinck’s “ Konigskinder" (Children of the King) is an 
allegory, atthe same time o story of intense human 
4 


net eee 


a 


Another way to relate . 
complete and perfect the teaching of English, | 
History, Geography, etc., by fitting in the original music 
which formed so vital a part in the development of Nations, 
and in the events chronicled in the great Literature of all 
ages and of all peoples. 
This little booklet presents a chronologi- 
cal table of world events, relates the develop- 
ment of Music from the Ancient Hebrew 
civilization, to the present time, which alone 1s 
worth more than the ordinary text book and 
also shows how to utilize the Victor in every 
department of school work, thus correlating 
music with every other sub- 
ject in the entire course. 





school to life and 


} 


i 
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Correlation With English—Continued® 


interest. All these may ‘be used for stories. with the 
records from the qperas 

Many of, the most, used , selections in standard 
readers may be illustrated by some record having & 


bearing on the entire subject, or upon some. historical,, 


Biblical or poetic reference mentioned. 

A wide-awake teacher will loxe no opportunity for 
correlating the Victor with the reading lesson, Sup- 
pose the lesson is about Beethoven and the Dlind girl. 
This may be illustrated by the ." Moonlight Sonata”; 
or, if the story is of the persevering young Handel in 
his attic, abuodant material for musical illustration 
may be found in the Handel list. There may be a 
lesson about the Lorcley rock. or the old violin makers 
of Cremona, or the Marseillaise Hymn, which will at 
once suggest correlation with Victor records. , A poem 
or story of lofty patriotism may gain strength in the 
company of a patriotic air; a folk-song may lend a new 
interest to a story of lowly life, 

Musical settings’ of the poems"of Longfellow: Bicld, 
Dunbar, Riley, Tennyson, Browning, Scott, Burns and 
Stevenson help to emphasize the close kinship hetween 
poetry and music Poetry has rhyme, rhythm? meter! 
Music adds melody and the thought is enhanced by 
the beauty of the music. 

The reading of * Hiawatha” may be accompanied hy 
the playing of real Indian *music™ or hy Cadman’s' 
modern Indian songs.* In “Miles Standish,” the old, 
Puritan psalms, as well as Indian music, will help create 
4 proper atmospliere for the story." Old French songs 
and singing games are appropriate to “ Evangeline.” 
Longfellow's “Village Blacksmith” sketches a portrait 
that may be further elaborated by the uve of music 
ith imitative ayvi) effects 
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Send for free copy to 


Educational Department 





ke a i ebetbina bs Selon. 











Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 





1 74090 Maveillaice 
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Kate Douglas Wiggin in Our April Number 


HE most important feature of April NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS will be 
Hk an article by that wonderful woman, beloved by every teacher and school child of 

America, —Kate Douglas Wiggin. Although Mrs. Wiggin is deeply interested in edu- 
cational work and has .been concerned largely with it, accomplishing some of the most 
far-reaching achievements in the way of educational progress of any woman living, her 
time is devoted for the most part to meeting the demands of a clamorous public for more 
Patsys, Rebeccas, Carols, and Little Careys. The editors of this magazine congratulate 
themselves and their readers on this article. The magnificent response that the teaching 
public has given the magazine in its consolidated form makes it possible for the editors 
and publishers to give a message from such a celebrated writer as Mrs. Wiggin. Every 
teacher in the country will want to read the April issue. We can confidently say that it 
will be the broadest, most uplifting, really helpful and inspiring educational magazine 
ever published. Its keynote is Co-operation between Home and School, Parent and 
Teacher, for, from the mass of inquiries that have come to the editorial desk it is known 
that there is widespread and vital interest in this subject. There will be presented an 
array of ideas and experiences that bear on this topic: ‘‘How Country Life Clubs Made 
for Community Centers;’’ ‘‘A Mothers’ Club and What Came of It;’? ‘‘Why Cook County 
Schools are Famous;’’ ‘‘Programs for Parents’ and Patrons’ Day;’’ ‘School and Home 
Gardens from the Commercial Side,’’ and ‘Cooking in Rural Schools.’’? The Story of the 
“Little Brick’? gives a delightful description of some wonderful work in nature study 
which is profusely illustrated. There are some splendid new ideas for General Exercises 
or Morning Exercises, and an article that is sure to attract, entitled ‘‘Attention!’’ The 
lessons in ‘‘Self-Expression’’ and ‘‘Rhythms’”’ are unusually pleasing and the picture 
chosen for study, Troyon’s ‘‘Return to the Farm,’ will be popular universally. The Enter- 
tainment pages will abound in delightful little operettas and exercises, with a full allot- 
ment of good recitations and songs. And yet, these features that have been named are 
but a small part of the host of good things that await our readers next month. 


Subscription Prices and Combinations 


Below we give a schedule of prices, singly and in combinations, of NORMAL IN- 
STRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS, SEELEY’S QUESTION Book, EVERY DAy PLANS, THE YEAR’S 
ENTERTAINMENTS, PRACTICAL SELECTIONS, THE SCHOOL YEAR all of which are pulished 
by us; together with the PATHFINDER for which we act as agents. 


Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, one year..... Serre “4 ) 
The Pathfinder, ONE Y2AT........csccccccccccssccecsccsvssveses 1.00 | & ¢ 
Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid................ eee cece ee eeee 1.00 3 & 
Every Day Plans, 3 vols., postpaid. ..............eeceee eee eeees 1.00 | = 2 
The Year’s Entertainments, 1 vol. cloth, postpaid................ 1.00 | + a 


Normal Instructor and Primary Plans with Pathfinder............ 1.75 


1.90 less $1.25) 65c; Both 
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is the old reliable Weekly News Review, published at the Nation’s Capital. 

The Pathfinder 52 issues, $1.00 a year. Kvery teacher is now expected to keep well informed 

about the progress of affairs, and the PATHFINDER is their best medium for this purpase. In this paper 


not only is the important news of the world skillfully and impartially condensed but a large variety of 
generag features are included, such as special illustrated articles on scientific and other timely subjects, 


outlines of debates, puzzles and diversions for the children, amusing anecdotes, etc. On the editorial 
page current topics are discussed in a clear-sighted, fair-minded way, intended to stimulate wholesome 
thought but not to influence opinions or bolster up isms or hobbies. The PATHFINDER is not an ex- 
periment, not a new thing; it is now in its 20th year of increasing success and it is everywhere recognized 
as the best current events review published. Every teacher needs it in his work, no one can afford to be 
without it; it animates the dry bones of history, geography, civics, etc., and rids teaching of half its 
drudgery, The PATHFINDER gives teachers just what they need to know about the doings and discussions 
of the day ; it tells the story briefly, clearly, yet comprehensively, so that the teacher can quickly grasp 
it and readily apply it. It places everything you want to know at your finger’s ends by means of a 
complete quarterly index. What thedictionary is to language, the Pathfinder is to current history— 
an indispensable guide, worth many times its small cost. Size recently increased to 32 pages, but still 
published at the popular subscription price of $1.00 a year. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
$1.75 or in other combinations as listed above. 
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A (| Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year, Regular Price $1.25 
The School Century, one year, Regular Price $1.25 
Remarkable Poems Worth Knowing (See description on page 74) 
Offer The Teachers’ Practice Book 
sa The above offer applies to either new or renewal subscribers Wa 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO.. Dansville, N. Y. 
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HIS COLUMBIA SPECIAL SCHOOL GRAFONOLA, 
the ‘‘FAVORITE”’ OUTFIT sells for $65.00 com- 
plete. The instrument, which is detachable, sells 

for $50.00 without the movable stand (Grafonola Mobile). 

Then there is our large horn machine for the gym- 

nasium or the assembly hall, THE COLUMBIA ‘‘PLAY- 
GROUND SPECIAL” (Style BIL) which sells for $60.00. 
We also have two styles of GRAFONOLAS FOR 
SINGLE-ROOM USE. Upon receipt of a card from you 
giving the area of your room, we will forward photograph, 
specifications and price of the Grafonola which answers 
your exact requirements as to tone-balance and volume. 


Regarding TONE: Our science department has made. 


possible in the Columbia Grafonola two fundamental 
qualities that make it the incomparable instrument for 
school purposes. NATURALNESS gained through proper 
balance of the harmonics, and VOLUME gained through 
having the best proportioned sound chamber. 

THE WEALTH, WARMTH and PURITY OF TONE 
is phenomenal. The VOLUME, THE GREATEST, al- 
though susceptible to every gradation by use of the ex- 
clusive swell-box blinds or ‘‘tone control leaves.’’ 

As an endorsement of Columbia product, may we 
draw your attenlion to the fact that CINCINNATI, far- 
famed for its music and culture, has SIXTY COLUMBIA 
GRAFONOLAS IN HER SCHOOLS AND PLAY- 
GROUNDS: and NEW YORK CITY, the largest school 
system of America has over TWO HUNDRED COLUM- 
BIA GRAFONOLAS IN HER SCHOOLS. 








HE educational value of the Grafonola in the 
school is readily recognizable. 
formative period of the child’s musical taste, it 
can be made a tremendously potent factor in 
influencing and developing the musical sense. 


During the 





A desk-book 
. 












HIS BOOK “SCHOOL ROOM MUSIC” is the first 

book published that teaches HOW THE COLUM- 

BIA GRAFONOLA IS USED IN THE DAILY 

SCHOOL PROGRAM. It explains what to use it for, and 
what Educational Records to use with it, 


This book is a comprehensive desk-book, showing 
maximum results obtainable, and it instructs how to 
minimize the teachers time in certain subjects, particu- 
larly those that have to do with ear-training. 


This book is instructive but not pedantic: it is en- 


lightening but not radical. 


This book summarizes the proofs that the COLUM- 
BIA GRAFONOLA and COLUMBIA EDUCATIONAL 
RECORDS contribute definitely to the physical, mental 
and cultural training of boys and girls. 


Select records develop the child’s emotional nature, 
bring to children the play of the whole world through 
folk dances, help playgrounds to pay dividends, answer 
the child’s plea, ‘“Tell us a story,’’ teach the principles of 
good singing, stimulate grace and self-expression through 
rhythmic exercise, and assist in cultivating an appre- 
ciation of what is truly worth-while in music. 

Send for this book (as it is free to all) whether you 
own a Columbia, contemplate purchasing one, or simply 
wish a vision of modern thought as relates to modern 
teaching appliances. 


The standard of the times demands up-to-date equipment 


Columbia Grafonolas 


You Can Test Their Efficiency in Your School 


= We will arrange, free of charge, to deliver a Columbia School Outfit, (either type of instru- 
- ment that you prefer) together with sufficient Educational Records, allowing 
- ._, days free trial, that you may know for yourself the inspirational, disciplin 

== ing possibilities of this perfected modern invention. 
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, Chicago 414-416 Steinway Hall 
Kansas City, Mo. ‘New York Life Bldg 
Baltimore, Md. Munsey Bldg 
Wash. Chamber of Com. Bldg 


26th Year 


B.F. Clark Teachers Agency 


i . Spokane 
The Agency with the Short Understandable Contract 








Vou Should 
Enroll With 


Why? Because 


T. H. ARMSTRONG, Proprietor, 


The Interstate Teachers’ Agency 


(WE have more demands for teachers than available candidates, 
J WE are a recommendation Agency. ; 
| WE give personal attention to your needs, 
LWE do an Interstate business, 


501-503 Livingston Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 








YOU WANTED THAT POSITION 
Did you getit’ tn “Teaching asa Business” you may find the 
reasun why. This booklet is suggested by our own observations 
6 of thirty years of the successes and (ailutes of applications 
Spokane, Wash. {IT TELLS HOW. Sent free. 623 South Wabash Avenue. Chicago. 


ALBERT 





‘TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Westero Ufic 














Realty Bldg., 
24 Good Photographs For $1.00. Send us a cabinet 
photo, or any other good picture of yourself, and $1.00, 


PHOTOGRAPHS. . | 
and we will make 24 copies, 24 in. by 314 in., and mail 


them to you promptly. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Albany, N. Y. 
“No Position, NoFee.” Write us for particulars 


Chautauqua Teachers’ Agency {> restcngs rect “wtewrorparticaiars 


Mr. W. . Dimorier, Proprietor and Manager for the past seven years 
All active registrations transferred to our Jamestown, N, Y. office. 








422 Windsor St., Jamestown, N. Y. 


tauqua Teachers’ Agency. 
retires from the business, 








FOUNDED 
1897 


and (25 eis,) Postage. 
WILKES-BARKE, PA, 


|Edmands Educators’ Exchange 


WORK BEGUN AT ONCE for those who send NAMES of REFERENCE 
U, J, Kdmands, Mer. 


101 Tremont St, BOSTON, MASS, —8, B. Fares, Mgr. Welles Bidg, 








THE THURSTON TEACHER’S AGENCY 


Recommends teachers in answer to Direct Calls from Fmployers. Has good teachers for any 
position at any time, Our free Booklet tells how to apply for a position. 
ANNA M. THURSTON, Mgr. E. R. NICHOLS, Asst. Mgr. 
623 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
2A Park St., Boston, Mass. 317 Masonic Temple, Den 
156 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 514 Journal Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


1 
1847 U Street, Washington, D.C. 2161 Shattuck Ave., Berkley, Cal, 





ver, Colo, 
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The Distribution of School 
Teachers 
By B. F. Clark 


From the thousands of colleges and 
other higher institutions of learning 
there are graduated every year an army 
of young men and women who are ready 
to take their places in the ranks of work- 
ers of the world. A few have prepared 
for some particular pursuit, —the law, the 
ministry, commerce,—but the smallest 
number of all have prepared for educa- 
tional work, or, to speak plainly, ‘‘teach- 
ing school.’’ Those who have not had 
any definite goal clearly in view find 
themselves at the close of their school 
days ‘‘up against it.’’ For a time it 
would seem as if the world had forgotten 
that it owed them a living. The problem 
of getting on somebody’s pay roll be- 
comes rather acute! It occurs to them 
that their recent training can be used for 
teaching, therefore many take up that 
work. ‘Teaching is the only field in 
which there is a reasonable immediate 
return on one’s educational investment. 
The salaries at the very start are star- 
vation wages as is true in most commer- 
cial pursuits, and while maximum sal- 
aries are modest, they are quite suffi- 
cient and make possible a life most 
attractive because of its associations, 
its opportunity for culture and its leisure 
for self-employment. This annual in- 
crease of brand new material is taken 
up and absorbed by the schools of the 
country without any disturbance. How? 
Through what medium? 

Among the immense number of teach- 
‘ers already in the work there are every 
year countless changes, promotions, re- 
tirements, etc. Busy teachers have little 
time and few facilities for the consider- 
able task of finding out what the market 
for teachers is in the hope of advance- 
ment in salary, work or location. Their 
own unaided efforts carry but a few 





28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Il. 343 Douglas Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal, 
has had THIRTY-ONE years of ex 


THE-BREWER-TEACHER’S-AGENCY eine erence win TEACH 


ERS PRINCIPALS and SUPERINTENDENTS. Write for our free booklet. 
AUDITORIUM BUILDING CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


The leading Agency for the entire WEST and ALASKA. Now is the best time to 
enroll for 1915-16 vacancies. Write immediately for free circular. BOISE, IDAHO 











20% INCREASE 


We have secured an average increase of 20% in the 
salaries of all tenchers placed. 
THE SOUTII 
We cover it. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ | 
AGENCY 


W.H. JONES, Mer. 
Columbia, S. C. 


is our field. 











MIDLAND Fourteen years under the same management assures both teacher and 
TEACHERS’ employer the best service. Write either office for blank. 
AGENCY. Station A. Spokane, Wash. Warrensburg, Missouri. 





write us at once. We need 


IF YOU WANT A GOOD POSITION OR PROMOTION teachers for all positions from 


rural schools to State University. Have placed over eleven thousand brainy men and women in 
good positions, No registration fee necessary. 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASS’N., 681 Scarritt, Kansas City, Mo. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


No Advance Fee 20, S00 EL 





$5th year. First class equipment. Operates 
locally and nationally. Direct calis from 
school officers. Direct’ recommendations. 
Teachers wanted for emergency calls, 





Agency for Teachers, Librarians, Office Assistants, Want 
positions now or for next fall? Write 
364 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 


Adams School and Office Bureau 
J. PORTER ADAMS, Manager, 





We need 300 grade, 250 High school, 340 Rural teachers at once 
for September, Good positious now open. No registration fee. Write 
today. OSWEGO TEACHERS AGENCY, Oswego, N. Y. 





Our Teachers’ Agency is really more efficient because it is a 


ese 
Positions Guaranteed: regular departmentot the College,therefore has the contidence of 
school authorities who call on us as they do noother agency, Our 


influence and methods are so successful that we can absolutely guarantee the location of well qualified teachers 
provided they registerearly, If we locate you then you pry us, if you are not located we forfeit our guarantee 
and pay you as high as $50.00 cash forfeiture, This is straight and backed by an endowed college. Write for 


blank today. TEACHERS’ BUREAU, SCARRITT-MORRISVILLE COLLEGE, Morrisville, Missouri. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO 


THE WASHINGTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY Rectsrtr ron next veas 


We were established in 1910, and operate in all states west of the Mississippi River, and especially in 
Washington, Oregon, Iduho, California, Montana, Arizona, New Mexico, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, and 
Nevada. The above is the high salary belt, (Result isour record.) For blank and information address, 


J. D. SEELEY, Manager, Carey, Idaho, or Tacoma, Washington. 
School Work, As Publishers 


WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS  ioci'Won. 7s pbiinem 


Teachers’ Agency School Directories,” we are in touch with nearly all the schools in the following States: Arizona 
California, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, Washington and Wyoming, BOOKLET—“‘How to Apply for a School and Se- 


cure Promotion, with Laws of Certification ss es 
of Teachers of all the States,”’ free to mem- Dre le tore A a P 


wad Fong gy hy ~ 8] if i, po R /Y, TE , 

ie mommons “COCNY 77 SLACKERS 
WILLIAM RUFFER, Manager. | Wh Zag Zaps lait 5) Gee a ia mene 

THE LARGEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN REGION. 
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miles from their doorsteps while the need 
of some means of communication of wide 


| scope and recognized standing is appar- 
; ent. 


A manufacturing concern not only 
makes its product but also finds a mar- 
ket for it. The college or educational 
factory takes the general attitude that 
it manufactures the product but goes no 
further. 

How do thousands of these teachers, 
both experienced and inexperienced, get 
their positions? There is an educational 
clearing house through which those who 
want to teach and those who want teach- 
ers can be brought together. The neces- 
sity of teachers brought into existence 
Teachers’ Agencies and it has been the 
custom for three generations for teach- 
ers and schools to get together through 
such agencies. So modestly have these 
valuable adjuncts to education worked 


that hardly anybody outside of the field | 


of education has been aware of their ex- 
istence. Yet, as a matter of course, a 
teacher desiring a school will first place 
an application in an agency! The intent 





of this paper, therefore, is to some ex- | 


tent to clear away the fog about this 
business in the mind of the average per- 
son and in the minds of some teachers. 
Teachers’ Agencies have been in suc- 
cessful operation for some seventy years. 
They have stood the test of time and 
have splendidly served their purpose. 
Agencies are used by schools from the 
university to the grades. Any school 
officer, of high or low degree, who does 
not avail himself of Agency service at 
some time is a back number and is over- 
looking a considerable chance of attain- 
ing the best results possible for the 
funds and equipment at his disposal. In 


fact the business of most agencies is | 


with schools of the very best class to a 
much greater degree than with the lower 
strata of schools, which clearly proves 
that the best men and women in educa- 
tion support and value the work done by 
the Teachers’ Agencies. 

Through bringing about the most ad- 
vantageous distribution possible of teach- 





Spring U. S. Government 
Civil Service Examinations 


All teachers should try the U.S. Government examina- 
tions to be held throughout the entirecountry during 
the Spring. The positions to be filled pay from $600 to 
$1500; have short hours and annual vacations, with full 
pay and are life positions, 

Those interested should write. immediately to 
Franklin — Institute, Dept. P 98, Rochester, & 
for large descriptive book, showing the positions avail- 
able, and giving many sample examination questions, 














which will be sent free of charge. 
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Esterbrook 
AY I Pens 


Esterbrook 
School Pens are 
specially made to 
meet the require- 
ments of school 
work, and how well 
they do it is shown 
by their universal 
use in the public 
schools throughout 
the United States. 


At all dealers. Write to us for samples. 


Esterbrook Pen Mig. Co. 


New York. Camden, N. J. 











Literary Assistance 


All work prepared to order, 

Debate Outlines, any subject. 
and negative $1.00, either 50c. 
sions $2.50 per thousand words, 

Essays, Orations, Speeches, ete., on any subject 
and forany occasion $2.50 per thousand words, 
Outlines $1.00 each. 

Manuscripts of all 
thousand words, 

Book Reviews a specialty. 


JOHN H. ARNOLD, 
Cedar Falls, 


Both aflirmative 
Complete discus 


kinds revised $1,000 per 


lowa 














WHOLESALE SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Sentence Builders, Number Builders, Word 
Builders, Number Cards, Phonograms, Clock Dials, 
Sewing Cards, Drawing Stencils, Colored Sticks, 
Pegs and Cubes, Peg Boards, Weaving Mats, Toy 
Money, Dissected Maps, Gummed Stars & Seals, 
R i farns, Cords, deling Olay, 
utting Paper, Water « » 
Tablets, Paste, i Globes, 


Ww . 8, 
The Dobson Evans Co., 40 E. Long St.. Columbus Ohio 
CATALOGUE MAILED FREE TO TEACHERS 


























Wanted 10000 Teachers 


To test ‘‘The Story Method of Teaching 
Reading and Spelling 
“It is simple and definite’ and the results 
are WONDERFUL. Read ‘‘Modern Methods 
of Teaching Primary Reading’? in Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans for Sept. 1914, 
For free information address 


G. W. LEWIS 


’ 
4806 St. Lawrence Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Also ARTHUR F. BIRD, London, 22 Bedford Strect, 
Strand. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAY Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 
Jogues, Operettas, Musical Pieces, Finger Plays, 
Motion Songs, Illustrated Songs, Pante mime Songs, Shadow 
Plays, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments for 
all Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up 
Goods, etc. Suitable for all ages and occasions. Large 
catalogue Free. Every Teachor should have one. 
T. S. DENISON & Co. Dept. 68, Chicago 































RINGS & MEDALS 
C.K.GROUSE CO. cATALoc Free 


NorTHATTLEBOROMass.Box A4 


Medals and Badges 
FOR 
School, College & Music 


9 Class Pins and Pins for Engraving 
Manufactured by 


Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 
1 Beekman St., New York 
Send for Catalogue 


4 


FOR COLLEGE, SCHOOL OR SOCIETY 












No, 701 












Catalog with attractive prices mai'ed free 
upon request. Special offer, either style of pins here iilus- 
trated with any three letters and figures, one or two colors 
of enamel. STERLING SILVER, 30c each; $3.00 dozen ; 
SILVER PLATE, 150 each; $1.50 dozen, 

BASTIAN BROS. CO, 539 BASTIAN BLDG,, ROCHESTER, N. Vo 
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ing talent, the Teachers’ Agencies have 
rendered a distinetly valuable aid in rais- 
ing the salaries of teachers and in get- 
ting for the school the very best avail- 
able brains and personality. It is so 
common as to excite no comment for an 
agency to send a teacher several thou- 
sand miles to his (or her) new position. 
This distribution of the product of edu- 
cational institutions of higher learning 
has unquestionably been of the greatest 
value to both schools and teachers result- 
ing in their mutual benefit in many 
ways. 

What influence could be greater for 
any college than to have its graduates 
working as teachers of the coming gen- 
eration of boys and girls? Every teacher 
is the center of a sphere of influence not 
only for his own college but also for the 
cause of higher education and better liv- 
ing in general. Is it of no advantage 
for the University of Chicago, for ex- 
ample, to have its graduates working 
faithfully in the best schools all over 
this broad land? Is it of no value for 
even this great university that every 
year hundreds, literally, are placed in 
important positions entirely through 
Teachers’ Agencies? And this is in the 
face of the fact that they have a most 
valuable and well managed ‘‘ Board of 
Recommendations!’? How can the spirit 
of this university be Spread more advan- 
tageously? What could be more enlight- 
ening for the young than to have the 
college spirit instilled? 

The standard of efficiency, truth and 
honesty of the Teachers’ Agency of to- 
day is such that a telegram will start 
instanter a teacher on a long, expensive 
trip to the new post without a question 
and with the guarantee only that ‘‘The 
Agency’’ has requested it. Schools with- 
out number fill their positions with men 
and women whom they have never even 
heard of, much less seen, depending upon 
the Agency records and recommenda- 
tions. These things are truth, not fic- 
tion. To arrive at such a point of effi- 
ciency, agencies have worked for years 
and have by their good sense, their fidel- 
ity to the interests of all and their inde- 
fatigable energy won their status by 
pure merit alone. - 

Do you know that the men and women 
who are carrying on the great Teachers’ 
Agency work of this country are taken 
from the best ranks of education? Among 
them are college presidents and profes- 
sors, public school superintendents, grad- 
uates of our highest. and most renowned 
universities, men who have attained em- 
inence in religious work, successful men 
in school book publishing work, promi- 
nent musicians and, in short, persons of 
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taken directly from the ranks of teach- 
ers) and are, therefore, paid salaries 
corresponding? That ‘‘overhead expen- 
ses,’’ rent, salaries, postage, printing, 
etc., are enormous and that the percent- 
age of profit on each commission paid is 
less than one third? In a word, have you 
ever thought anything more than that 
Agencies are and always have been, and 
are naturally accepted facts? 

It is generally believed by the ordinary 
teacher that the problem of the Teach- 
ers’ Agency is to find the vacancies to 
which it can recommend its candidates. 
The very reverse in fact of this is true. — 
The problem is to keep up an active live 
list of available teachers. You -never 
saw. any general advertisement of a 
Teachers’ Agency for vacancies; such 
advertisements are always aimed at the 
teacher. Any other method would be 
putting the cart befare the horse. Im- 
agine an Agency with a lot of vacancies 
for which it had to hunt candidates; if 
the Agency is not ready to act at once, 
the opportunity is gone—lost. 

A list is constantly changing. <A 
teacher available today probably will not 
be available a month hence, having 
in the meantime definitely settled on 
some plan of work or study. A lista 
year old is almost worthless, two years 
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The Hazard T ( , Est, 23 years. Registry in both 

€ac ers gency oflices, only a, Commission not 
ences first letter, or write for blank and booklet, more than 5%, Send fee and refer 
Kasota 


Bidg., MINNEAPOLES, MINN, New Madison Bldg., SPOKANE, WASH, 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 253i Ave New_York 


OLDEST and BEST KNOWN in U.S. Established 1856, CHAS.W. MULFORD, Proprietor 
recommends in answer to direct calls 


CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENCY j<covents i= ansmer to direct cals 


requiredin advance, Mrs. Margaret Cunningham-Clancy, Mgr., 4 Magnolia Terrace, Albany, N.Y. 














Northwest Teachers’ Agency {ili Wiis Mic 


aster Feb, 1, BEST POSITIONS from Dakotas to Oalifornia and Alaska, Strong teachers always in demand. 


’ —R.L. MYERS & CO. Teachers with experience or ability toteach invi 
THE TEACHERS AGENCY to consult this Agency with a view of sadalneaseneateltaee pe er Meee ey 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. (27th Year) Co-operating Agencies in Denver Colo. and Atlanta, Ga. 








POSITIONS of all kinds for TEACHERS | i rritory wi re 6 :W . 
Write us your qualifications, FREE Literature | One State eae heed ey A Ba at ag ll pel 


Co-Operative Instructors’ Ass‘n. Marion, Ind. | wanted. OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY, A.J lolly, Mgr. Mentor, Ky. 





Would you like to come west where the climate 
is mild and the wages are good? If so, write, 
Teachers PRIEST AND BRAS, TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


409 Lumber Exchange, PORTLAND, Ore., or 3174 Arcade Building, SEATTLE, Wash. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° YR, vor 


Recommends college and normal! graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, and schools, Receives 
at all seasons, many Calls for primary and grammar grade teachers, Wi. OO. PRATT. Mer 








“HINTS TO TEACHERS ABOUT APPLYING FOR POSITIONS.” Worth adollar but «ells 





old—junk. Hence the constant effort is 
to build up and keep up the grade and 
quality of the list. It is easy to see that 
for its own self preservation a Teachers’ | 
Agency must make good;—that is, it | 
must satisfy the school authorities and 
satisfy its candidates. To do this, it 
must be absolutely fair, impersonal, 
strictly honest and even generous in 
financial affairs. ‘‘You cannot fool all 
the people all of the time.’’ A business 
which has been constantly before the 
most severe of all critics—teachers, —for 
2 generation certainly has stood the acid 
test! 


Prof. Joseph H. Hill, D. D., L.L.D., 
whose name for twenty-five years has 
been familiar to the teachers of the 
great Missouri Valley regjon and con- 
tiguous territory and whose reputation 
as an educator has spread from coast to 
coast, has accepted a position with The 
Clark Teachers’ Agency of Chicago. 
Dr. Hill’s principal work has been as 
president of the State Normal System 
of Kansas, though, for the current year 
he has been on the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of. Illinois, Department of Edu- 
cation, and will take up his new duties 
just as soon as his present obligations 
will permit. Dr. Hill’s new address will 
be in care of Clark Teachers’ Agency, 
New York Life Building, Kansas City, 





the very highest intelligence. 

Do you know that these Agencies are 
strong financial institutions, many of 
them corporations, with branches situ- 
ated to cover tothe best advantage, the 
territory they serve? Do you realize 
that these Agencies are ever alert, ‘‘on 
the job,’’ ready on a telegram to offer 
reliable aid to whomsoever may call? 
Did you ever stop to think what it means 
to keep such an organization as an up- 
to-date Agency in a state of constant 
preparedness, the trained helpers always 
ready, the managerial force ever on 
hand, willing, cheerful, optimistic, re- 
sourceful? They have their offices open 
every working day in the year, in dull 
season and in busy season. One can think 
of nothing more similar than the crew 
of a ship in the navy which is ever and 
always ready for a ‘‘fight or a frolic. ’’ 

Did you ever realize that the retainer 
fees, which teachers pay as the evidence 
of their own belief in their own qualifi- 
cations, are never more than two dollars 
each and would not reimburse the agency 
for its postage bill? That each manager 
18 capable of holding down a first class 


of more than fifty Normal Schools and 


tendénts in Kansas is 105. 
ty-three are women and fifty-two men. 


for contentment in this world.—Charles | 


Missouri. 





The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, publishes a neat 
booklet entitled ‘‘Teaching as a Busi- 
ness. The booklet contains much in- 
formation of great value to teachers ap- 
plying for positions. There are many 
hints about letter writing, about the per- 
sonality of a teacher when he appears 
before a school official and some hints 
about the way in which he should present 
his claims; also numerous hints on things 
he should not do. During the past year 
this pamphlet was used in the classrooms 


Departments of Education in our Uni- 
versities and Colleges. It will be sent 
free to any teacher. 


TR total number of county superin- 
Of these, fi7- 


READ (On. 
HIGH SALARIED TEACHING POSITIONS §siy Secured in any line of 


school work byenrolling with 

THE MINNEAPOLIS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
327 Fourteenth Ave., S, E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Write today for application plant and booklet. 


Order today, CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Colambus, Ohio. 








S. J. Race, Mgr., 5 
Our field is the Northwestern and Western States, 


Colorado Teachers Agenc 


ENTERPRISING, EFFICIENT, 
PROGRESSIVE and PROFESSIONAL 
METHODS. We Conve dhe En 





FRED DICK, Ex-State Supt., Mgr,, DENVER, COL. 
— Twenty years successful service in behalf of Teachers 
and School Officials, GIVE US A TRIAL, 





WESI 











Do you want a position? Do | J. N. CROWDER, Mgr., 
you want a teacher? Write for | KNOXVILLE, 
information at once. TENNESSEE 


SOUTHLAND 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


DO YOU WANT AN INCREASE IN SALARY ? 


Goaut West where there are unusual opportunities and register with the largest and most reliable teachers’ 
agency, Address PAUL S. FILER, Manager 
Clark Teachers’ Agency. Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 


POSITIONS 


place our teachers. 

















500 teachers wanted by this Old Reliable Agency. Established 20 years, Kindergarten, Primary, Gram- 
mar, Principals, Music, | anguage,Domesiic, Governesses, Traveling Companions, and al] Positions, We 
Syracuse Teachers’ Agency, Noah Leonard, Ph.D., Prop., 27 Everson Bidg., Dept. A, Syracuse, N.Y. 





Teachers fear no examinations after our Drill Course. We prepare for Kindergarten Certificate and all Civil Service Positions, 
This old reliable school, established 20 years, has Special Drills in all Subjects for all States, all American and Canadian Cities, 
50,000 students guarantee success to you. Syracuse Correspondence School, Noah Leonard, Ph.D., Prop., 27 Everson Bidg., Dept. B, Syracuse, N.Y. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE SOUTH 


University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


Fourteenth Session. Largest, best and cheapest Summer School for Teachers in the South, Former 
features retained. New Courses in Library Administration, Home Economics, Manual Arts, Agriculture, 
Country Life Problems, Latin-American History and Trade Conditions, Preparation for College, 
Credit toward Degrees, Reduced Railroad Rates. June 2 to July 30, Write for Announcement, 


FINE MUSIC, LECTURES, VISATURES, EXCURSIONS 


Wcwsl Boat 5 bud 


Buffalo, New York 


















SPECIALIZES IN COMMERCIAL, SHORTHAND, STENOTYPY, AND TYPEWRITING 


ONE HUNDRED and FORTY TYPEWRITERS in daily use, , ‘ 
‘The respective departsments are under the SUPERVISION of EXPERTS. ee. 
This institution has a NATIONAL, REPUTATION, being one of the leading “ACCREDITED” 


Schools in the United States. : 
i t 


Willit pay you to correspond with this prominent institution for further information? 


surely will, as it has paid many thousands during the past twenty years, 


After graduation, we secure positions. Write us, 





To be of service is a solid foundation 








position as a teacher (frequently are 


W. Eliot. 





ever yet offered for 


Send at once 


to all grades. 





eurh, | 
When 12 are ordered without name.etc., cither or 
for samples, we will select for you the same day recei ved 
Will send free one sample (small) with Order Blank, 2 


WN & BROWN, 


Most Dainty 


bon Bookmarks, 
_ 10 cents for two samples, both sizes, and we will 


enclose Order Blank whic 
and paper slips with poems Ww 
are sentiments suited for the refinec 


Our New Poems 
We can put on these a a 
trict number, State, Date and Teacher’s hame, 


Vrice Lists—Ten large size Ribbon Marks with Ldomeninge bs name, etc., 
j y cs With Teacher’s hame, etc, : . 
sag medi ote goa nme Relay hoth sizes, prices 104¢ and 6 cents, If too late to sé nd 


Dept. 25. 


Souvenirs at Close of School 


your pupils, will now be found in our Heavy Satin 
Sizes 2% x9 and 14,x9 inches, 

h has on it the seven colors which we furnish 
hich we print on the ribbons—they 
{tastes of our Teachers, and appeal 


—‘po Your Best,” “A Cordial Greeting.”’ 
bove marks—name of your School, County, Dis- 


$1.30—additional ones, at 1034 cents 
45e—additional ones, 6 Cents, 


and guarantee satisfaction, 





Short-Story Writing 


One student writes: 1 know that 
you will be pleased when I tell you 
that I have just received a check for 
$125 from ‘Everybody's’ for a hu- 
morous story. They ask for more. 
1 am feeling very happy, and very 
grateful to Dr. Esenwein.’”’ 


COURSE of forty lessons in the 

history, form, structure, and 

writing of the Short-Story taught 
by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, Editor of 
Lippincott’s Magazine, 

Story-writers must be made as well 
as born; they must master the details 
of construction if they would turn 
their talents to account, We also offer courses in Photo- 

May we send you the names of stu- lay Writing, Versification and 
dents and graduates who have suc- Poetics, Journalism; in all over One 
ceeded? And the success theirletters Hundred Home Study Courses, many 
prove is practical, It means recog- ofthem under professors in Harvard, 
nition, accepted manuscripts and Brown, Cornell, and other leading 
checks from editors. colleges. 


250-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Dept. 46, Springfield, Mass. 








Dr. Esenwein 





cent stamp appreciated, 





Dansville, N. Y. 
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BOOKS EVERY TEACHER SHOULD HAVE 


9 e ; Prepared Especially for Teachers, b 
Seeley Ss Question Book DR. LEVI SEELEY, Professor, of Bd 
gogy in the New Jersey state Normal School, Trenton, N.J., whose name is familiar to teachers generally 
as the author of “History of Education,” ‘foundations of Education,” ‘‘A New School Management,” 
etc., assisted by Miss Nellie G, Petticrew, a teaciier of many years’ successful experience in the Piqua, 
Ohio, Schools, and joint author of “Every Day Plans,” 

The title “Question Book” is in use on several publications, They are a class of books of which teach- 
ers are continually in need, and the demand is Jarge and constant, There is a difference, however, in 
the books themselves, ‘‘Seeley’s” wags produced in auswer to a distinct demand for something new, 


fresh and complete. It was prepared on strictly pedagogical lines by the well-known educational writers 
named above, and the large sale and countless commendations which it has enjoyed since its publication 
justify the conclusion that such a NEW AND MODERN QUESTION BOOK would be welcomed by the 
great body of progressive teachers, 
Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers the Following Topics: 

English and American Arithmetic U. S. History Nature Study 

Literature Drawing Civil Government Lessons on Manners 
Reading Algebra Writing and Morals 
Orthography Physiology and Hygiene School Management Suggestions for the 
Grammar Geography Methods of Teaching Study of Events. 


The Above Topics Are Treated: 

FIRST. By introductory articles by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of studying and 
teaching the various subjects, This invaluable feature is found in no other Question Book and stamps 
Secley’s as being the only Pedagogical Question Book published. @ SECOND. By Questions covering 
every conceivable phase of each subject. @ THIRD. By exhaustive answers to all these questions. 

Seeley’s Question Book should be in the hands of every progressive teacher, It is invaluable for 
class and personal reviews, preparing for examinations, etc. . 

Seeley’s Question Book has 426 pages, is printed on a fine grade of Jaid paper, neatly and substan- 
tially bound in silk cloth, PRICE $1.00. 


SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.90. 








For Teachers of All Grades. By Nellie G. Petticrew and 
Every Day Plans Nellie McCabe, of the Piqua, Ohio, Public Schools. 


Every Day Plans is a set of handsome plan books, written and arranged by teachers for teachers to 
supply such material as educational journals do not find it possible to furnish because of the varied field 
which they must cover, 

These Plan Books contain such matter as the teacher needs in her every day work to make her lessons 
bright, fresh and interesting, 

They bring to hand the things which require much time and research to find and which the teacher 
is often unable to procure because of lack of necessary books, 

They glean from the wealth of literature, art, nature study, and kindred subjects the things suited to 
the season and adapted to pupils of all ages, 

They tell how to do, what to do, and supply the material with which to do, 

They contain no theory—nothing but practical, up-to-date material, 

A large part of the material is ‘ready to use” and judging from the words of commendation received, 
the authors have fully achieved their aim of providing something helpful for every day in the year, 

A glance at the subjects treated will convince you that they are just the books for which thousands of 
eachers have been seeking, 

Music—Nature Study — Language and Literature—Stories of Industry and His- 
tory—Biographies— Geograph y— Special Day Programs—Poems and Memory Gems— 
Stories—Helps in Drawing—Calendars and Blackboard Drawings—Busy Work—Etc. 














The Most Attractive and ( Volume ! . Autumn Plans 2 Set Complete, 3 Vol- 
Useful Set of Books ever: Volume tl . ... Winter Plans rice umes, heavy enamel- 
Published for Teachers | Volume I11.............. Spring Plans ed paper covers $1.00 





EVERY DAY PLANS, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.90. 








The Year’s Entertainments ("24ND ARRANGED BY 


The contents of this book are arranged under complete programs for different grades, appropriate 
to the month or for various Holidays, Birthdays, or other Special Occasions, With these programs as a 
basis, the book provides a vast amount of Entertainment Material, made up of Recitations, Songs, Music, 
Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, with Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, etc. While the 
arrangement is based on various complete programs, the material can be used in many other ways, either 
in connection with set programs or otherwise, as desired, 

Graded, Much of the material is graded, in some instances both the primary and more advanced 
programs and material being supplied for the same occasion—thus rendering the book equally helpful 
to teachers of all grades, 

The Index is printed complete and gives in alphabetical arrangement the titles of the more than 
six hundred selections contained in the book, 

Character of Contents. Great care has been exercised that only the choicest and most approved 
selections should appear in this book, with the result that a rare collection of entertainment material 
is presented. A large number of selections appear for the first time in a general collection, as they are 
protected by copyright and could be used only by consent of author or publisher, 

No matter what other Entertainment Books you have you need this, yet with this book little 
else in this line would really be needed, for it aims to and does supply an abundance of material for 
any occasion, 

Complete in one volume of 364 double column pages (size page 544x814 inches) well bound in silk 
cloth. PRICE $1.00. 


THE YEAR'S ENTERTAINMENTS, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.90, 








Compiled by Grace B, Faxon from Normal Instructor 


Practical Selections and Primary Plans for the Past Twenty Years. 


It is adapted for use by teachers of all grades, every branch of study being represented. 
Thirty-four full page illustrations of blackboard drawings, paper cuttings, nature and reading 
lessons, and ideas for number and busy-work cards. 
Seventy-five pages of entertainments, covering holidays and birthdays used in schoolrooms, 
Thirty pages of the best ‘‘pieces to speak’’ ever collected in one group, selected for every grade. 
One hundred seventy-five pages of choice material classified by topics as indicated by table of con- 
tents given below: . 
The Teacher and the School 
Some Helps in Arithmetic 
Simple Lessons in Ethical Theories 
The Newest Methods in Geograph 
Nature Study Within the Reach of All 
Some Devices to Obtain Perfect Spelling 
Every Day Drawing 
Reading—Our Greatest Problem 
History Made Interesting 
School Arts and Crafts 
How to Study Pictures 


Easy Lessons in Domestic Science 
Manual-Training in the Grades 
Simple but Scientific Physical Exercises 
Seat Work that has Proved Successful 
Helpful Studies in Literature 
Written and Oral Work in Language 
Physiology Out of the Old Paths 
Plans and Material for Entertainment 
Suggestions for Teaching Singing 
Pieces for Friday Afternoon 
The Use of Dramatic Play How to Obtain Good Results in Penmanship 
A 320-page book, printed on fine eggshell book paper and bound in silk cloth. PRICE 65 cents. 
Nearly one hundred thousand teachersare using PRACTICAL SELECTIONS in their daily work, It 
is a book of a thousand helps and suggestions—a book to which any teacher may go at any time and find 
help and encouragement on almost any phase of school work, 
PRACTICAL SELECTIONS, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.60. 











COMPILED AND EDITED BY GRACE B. FAXON, 
The ‘School Year Compiler of A Practical Selections.” 


This book for teachers is arranged on a new and most helpful plan, The text is divided into ten 
sections, each representing one month of the school year, each section being devoted to a certain topic 
selected by the compiler as bearing directly upon the standards of elementary education. Thus ‘‘Home’’ 
is the topic chosen for the first school month—September—and some dozens of the most helpful, practical 
ing to this topic make up this division, This chapter aims to define the importance of co- 


articles relat nce 
operation between home and school, between parent and teacher, and to help the teacher to bring about 


desirable résults from the forming of such a bond, 
The other chapters are entitled: Outdoors, Worthwhiles, Happy Days, Fundamentals, Frills, 
Tests and Contests, Sympathy, Character, Values. : 
Some entertainment features are provided at the close of a number of chapters, and the many illus- 
trations are valuable exponents of ideas for decoration, construction work or supplements to the com- 


mon branches. 
Although the subject matter in each division has special reference to the topic representing a par- 


ticular month, it is equally available for any other time. E 
256 pages. Printed on fine egg-shell paper and splendidly bound in silk cloth. PRICE 65 cents. 
' THE SCHOOL YEAR, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.60. 


B@ For various other Combination Offers which include above books see reverse side, “jm 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Book Reviews 


‘‘Life in America One Hundred years 

Ago.’’ By Gaillard Hunt. Illustrated, 
Cloth. Crown 8vo. $1.50 net.. Harper 
&-Brothers, New York. 
This illuminating account of life in 
America a century ago was written at 
the request of the Committee of One 
Hundred to celebrate one hundred years 
of peace between Great Britain and the 
United States. Dr. Hunt, the author, 
who is the chief of the Revision of Manu- 
scripts in the Library of Congress, has 
had access to many books and manu- 
scripts in the preparation of his interest- 
ing narrative of our America a hundred 
years ago. There were prophets in those 
days, for John Bristed wrote in 1818 that 
the Panama Canal could be built for fif- 
teen or twenty million dollars by thirty 
thousand men under competent engi- 
neers. It is all extremely fascinating 
and the life seems to roll by like one of 
the old-fashioned panoramic paintings. 
Ships and shoes, coaches and sloops, 
plays and songs, turbans and pantaloons, 
common people and ‘‘ Her majesty,’’ the 
President’s wife, religion and vice, read- 
ing and writing, the poor and sick, the 
doctors and the cooks, pirates and debt- 
ors, patriotism and the president are 
paraded for the amusement and _ instruc- 
tion of the reader. The author is not 
without his sense of interpretation, and 
is a master of history. ‘‘In reading the 
letters written in this period, ’’ he writes, 
“we are constantly reminded of the 
great breadth of the individuals who 
wrote them—going from public affairs 
to the proper method of shoeing horses; 
from classical literature to the best way 
of preparing lumber for building pur- 
poses. The many functions of a man’s 
nature were exercised and his character- 
istics had room to develop. In 1815 men 
did not influence one another to a gen- 
eral sameness. Undoubtedly the world 
has grown since 1815, but the individual 
has withered.’’ But with all the glamour 
of 1815, the reader is bound to close the 
book with the feeling that 1915 is far 
better. 


‘Bible Stories and Poems.’’ By Rev. 
Wilbur F. Crafts, Ph.D. Cloth. &vo. 
350 pages. Home and School Edition 35 
cents. Superintendent’s Edition, 50 cents. 
Illustrated Bible Selections Committee, 
206 Pennsylvania Ave., 8S. E., Washing- 
ton D. C. 

This is a remarkable book for the 
price, and it is remarkable in other re- 
spects. The price is made possible by 
the fact that it is partly the product of 
the campaign of the International Re- 
form Bureau to restore and improve Bi- 
ble reading in public schools and much 
of the cost has been contributed. Of 
course it is prepared to meet the needs 
of the schools of the state in which cred- 
its are given for Bible study, as in Colo- 
rado, N. Dakota, Indiana, and in the 
schools of those states in which Bible 
reading is required, Massachusetts (since 
1855) and Pennsylvania (since 1913), or 
permitted and sanctioned by Superin- 
tendents, Arkansas, Idaho, N. Carolina, 
Rhode Island, Utah and Virginia. Bound 
with the Superintendent’s Edition are 
nearly two hundred pages of ‘‘Bible in 
Schools Plans of Many Lands.’’ In this 
is included very full description and dis- 
cussion of the North Dakota plan, the 
Colorado plan, the Gary plan, the Chicago 
plan, the Australian plan, South African 
plan, plans in England, Ireland and Scot- 
land, together with the proposed Amer!- 
can plan, a combination of the best in 
all these plans. There is also an explana- 


(Continued on page 8) 





Worth Investigating 


The Cultural Review School, 37 South Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Ill., the announcement of wiles 
appears on another page, offers a correspond: 
ence course to teachers and others, who may » 
interested iu short story writing. ‘The course js 
in two parts, the first being an analytical study 
of the world’s best short stories. ‘The secom 
part is a preparation in story writing bas 
upon the first part, for 

‘leachers everywhere who desire to prepare " 
teachers’ examinations, will find the corres 
ence courses of this school especially adapted te 
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FIRST YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
*6 Fairy Stories of the Moon.— 
*27 Kleven Fables from Ajsop— 
28 More Fables from Ajsop— 
#29 Indian Myths—Bush 
140 Nursery ‘Tales— 7avlor 
288 Primer from Fableland— Maguire 
Nature 
1 Little Plant People—Part I— 

2 Little Plant People--Part II-—- 
#290 Story of a Sunbeam—Miller 
#31 KittyMittens and Her Friends 

History 

*32 Patriotic Stories (Story of the 
Flag, Story of Washington, etc.) 

Literature ° 

*104 Mother Goose Reader 

*208 Kirst Term Primer—Jagurre 

#230 Rhyine and Jingle Reader for 
Beginners 


SECOND YEAR 


Fables and Myths 
33 Stories from Andersen— 7aylor 
34 Stories from Grim—Zaylor 
#36 Little Red Riding Hood—Aez/es 
437 Jack and the Beanstalk—Aev/er 
#38 Adventuresof a Brownie— 
Nature ‘ 
3 Little Workers (Animal Stories) 
39 Little Wood Friends—Mayne 
#40 Wings and Stings—Halijax 
41 Story of Wool —Mayne 
42 Bird Stories from the Poets— 
History and Biography : 
43 Story ofthe Mayflower—Mc Cade 
45 Boyhoodof Washington—Aezler 


*204 Boyhood of Lincoln— A’esler 

Literature 

#72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew — 
Cratk 


*y52 Child’s Garden of Verses— 
Stevenson 

206 Picture Study Stories for Little 
Children— Cranston 

220 Story of the Christ Child— 

262 Kour Little Cotton-Tath—Sw7/h 

290 Kuzz in Japan —A Child-Life 
Reader—Jaguire 


THIRD YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
#46 Puss in Boots and Cimerella 
#47 Greek Myths- Alingensmith 
448 Nature Myths—Melcal/ 
*so Reynard the Fox—/i¢s/ 
1o2 Thumbelina and Dream Stories 
#146 Sieeping Beauty and Other 
Stories 
174 Sun Myths—Rerter 
175 Norse Legends, 1—-Re7ler 
176 Norse Legends. IL -Aviler 
*177 Legends of the Rhineland— 
282 Siegfried, ‘The Lorelei, and 
Other Rhine Legends—A/cCabe 
Nature and Industry 


49 Buds, Stems and Fruits—A/ayne 
51 Story of Flax Mayne 
52 Story of Glass—Hanson 
#53 Adventures of a Little Water 
Drop—Aayne 
135 Little People of the Hills (Dry 
Air and Dry Soil Plants)—Chas¢ 
203 Little Plant People of the 
Waterways—Chase 
133 Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- 
board—PartI. Story of ‘Tea and 
the ‘feacup 
137 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part II. Story of Sugar, 
Coffee and Salt 
138 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part III, Story of Rice, 
Currants and Honey 
History and Biography 
*4 Story of Washington—Rezlere 
7 Story of Longfellow—McCabe 
*21 Story of the Pilgrims—Powers 
*44 Famous Karly Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Penn)— Bush 
#54 Story of Columbus—A/cCadbe 
55 Story of Whittier—McCabe 
57 Story ofLouise M. Alcott—Bush 
*59 Story of the Boston Tea Party 
60 Children of the Northland 
62 Children of the South Lands— 
I (Florida, Cuba, Puerto Rico) 
63 Children of the South Lands 
Ii (Africa, Hawaii, The Philip- 
pines)—Mc Fee 
64 Child Life in the Colonies — I 
(New Amsterdain)—Aakes 
65 Child Life in the Colonies— 
II (Pennsylvania)—faker 


ORDER BY NUMBER. Price 5 Cents Each. 
The tities indica- 
; ted by (*) aresup- 
Plied also in limp cloth binding at 10c per copy. 


*Limp Cloth Binding 


PUBLISHED JOINTLY BY 


in the school. 





COMPRISING THE VERY BEST OF 


Many new titles in this list. 


66 Child Life in the Colonies—III 
(Virginia)—Baker 
68 Stories of the Revolution—I 
(Kthan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys)—McCabe 
69 Stories of the Revolution—II 
(Around Philadelphia)—A/cCade 
go Stories of the Revolution — III 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) — 
*132 Story of Franklin—/azis 
*164 The Little Brown Baby and 
Other Babies 
*165 Gemila, the Child of the Des- 
ert, and some of Her Sisters 
*166 Louise on the Rhine and iu Her 
New Home. (Nos. 164,165,166 are 
the stories from “Seven Little 
Ststers” bv Jane Andrews) 
167 Famous Artists I—Landseer and 
Bonheur— Pellicrew 
Literature 
*35 Goody Two Shoes 
58 Selections from 
Vhoebe Cary 
*67 ‘The Story of Robinson Crusoe 
71 Selections from Hiawatha (for 
ard, 4th and sth Grades) 
*227 Our Animal Friends and How 
to ‘Treat Them 
*233 Poems Worth Knowing 
I—Primary—/axon 
FOURTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
#75 Story of Coal--McKane 
76 Story of Wheat—Halifax 


Alice and 


Book 


Books Suggested for Spring Reading 


HILE all the titles of the Instructor Literature Series are 
suitable for reading at any time, there are a large number 

which will be found especially interesting and instructive during 
It is in the Spring that Nature makes its 
strongest appeal, and Nature in its many phases is always a_ sub- 
ject of absorbing interest to pupils of all ages. 


the spring months, 





*173 Tara of the Tents—Grimes 

195 Night before Christmas 
Other Christmas Poems 
Stories (Any Grade) 

*201 Alice’s First Adventures in 
Wonderland—Cavriol/. 

*202 Alice’s Further Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carvroll 


FIFTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
g2 Animal Life in the Sea—A/ See 
*93 Story of Silk~ Brown 
g4 Story of Sugar—Aerter 
96 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 
and Cocoa)—Brown 
*139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 
210 Snowdrops and Crocuses— 
263 ‘The Sky Family—Denton 
280 Making of the World—//erndon 
281 Builders of the World—//erndon 
*283 Stories of ‘Time—Aush 


and 
and 


History and Biography 
16 Explorations of the Northwest 
80 Story of the Cabots—McBAride 
97 Story of the Norsemenu—//anson 
98 Story of Nathan Hale—AMcCabe 
g9 Story of Jefferson —A/cCabe 
100 Story of Bryant—A/chee 
iol Story of Robert K.Lee—McKane 
105 Slory of Canada— Done las 
*106 Story of Mexico—A/cCube 
107 Story of Robert Louis Steven- 
sonu—Rush 
110 Story of Hawthorne—Mc Fee 


The 


} 





child) who 


acquires an early knowledge and understanding of this most im- 
portant subject will have received a lasting influence for good. 


The following titles are most delightful treatises on Nature and 
are recommended for Spring reading: 


135 Little People of the Hiils (Dry 


1 Little Plant People—Part I 
2 Little Plant People—Part Il 
39 Little Wood Friends 
40 Wings and Stings 
42 Bird Stories from the Poets 
48 Nature Myths 
49 Buds, Stems and Fruits 





53 Adventures of a Little Water 


ir and Dry Soil Plants) 
203 Little Plant People oi 


the 


Waterways 
227 Our ——— Friends and How to 


lrreat Them 
136 Peeps into Bird Nooks—I 
139 Peeps into Bird Nooks— Il 
210 Snowdrops and Crocuses 


Drop 
134 Conquests of Little Plant People 249 Flowers and Birds of Ilinois 


*77 Story of Cotton—/) own 
134 Conquests of Little Plant People 
#126 Peeps into Bird Nooks I—Melve 
*i81 Stories of the Stars— A/c/ve 
*205 Kyes and No Kyes and The 
Three Giants 
History and Biography 
*5 Story of Lincolu—Re/ster 
456 Indian Children Tales—Bush 
78 Stories of the Backwoods— 
#79 A Little New England Viking 
81 Story of DeSoto—Hatlfield 
#82 Story of Daniel Boone—Retier 
83 Story of Printing—McCabe 
84 Story of David Crockett—Rerter 
85 Story of Patrick Henry 
86 American Inventors — I (Whit- 
ney and Fulton)—/aris 
87 American Inventors—II (Morse 
and Edison )—Faris 
88 American Naval Heroes (Jones 
Perry, Farragut)—Aush 
89 Fremont and Kit Carson—/udd 
gt Story of Kugene Field—McCabe 
178 Story of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill—-PBaker 
*182 Story of Joan of Arc—McFee 
207 Famous Artists Il—Reynolds 
and Murillo—Cvanston 
243 Famous Artists — III— Millet 
*218 Makers of Kuropean History— 
Literature 
go Fifteen Selections from Long- 
fellow—I (Village Blacksmith, 
Children’s Hour, and others) 
¥*95 Japanese Myths and Legends 
103 Stories from the Old Testament 
111 Water Babies (Abridged, - 
Aingsley 
*171 Yolmi of the Treetops--Grimes 
#172 Labuthe Little Lake Dweller 








Postage, 1 Cent per copy extra. 


Introduction Ofier: 


112 Biographical Stories — //aw 
thorne 
141 Story of Grant—AMcAane 
144 Story of Steam—AMceCabe 
, 145 Story of McKinley—Mchride 
157 Story of Dickens— Smith 
*179 Story of the Flag—Saker 
185 Story of the First Crusade— 
190 Story of Father Hennepin— 
191 Story of LaSalle—Mchride 
*217 Story of Florence Nightingale— 
218 Story of Peter Cooper—Mc/ve 
232 Story of Shakespeare—Grames 
265 Four Little Discoverers in Pana- 
ma--Bush 
*287 Life in Colonial Days—77/ling- 
hast 
Literature 
*8 King of 
—Ruskin 
*g ‘The Golden Touch—Hawlhorne 
61 Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
108 History in Verse (Sheridan’s 
Ride, Independence Bell, the 
Blue and the Gray, etc.) 
113 Little Daffydowndilly and Other 
Stories—Hawthorne 
*180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 
Baba—ewis 
*183 A Dog oft Mlanders—De la Ramee 
*184 The Nurnberg Stove—LaANamece 
*186 Heroes from King Arthur— 
194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected 
*199 Jackanapes—/win 
*200 The Child of Urbino—De Ja 
Ramee 
*208 Heroes of Asgard—Selectious— 
Keary 
*212 Stories from Robin Hood—Aush 
*234 Poems Worth Knowing Book 
Il—Intermediate—/axvon 


the Golden River 





| 


Nature SIXTH YEAR 
*1og Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins, etc.)—A/ehee 
249 Flowers and Birds of Ilinois— 
Patterson 


Geography 
114 Great European Cities—I (Lon- 
don aud Paris)--Bush 
115 Great Kuropean  Cities—II 
(Rome aud Berlin)—Bush 
168 Great European Cities—IlII 
(St. Petersburg and Constanti- 
nople) —Bush 
#246 What I Saw in Japan—Gri/is 
*247 The Chinese and Their Coumey 
~ FAM, Paulsen 
*285 Story of Panama and the Canal 
—Nida 


History and Biography 


*73 Four Great Musiciaus—Bush 
74 Four More Great Musicians— 
*116 Old English Heroes. (Alfred, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, The 
Black Prince)—Bush 
117 Later English Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) 
*360 Heroes of the Revolution— 
163 Stories of Courage—ush 
187 Lives of Webster and Clay- 
*188 Story of Napoleou—Aush 
#189 Stories of Heroism—Aush 
197 Story of Lafayette—Aush 


“Where there’s a 
Will there’s a Way.” 
If funds are not avail- 
able for their pur- 
chase by the school, 
and you, as teacher, 
are really interested 
in your pupils having 
these books, some 
way will occur to you 
for providing the 
necessary money. 
Have you the Will? 
If so, the Way will 
be found. 








198 Story of Roger Williams— 
Leighton 
*209 Lewis and Clatk Kxpedition— 
*224 Story of William Vell—//a/lock 
*286 Story of Slavery — Booker, 7. 
Washington 
Stories of the States 
508 Story of Florida—Bauskelt 
509 Story of Georgia—Dersy 
511 Story of Illinois—Sm s/h 
512 Story of Indiana—Clem 
513 Story of lowa— Melee 
515 Story of Kentucky—Eubank 
520 Story of Michigan—Skinnes 
521 Story of Minnesota—Skinner 
528 Story of New Jersey—/ulchin- 


son 
533 Story of Ohio—Galbreath 
536 Story of Penusylvania—Marsh 
542 Story of Utali— Young 
546 Story of West Virginia-—Shawhkey 
547 Story of Wisconsin—Skinner 
Literature 
10 The Snow Image—Hawthornue 
“11 Rip Van Winkle—/)7ing 
*42 Legend of Sleepy Hollow—/rz- 
mg 
*22 Rab aud His Friends—Frown 
424 Three Golden Apples—//aw- 
thornue ¥ 
425 The Miraculous Pitcher—//aw- 
thorne * 
26 The Minotaur—/lawthor ne 
118 A ‘Tale of the White Hills and 
Other Stories—Hawthorne 


*119 Bryant’s ‘Thanatopsis, and 
Other Poems 
120 ‘fen Selections from Longfel 


low--II (Paul Revere’s Ride, The 
Skeleton in Armor, and other 
poems) 


| 


The Instructor Literature Series 


| Supplementary: Readers and Classics for All Grades 


The Instructor Literature Series is intended to provide good reading in convenient and inexpensive form, for all grades 
It is made to fit the school course, and became part of the equipment of the school. 
many standard and accepted Classics, a large number of books specially prepared by writers who understand intimately the 
needs of the schoolroom, 


_ 5 CENTS—SUPPLEMENTARY READERS AND CLASSICS—5 CENTS 


This is the most extended and complete list of this class of books published, and is being improved and strengthened by the addition of many new titles each 
book has 32 or more pages; well made, with strong attractive paper covers, in assorted colors and different designs. 
History, Industries and Literature. 


It contains, in addition to 


They include Fables, Mytias, Nature, 











STORIES OF THE 
REVOLUTION 














ear. Each 
iography, 


121 Selections from Holmes (The 
Wonderful One Hoss Shay, Old 
Ironsides, and other poems) 

*j22 The Pied Piper of Hamelin— 
Browning 

161 The . Great Carbuncle, Mr. 
Higginbotham’s Catastroplie, 
Sunowflakes—Haw/horne 

162 The Pygmies—//awthorne 

tt The Golden Fleece—//awthorne 

222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
I. The Story of Perseus 

223 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
II. The Story of Theseus 

225 Tennyson's Poems—Selected 
For various grades 

229 Responsive Bible Readings— 

264 The Story of Don Quixote-Bush 

*284 Story of Little Nell - Smith 


Literature SEVENTH YEAR 


*13 Courtship of Miles Standish 
"14 Kvangeline—Lone/ellow + 
*15 Snowbound—IJlArsiier + 
*o0 ‘The Great Stone Face, Rill from 
the Town Pum p—/lawthor ne 
123 Selections from. Wordsworth 
(Ode on Immortality, We are 
Seven, To the © Cuckoo, and 
other poems) 
124 Selections from 
Keats 
125 Selections from The Merchant 
ot Venice 
*147 Story of King Arthur, as told 
by Tennyson—//a/llock 
*i49 Mau Without a Country, The 
—Hale + 
*192 Story of Jean Valjean—Grames 
193 Selections fromthe Sketch Book 
—lwving 


» 


Shelley and 


196 The Gray Champion Haw- 
thorne 

213 Poems of ‘Thomas Moore— 
Selected 

214 More” Selections from the 


Sketch Book—/rving 

*216 Lamb’s ‘ales from 
peare—Selected 

*231 The Oregon Trail (Condensed 
from Parkman)—Gramies 

*235 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
Ill—Gramimar 

238 Lamb's Adventures of Ulysses 
Partl 

239 Lamb’s Adventures of 
Part Il 

*ay1 Story of Iliad ~ Church (Cond.) 

*242 Story of the Ajneid — Church 
(Cond,) 


EIGHTH YEAR 
Literature 
*17 Knoch Arden—7ennyson + 
*18 Vision of Sir Launtal—Lowe// + 
*19g Cotter's Saturday Night-Aws ns 
*23 The Deserted Village — Go/d- 

smith 

*126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner + 
127 Gray’s Klegy and Other Poems 
*128 Speeches of Lincoln 
129 Julius Cesar Selections 
130 Henry the VIII—Selections 
131 Macheth—Selections 


Shakes- 


Ulysses 


ij2 Seott’s Lady of the Lake 
Canto! + 

154 Seott’s Lady of the Iake 
Canto II + 

143 Building of the Ship) and other 
Poems Lone fellow 


148 Horatius, Ilvry, The Armada 
Macaulay 
150 Buuker Hill Address — Selec- 
tious from Adams and Jeffer- 
son Oration—I//'¢hster 4 
*i51 Gold Bug, The-—/ve 
153 Prisoner of Chillon 
Poems—Byion + 
155 Khoecus aud 
Lowell + 
156 Kdgar Allan Poe — Biography 
aud selected poems—Link 
158 Washington's Farewell Address 
and Other Papers + 
169 Abram Joseph Ryan—Biogra- 
phy and selected poems—Smith 
170 Paul H, Hayne — Biography 
and selected poems—/ink 
215 Life of Samuel Johnson — 
Macaulay + 
221 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers - 
Addison * . 
*236 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
IV. Advanced 
237 Lay of the Last Minstrel—Scol/ 
Introduction and Canto I ¢ 
+ These have biographical sketch 
of author, with introduction or 
explanatory notes, 


and Other 


Other Poems— 


Twelve or more copies sent PREPAID at 60c per dozen or $5.00 per hundred. 


We do not send out free samples, but for 50 Cents we will send, postpaid, your choice of any ten of 
the Instructor Literature Series 5c edition with the understanding thatif they are not found satisfac- 
tory they may be returned at once and your 50 cents will be refunded, plus postage for their return, 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y.) orper rrom most 


HALL & McCREARY, 434 So. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


AND 


j CONVENIENT POINT 
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STYLE NO. 3 
UR Stvle No. 4 Souvenir is 


embossec 


short poems, and special 
for these souvenirs. In addition 


order: 


Pupils and School Board. 


With exception of cover, this souvenir is same as 


our No, 3. 
Our Photo Souvenirs can 
schools with 2 or 3 teachers. 


also 


If you order from this advertisement we will strive 
to please you. If you desire samples they are free to 


teachers, 


Order a8 many souvenirs as there are pupils’ names 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 

A gift favor for the teacher will be enclosed with each 
order; just the article for a gentleman’s vest pocket or a 
You will find this to be the most con- 
venient and valuable gift favor we have ever given, 


PRICES POSTPAID FOR NO. 4 

12 or less 85c; additional ones Sc each 
12 or less $1.00; additional ones 6c each 
Envelopes for above, per dozen Sc 


to be printed, 


lady’s hand bag. 


WITHOUT PHOTO: 
WITH PHOTO: 





also new in 
printed “ colors from special copper plates and 
- In this souvenir we think we have the 

best souvenir for the money, on the market. 
This is a 12 page booklet souvenir 3144x544 
tied with silk tassel and containing teachers’ preface, 
matter selected or 
é to above you must 

furnish us with the following, which we print to your 

Name of your School (if any), District number, (f 
Towuship, County, State, Name of ‘Teacher, Names of 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


SCHOOL SOUVENIRS 


FOR YOUR PUPILS 


AST Season we introduced in one of our designs 

the color offset printing, which is today used on 

the best and most artistic work produced, as it 
brings out every delicate tint and shadow of the art- 
ist’s brush. ‘Teachers were quick to realize the superi- 
ority of this process, in our souvenir and this souve- 
nir no doubt had the largest sale of any one souvenir 
ever issued. 

Our Style No. 3 is new in design and is printed by the 
offset process in six colors, The size and inserts being 
the same as our No, 4, 

Our Souvenirs are all made suitable to be used with 
or without photo of teacher. If you desire photo of 
yourself or school] house to appear on souvenir, send us 
the photo you wish used and we will copy from it a 
small photo to appear on each souvenir. Your photo 
will be returned. 

If you wish a souvenir appropriate in design and 
rich in appearance you will make no mistake in or- 
dering our No, 3. 


PRICES POSTPAID FOR NO. 3 
WITHOUT PHOTO: — 12 or less $1.00; additional ones 6c each 
WITH PHOTO :— 12 or less; $1.15; additional ones 7c each 
Genesee Bond Envelopes for Souvenirs, per dozen 5c 





design 


inches 


written 


arranged for 








STYLE NO. 4 


tion of the ‘‘ Legal Status of Bible Read- 
ing in the American States.’’ These se- 
lections are in chronological order from 
the Creation to the Captivity. There 
are 75 illustrations, nine of them in full 
color, by the great Catholic artist J. J. 
Tissot. In order to make the readings 
apropos for a score of special days, the 
readings should begin New Years Day 
on page 134 of the Bible Stories, which 
is the second book of the Superintend- 
ent’s Edition. The reading cannot give 
rise to any sectarian prejudice or discus- 
sion among the scholars. 


**English Composition for College 
Women.’’ By Elizabeth Moore, Ph.M., 
Dora Gilbert Tompkins, A. M., and Mil- 
dred MacLean. Cloth. 12mo. 314 pages. 
$1.25 net. The Macmillan Co., New 
York. 

This is perhaps the first attempt to 
adapt to the needs of college women 





| subject of English Composition. 





Colonial Printing Co., Box H, Mansfield, O. 





TEACHERS, GET THIS FLAG 
FOR YOUR SCHOOL 


Wake up the love-of-country spirit in your pupils. Make patriots of them.. It 
means the making of better citizens; better men and women; better fathers and 
mothers. You owe it to yourselves to do this. 
we send you will not cost you one cent either! 

Tell your pupils about it today. See if they don’t enter 
WRITE US heart and soul into the plan, Here is how you can get this 
and Lincoln FREE b 





FREE 


And the splendid big flag 


ig flag free: 


Pictures ...<a=e=e Write us and we will at once send you postpaid 35 of our 


Emblematic Flag Buttons in the beautiful National colors. They make handsome shirtwaist sets and coat 
lapel ornaments. Give these tothe children and let them sell them at 10 cents each. They can dispose 
of the lotin afew hours and will enjoy doing it. Then send us the proceeds and we will immediately 
ship you, all charges prepaid, one of our big 5x8feet Bunting Flags, 48 stars, sewed on both sides, 
a Standard U. S. Flag, forindoor or outdoor use. Guaranteed not to fade. The same flag that would 


cost you $4or$Sinany retailstore. And this way you get it absolutel 


free for your school. 


Don't wait untiltomorrow. Talk to your pupils aboutit today. The School Board will applaud your 
energy in getting the flag without bothering them and your pupils will love you all the more, 


aa Write today for Buttons, we will send them postpaid and you 


Gre not out one penny. ' 


Ss ARE THE PICTURES OF THE PATRIOTS “WASHINGTON” “BE 
AND “LINCOLN” ON YOUR SCHOOL WALL? 

We furnish them suitable for schools 20x24 inches in size, beautiful photo 
colors, and framed in solid black 2-inch frame. 
same plan as the Flag. Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold by the 
children, and we will send either Washington's or Lincol:’s picture securely 
packed and express paid to your station. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln 

lag buttons. Please state kind of buttons you desire us 
aa After you have secured the flag or picture for your school we 


buttons or the 
to send you. 


You can procure them on the 





will pay you cash for writing a few letters for us to other teachers. ’ 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 


101 Meridian St., ANDERSON, INDIANA 








thirty cents. 
hundreds of times each year. 


Half Set No.1 
Try, Try, Again. 
Well Begun is Half Done, 
Am [ Doing Right ? 


If | Deceive, Whom Do I Cheat ? 
(iod Sees Me. 
Think, 


Fuss About It. 
Willit Pay ? 
Paddle Your Own Canoe. 





SCHOOL ROOM MOTTOES 


Great thoughts beautifully presented to young people aid greatly in Seveeies their mental 
and moral character and are a source of constantinspiration to them, To aic 
xreat work ave have selected twenty genuine gems and have them printed on Fine White Bristol 
Board with beautiful red and blue ink, which gives a pretty effect of the national colors, 
They can be easily read across any schoolroom and children will never tire of them. They are 
about 8x15 inches in size, punched and furnished with colored cords just ready for hanging. 
You furnish only the nails or. tacks and the work is done. 

The entire set of twenty will be sent 
You will never regret th 
See list below. 


ostpaid for coly. fifty cents. Kither half set for only 


A Frown ise Cioud, A Smile is Sunshine, 


Do All the Good You Can and Don't Makea 


‘CLAUDE J. BELL COMPANY 


teachers in this 


s investment, The mottoes will pay for themselves 


Half No. 2 
Find a Way or Makea Way. 
Do You Know It, or Only Think You Do? 
How Does Yesterday’s Work Appear To-day ? 
How Will To-day’s Work Appear ‘Tomorrow ? 
One Thing ata ‘Time, and That Well Done, , 
If I Deceive My ‘Teacher, Who is Cheated ? 
Think Deep, Not Loud. 
Do Right. 
There isa Right Way. 
Wrong Ways. 
Think the Truth, Speak the Truth, Act the 
Truth, 
Nashville, Tennesee 


There are Many 








the modern theories and practices in the 
There 


are certain requirements expected of 


| women in the home, clubs, society, etc., 
| distinct from those expected of men. 
' Oral English needs a particular training 


therefore and special attention should be 
given to the correlation of English with 
other subjects of the curriculum. I[llus- 
trations are taken from the best litera- 
ture of the present, not from eighteenth 
century prose. This plan has met with 
such enthusiastic success in the classes 
of the writers in the Iowa State College 
that they have published their theories 
in fuller form in the hope of vitalizing 
for college women even the dreaded task 
of ‘‘theme writing,’’ and to make them 
recognize the close relationship of the 
varied interests of a woman’s life.- 


**Confessions of a Schoolmaster, and 
other Essays.’’ By Lewis R. Harley, 
Ph.D. Cloth. 12mo. 156 pages. $1.00 
net. . J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 

According to his own confession the 
writer is fond of:the good old-fashioned 
ideals and views. Their worth, he says, 
has been proved through a long period 
of seventy-five years. The test, he adds, 
is to be found in the aims and careers of 
the young men who have received their 
training in the school. In the ‘‘Com- 
mencement Address at Wenonah’’ he 
pleads with scholars to consecrate their 
talents and learning to an unselfish ser- 
vice for mankind. There are nine essays 
in all. The last is ‘‘Germany and Eng- 
land.’’ The style is ornate and pleasing. 


‘*Sunbonnets and Overalls.’’ A Dra- 
matic Reader and Operetta. By Etta 
Craven Hogate and LEulalie Osgood 
Grover. Illustrated in color. Cloth. 
Svo. ‘84 pages. 40 cents. Rand Mc- 
Nally & Co., Chicago. 

Here is a ‘‘play’’ book that gives 
every opportunity for self-expression. 
It gives the children a chance to play as 
they want to; and is a great help in cur- 
ing bashful,.unsocial, reticent children. 
The illustrations are the same well- 
known bonnet-girls and farmer lads with 
large straw hats made familiar to all by 
Bertha Corbett Melcher. 


‘‘General Physics.’’ By J. A. Culler, 
Ph.D. Cloth. 6x9 inches. 321 pages. 
$1.80 net. J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

This is a text book for college students 
or those who are studying electricity and 
following the elusive fluid into its pro- 
found and labyrinthine intricacies. The 
whole volume concerns electricity despite 
its first title. Its sub-title is ‘‘ Electric- 
ity, Electromagnetic Waves and Sound.’’ 
The descriptions, proofs, problems, theo- 
ries, diagrams, are made as clear as such 
things can be made. The utility and 
application in the commercial world are 
emphasized. The recently established 
theories of eletro-magnetics and eletrol- 
ysis areexplained. There is introduced, 
also, the evidence in favor of the belief 
that light is an electro-magnetic disturb- 


_ ance resulting from rapid vibrations of 
electric charges. 





GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 
FOR TEACHERS 


All teachers should try the U.S. Government examina- 
tions to be held throughout the entire country, durin; 
The positions to be filled pay from 
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Our Normal Course by Correspondence 


FREE 


The corner-stone of the Palmer Method Plan is the 
Normal Course by Correspondence, which is FRKW 
to teachers whose pupils use one or the other of our 
textbooks, Every teacher who evinces a fine pro. 
fessional spirit, and obtains our Teachers’ Certificate, 
becomes an expert penman herself, able to demon- 
strate her art skillfully and automatically in her class. 
room, and finds it an easy task to arouse in her pupils 
a tremendous spirit of enthusiastic admiration and 
emulation, Write for our free booklet showing hand 

writing specimens from first-grade pupils io the 
schools of Hoquiam, Washington, and for further 
particulars, 


he A. N. Palmer Co., 


30 Irving Place, 32 S. Wabash Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Il. 
120 Boyiston St., Palmer Building, 
ston, Mass. Cedar Rapids, Ia. 








GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 


offer employment for life at a salary 
ranging from $800 to $1800 per year, with 
short hours under pleasant conditions 
and no fear of “‘lay-offs’’ or strikes. Ameri- 
can citizens 18 or over are eligible. Our 64- 
page booklet contains list of positions, requirements, etc, 
and tells how you can prepare for ‘‘Exame’’ under the personal 
supervision ofa former U.§8. Civil Service Secretary-Exami- 
net. Bookletis FREE, without obligation, Write to-day. 
PATTERSON CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL 
Box 1510 Rochester, N. Y. 
















You can be aNurse 


We positivel Searentectotrain you 
IN YOUR OWN’ OME, furnish uniform 
and assist you to itions, Earn 
while learning. - We have trained 
hundreds of women toearn $12 to $25 
aweek. Send for catalog and illus. 
trated book of ‘“‘National N \e 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF NURSING 
189 Lake Street, Elmira, N. Y. 











National Kindergarten 
College 


ELIZABETH HARRISON, President. 
SUMMER SCHOOL—June 14 to August 6. 
KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY METHODs. 


Model Demonstration Schools. 

Credits applied on regular Courses, 

Resident Dormitory on College Grounds. 

Come to a school where instruction received will 
have practical value in your fall work. 

For full information address 


Box 30, 2944 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 












H OM ge fo quiet 
STUDY Feracteatedats 


tion by correspondence. 
23rd Year U.of C.(Div, W )Chicago, fl. Mitchell Tower 


















THE MONTESSORI METHOD IN ROME 


If you are interested in my investigation 
and study of the MONTESSORI METHOD 
IN ROME, and my practical adaptation of 
the Method to the American School for lit- 
tle children I will be glad to send illustrated 
pamphlet on request. Mrs. J. Scott Anderson, 
Directress, Torresdale House. Training course 
begins October Ist. 


American Montessori Teacher-Training School 
Torresdale, Philadelphia, Pa. 
















EARN TELEGRAPH 


8 graduates 
Weown and restore hers yy two large modern build- 
(ngs equipped with R. R. and Western Union wires and 
omplete $3,000; Marccni Wireless Station, 
airwen Uiished 1 


40 years. 25,000, 
dorsed by Railroad, Mareoni and Westera Union 
OMicinls. Expert practical teachers, Low living ex- 
penses; easily earned ifdesired. Tuition low. KEag: Ly 
ments, Correapondence courses also. Catalogs FREE 

DODGE’S Telegraph, Railway 
& Wireless Institut 
High Street, Valparuiso, Ind, 




















BUY ENTERTAINMENTS 
From “‘ The House That Helps” 


A live concern which handles this 
material as a BUSINESS, not a 
side-line. 

Our new free catalog is ready for 
ou, listing the best in Plays, 
rills, Action Songs, Speakers, 
Operettas and Material for Special 
Days. Send today,’ 


Eldridge Entertainment House, 
Franklin, Ohio. 











— 





the Spring. 
to 1508 3 have short hours and annual 
full pay and are life positions. 
Those intere should write immediately to Franklin 
titutes Dept. P105, Rochester, N.Y., for schedule show- 


with 








OTTOS, 2124 Cobleuz, VILLOAGO, IL, 


lication, NATIONAL LIT 


FINE 30 000 WORD Pocket Dictionary, 25¢ posipaid, | AUTHORS: Stories, ppoeeee, ote. are wanted for pub- 
’ 





EAU, N16, Hannibal, Mo, 





ing examination dates and places and large depuriptive 
book showing Wie positions obtainable and giving 
many sample examination questions, which will be 
sent freeof charge. 





r) Invitations Announcements Bi 
100 in script lettering inet 

In ing two sets of envelopes, $% 
Write for samples. 


100 Visiting Cards, - + - 58 
» N. Ott Engraving Co., 1033 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 
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| SUMMER SCHOOL 
| Valparaiso University 


Valparaiso, Indiana 


was founded 
The University ¥ September 16, 
1873, with the idea of giving to every 
person the opportunity of obtaining a 
thorough, practical educuation at an 
expense within his reach. That such 
an [nstitution is a necessity may be 
judged by the fact that each year, since 
the beginning, the attendance has been 
greater than that of the previous year. 


The Summer School ‘| 
largest in the United States. The | 
Summer Term will open May 25th and 
will continue twelve weeks. The Mid- 
Summer Term will open June 22nd and 
will continue eight weeks. During 
these terms the University will offer an | 
exceptional list of subjects from which | 
students may select their work. There | 
will be beginning, intermediate, ad- | 
vanced, and review work in_ the | 
following 

Preparatory, High 
Departments School, Kinder. 
garten Methods, Primary Methods, 
Education, Manual ‘Training, Scientific, 
Classical, Engineering, Domestic Sci- 
ence, Agriculture, Law, Pharmacy, 
Medical, Dental, Expression and Pub- 
lic Speaking, Music, Fine Art, Com- 
merce, Phonography and Typewriting, 
Review. 


The Expenses Are The | 
Lowest 


Tuition $20.00 per quarter of twelve | 
weeks. Board with Furnished Room, 
$1.80 to $3.00 per week. 



























Catalog will be mailed free. Address, 


HENRY B. BROWN, President, or 
OLIVER P. KINSEY, Vice-President 
43rd Year Will Open Sept. 21, 1915. 












good positions pow w opens No experience 


19 to et one of them ig Payselling good: 


i 2] Hundreds ot 
IF Fequired you learn.Write for mFarn positions open and 
reds of our students who earn 

to $500 a month. Address nearest office. Dept 649 


Haimoniat is from hund 
NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 


Chicago, New York, Kansas City, San Francisee 











New Illustrated Book on 
Drugless Healing 








(Mechano-Therapy) 
+ Not one cent to pay, 
NA FREE either n now or later 06 


our simple re- 
get bon ahr ce Ad 
Charta by return Without Cost. 
iF You WANT ao 
cotabticeat e cteakrt seis remarkably profable ble 
@ free Book and rte ‘Otter Ie Trt neless 
‘and ba Charta, Gat the oe ow Bend letter now. 
or LLEGE OF MECHANO-THER APY 











The Key To Success 
Stop ) Forgetting 7 


ncreaseYour Efficiency 


The secret of business and social 
success is the ability to remember. 
Tecan make your mind an infalli- 
ble classified index from which 
you can instantly select thoughts, 
fucts, figures, names, faces. En- 
ables you to couceutrate, develop 
self control, overcome bashfulness, 
think on your Ject, address an aud- 
éence. Knsy, Simple. The result 
of 20 years’ experience in de velop- 
ing memories of thousands of 
students, Write today for copy of 
my_ book, **How to Remember” 
and Copy? ighted Memory test Free, 
also how to obtain F FREE, copy of 
my book “*How to Speak in Public.” 


i a of Memory, 791 Auditorium Bidg., Chicago, Ill, 


CIVIL SERVICE 


Positions are is all parts of the country. (Good 

paca work, life positions, congenial arrowndinge’ 

tion Promotions on merit, short hours, annual vacation and 
leave with pay. Many thousands a CT pe years. 

ae Gexeg, ae. political pull. Near 

Pal tions Comapun school education ‘muntetent 
1 information and questions used by the Civil 

Service Commission free. 


SOLUMBIAN CORRESP. COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
ORATIONS, tnonler. ‘Tevivo vost cxpertoncer 


Po Ae MILLER’S LITERARY AGENCY, Dayton, Ohio 
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‘*Agriculture.’’ By O. H. Benson and 
Geo. H. Betts. Cloth. 12mo. 475 pages. 
Illustrated. $1.25. Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
Indianapolis. 

The aim of this work is to supply a 
text book for school or farm which shall 
combine real practical information with 
concrete home and school projects to be 
carried out by the pupils. It presents 
scientific facts and principles wholly 
‘without technical terms. ‘‘Learn to do 
by doing’’ is the maxim employed 
throughout. The book is so clear that 
a youth of fourteen can easily read and 
understand and profit by it without a 
teacher. There are valuable suggestions 
concerning Demonstration Days, Play 
Contests and Agricultural Club Projects, 
of which teachers and. superintendents 
and agricultural agents can make good 
use. There are five parts: I, Farm 
Crops; II, Horticulture; III, The Soil; 
1V, Farm Animals; V, Farm Economics. 


““Funk & Wagnalls High-School Stand- 
ard Dictionary.’’ Cloth. 6%x9 inches. 
1,200 illustrations. 902 pages. $1.50 
net. Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York. 

This is a new abridgment from the 
“New Standard Dictionary.’’ It contains 
80,000 terms, and there is but one vocab- 
ulary for all classes of words, common, 
proper, foreign, scientific, or whatever 
they are. It is called a High-School 
dictionary because it is prepared with a 
view to answering the unusual questions 
of the student in his classical work. 
Every worthy word in English classics 
is there. Recent word coining necessi- 
tated by the advance in aeronautics, 
biology, botany, chemistry, electricity, 
radio-activity, is thoroughly covered. 
Old words used in Shakespeare, Malory, 
Milton, old Bible of 1611, ete., are given. 
More than 6,000 proper names in Bibli- 
eal, bibliographical, biographical, myth- 
ological, geographical and _historical 
literature are to be found. Among the 
dialectic forms are many Scottish terms 
to help in the intelligent reading of 
Scott, Barrie, Stevenson and others. 
Arabic, German, Greek, Hebrew, Hindu, 
Russian, etc., terms and words derived 
from them are _ transliterated with 
Roman letters. It is a splendid, conven- 
ient, comprehensive desk book, a great 
time-saving Dictionary. 


**Robin'Hood and His Merry Men.’’ 
Adapted by Maude Radford Warren. 
Cloth. 12mo. 290 pages. Illustrated. 
50c. Rand, MeNally & Co., Chicago. 

The life in the leafy aisles and glades 
of the forest, adventures, merry-making, 
feasting, gallantry, charity—all this ap- 
peals strongly to the average child. 
Robin Hood is a fortunate choice of 
subject. The writer is also an adept 
at adapting. Every sentence is compre- 
hensible to youth. The many well exe- 
cuted sketches add much to the children’s 
enjoyment of this book. There are also 
several old-time ballads and music in the 
book which help to reproduce the true 
spirit‘of Robin Hood. 


“The Holton-Curry Readers.’’ By 
Martha A. Holton, Mina H. Page and 
Chas M. Curry. Cloth. 8vo. Eight 
books. 30c to 60c each. Rand, McNally 
& Co., Chicago. 

Here are eight books that cheer and 
brighten life, that hold up high ideals, 
and give faith in a greater future. No 
pains have been spared to find the very 
cream of English literature. The va- 
riety, the high standard, the instructive 
value of the selections impress one at 
once. And every piece has its definite 
place in an order based on years of ex- 
perience, experiment and understanding 
of the child mind. The suggestions to 
teachers are ample but not prolix. The 
first three Readers are illustrated in two 
colors. All the illustrations are good. 
The books are well made and well printed 
and present an attractive appearance. 


‘“‘Heroes of Peace.’’ By L. J. Gould. 
Cloth. 12mo. Illustrated. 119 pages. 
75c. Harper & Brothers, New York. 

No other era in the world’s history has 


INS-RINGS CHARMS 
MEDALS - By 





FOR SCHOOLS CLASSES Sen 


WINSHipece ANN ORRCTURERS Y 


705-B MASONIC TEMPLE Chicago, Ill. 









Dictionary in his school? 


400,000 Vocabulary Terms. New 
12,000 Biographical Entries. 
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" " Why Not Give Your Pup pills 


the same opportunity to win promotion and success as 
the lad who has 


WEBSTER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL 


your school authorities for a copy bring this all-know- 
ing special teacher to your schoolroom? This New 
Creation answers with final authority all kinds of 

puzzling questions in spelling, pronunciation, defi- dM Ml 
nition, history, geography, biography, sports, ‘arts, and sciences, 


NEW Words not given in apy other dictionary. Thousands of other references. 


Would not a requisition to 


Gazetteer, nearly 30,000 Subjects. Hundreds of 


Over 6000 Illustrations. 2700 Pages. 
Colored Plates and Half-Tone Engravings, 


Regular Edition, Printed on strong book paper of 

rb highest quality. Size, 1234x9%xSinches. Wt., 
34 lbs 

India-Paper Edition. Only half as thick, only half as 
heavy as the Regular Edn. Printed on thin, strong, 
opaque, India paper. Size, 125¢x934x214 inches. 
Weight, only 7 Ibs. 

More Scholarly, Accurate, Convenient, and Authorita- 

tive than any other English Dictionary. Critical come 

parison with all other dictionaries is invited. 


WHY longer delay your requisition for a copy of the 
New International? 

WRITE for specimen pages of both Regular and India- 
Paper Editions, FREE. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. | = 
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terms by John Burroughs, 


should have the entire list. 
because of the price. 
each, postpaid. 
Domed 

be mailed on request— 





These exquisite pictures strike the eye and hold attention, 
You should have them because of their value—you can have them 
Their educational value is wonderful. 
No orders taken less than 13, 
ete set of the 648 subjects for $6.48, 

best investment any School or Teacher can make, 


McMINN AND GEAR, 125 Pingree Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


648 BIRD and NATURE PICTURES 


N full colors, absolutely true to life and nature, 


Size 7x9 inches, 


Prices assorted as desired, 2 
$1.80 a hundred; $8.50 for 500; 
All orders sent prepaid. 


Do it now, 


Recommended in highest 
Made by the recent improvements in the art of color photography. 
Every Teacher, School and Home 


$15.00 a thousand. 
Complete list of subjects will 


2 cents 











9 Magazines 55¢ 


Woman’s World, Household Magazine, Farm Life, I 
Popular Monthly, and Teachers’ Gazette, all one y 
55c. All five with Normal Instructor and Primary 


*eople's 
ear for 
*lunsfor 


$1.50. Mention this paper. JOHN WILCOX, Milford, N.Y. 
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The Universal Encyclopedia, as above illustiated, is or te in 8 


umes, each measuring 51% x 8 


over 500 pages, or a total of 4,176 pages. 


1% inches thick 


inches, 


clear type; over 1000 half-tone and text illustrations; a 32-page 


of the World, in colors. 


library buckram, with red leather 


title label on back of each vol 


vol- 


olumes average 
Printed on good paper, in rood 


tlas 


Bound handsomely and durably in substantial 


ume, 


Publisher’s Price $10.00. Our Special Prepaid Price $6.00 


It is a new work, thoroughly up-to-date and gives all you would wish 


to know about every conceivable subject. 


reliable. 


Handy, concise, and thoroughly 


You need not take our word for it—decide for yourself, by 
ordering, using for ten days and if not perfectly satisfactory 
return it at our expense and your money will be refunded. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y 
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Quick Duplication of school 


ments, drawings, test papers, etc. by the mimeograph ! ‘Lakes = 
little more than the time to typewrite or draw the stencil. 
distributing. 
And the wonderful new derma- 
type stencil produces absolutely unmatched work—clear— 
the original. 


No slow type-setting and 
ready within a few minutes. 


accurate—exactly duplicating 
needs the mimeograph now—to save 
to do work impossible to do without it. Get 
Dick Company, Chicago — New York. 


range from $30 to $160. 


Rotary mimeograph 
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Cot 


forms, announce- 


Finished product 


ud 


Every school 


time and printers’ bills 
booklet ‘‘E’? from A. B. 


prices 

































Learn about these great prize contests. 
If you attend the movies you know the kind of ideas wanted, One 
of your “happy thouchts’’ has as good a chance of winning a big cash prize as any- 
It's IDEAS that count, not previous experience or education, 
if they possess imagination, are wanted and encouraged. Write for free particulars, 


This Book Is Free To You ie 
Simply mail me free coupon below, and you will get this most interesting 
book and particulars of the big cash prizes, free. 


Learn At Home In Spare Time 
The winner of a recent $1000 prize contest was practically a beginner, 
necessarily any more talented than you. 
picture shows and seen photoplays which you yourself could easily improve on. 
With 30,000 theatres Changing program daily and with the supply of photoplays trom 
Kurope cut off, the demand for new ideas has become tremendous. | 
ican producers are making every effort to interest new writers in this work by 
offering prizes, 
Saturday Evening Post: 
The Balboa Amusement Producing Company, of 
Los Angeles, begun by offering a prize of two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars for the best picture story 
sent them, 
offers five thousand dollars for the best moving- 
picture play submitted to it. 
writer is to receive one thousand dollars; 
third-best, five hundred dollars; the fourth-best, 
two hundred dollars 5 
tion prizes of one hundred dollars each, 
Through the New York Evening Sun, 
Vitagraph Company of America is conducting at 
this writing a prize photoplay contest, The first 
prize is one thousand dollars; 


body, free, 


body's, 


hundred and fifty dollars; and there are consola- 
tion prizes of one hundred dollars each, 
prize contests have greatly encouraged and stimu. , 
luted the amateur photoplay writers throughout 
the country. 
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In Cash Prizes 


100 


For 


Per Month 


Read these paragraphs clipped from a recent 


The Italian Society Cines, of Rome, 


The second-best 
the 


and there are five consola- 


ersons sh 
the D 


earn from 
the second, two 


These 

















FREE 
ELBERT MOORE, 
Box 772DC, Chicago 


Send free booklet, “Tow to Write Photoplays” and 
all lacts about guarantee and $1000 cash prizes, 


COUPON 


Zz 





Act at once, betore it is too late. 


You have doubtless been to moving 


work done in their own home, 
enables those who lack the experience necessary for 
writing novels and stage plays to express the strong 
and original ideas which many of them possess, 


Elbert Moore (1410) 
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Movie Plots 


New Ideas By New Writers Wanted 


Previous Experience or Special Education Not Necessary—-Big Demand 


They are open to every- 





How To \ 
Write 
Photoplays 


by 
Elbert Moore 


Germer Dranarie Hater of cae 


nian 


Beginners, 


Not 








The Amer- 


number of the 


I Guarantee $10 for Your First Photoplay 


So great is the demand that I am able to guar- 
antee you at least $10 for the first photoplay you 
write by my method, 
every person with sufficient imagination and intelli- 
ence to be interested in this advertisement should 
possess material for at least one successful photoplay. 
And in order to make it worth your while to write to 
me IT make you this remarkable guarantee, 


This means you, I believe that 


Many 


ould be able to write as much as one suc- 


cessful photoplay each week, Such a record is by no 
means uncommon, and those who are doing this can 


a month simply for spare time 


$100 to $3 y 1 
Writing photoplays 


Save $5 By Acting Now 


I show you how to turn your ideas into correct 
photoplay form by a simple, easy method which 
is endorsed by the Balboa Amusement Company, 
mentioned above, and by many others. As former 
Scenario Editor of one of the largest companies, I 
speak with authority. Use the coupon to obtain the 
free booklet and tao 
you will obtain the benetit of a $5 reduction which I 


rticulars. If you act at once 


lowing for advertising purposes, to these 


who will start taking my lessons within 20 days. This 
cuts the cost to very low figures. 
$5 by delaying, when it costs hi 


Do not throw away 
g toi . 





Use free coupon at once, before 
you turn the page. 


720¢ Chicago 
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!so impressively confirmed the cpigram 
of Milton, that: ‘‘peace hath her victo- 
ries no less renowned than war,’’ as the 
last fifty years. Scholars have been 
glutted with tales of carnage, massacre, 
bloody heroism. It is quite essential to 
instil ideals of chivalry, heroism and 
self-sacrifice. But the young mind 
should receive this sort of thing from 
exemplifications of true manhood. War 
is horrid, ghastly, uncivilized. War is 
not the source of fine social virtues. 
There are many circumstances which act 
as ‘‘the moral equivalent of war.’’ The 


the service of man. 





highest glory, the crown of endeavor, is 


This book iterates vivid and thrilling | 


stories, often historic, always true, of 
the conquest of nature, heroic accom- 
plishments for the relief or help of 
those in need, and many other such no- 


war tales tawdry and disgusting in 


comparison. 


‘‘Child Training.’’ By V. M. Hillyer. 
Cloth. 8vo. 300 pages. $1.60 net; post- 
age 10 cents. The Century Co., New 
York. 

This is a work inspired by the reali- 
zation of the inadequacy of present sys- 
tems, and the demands of modern prog- 
ress in psychology and pedagogy.% It 
sets forth a course of systematic lessons 
and drills for the child under seven, 
which can be given the individual child 
at home or a group of children by either 
the trained or the untrained teacher or 
parent. It aims to correct or prevent 
common faults—sentimentality, effemi- 
nacy, emotionalism, temper, untruth, 
etc. The course includes Habit Drills, 
Manual Work, Physical Training, Social 
Training, Information, Reading, Writ- 
ing. 
but to set him on the right path. It is 
a very practical handbook for daily use 
and many mothers and teachers need ex- 
actly this book. 


‘“‘Grammar for Thinkers.’’ By True 
W. White, M. A. Paper. 4%x 6% in. 
50 pages. The Teachers’ Exchange, 


Boston. 

This is a paper covered pamphlet by 
one of the managers of the Teachers’ 
Exchange of Boston which recommends 
teachers, tutors and schools. The writer 
wrote with the idea that the student 
must think more when he studies gram- 
mar. Grammar’s first value is as a drill 
| in accurate thinking. It is a study of 
logic. The student must know what forms 
and expressions are correct; he must not 
find it necessary to guess what forms 
sound right. The definitions in general 
are very good, ‘‘A sentence is a group of 
words that shows a thought about some- 
thing;’’ though sometimes a little in- 
definite, “A verbal is a form of a verb 
that is not used as a predicate.’’ The 
sentences used in illustration are well 
chosen. There is no confusion, no multi- 
plicity of detail, no prolix explanation. 
here seems to be no reason why this 
Grammar in the hands of a competent 
teacher should not bring about fine re- 
sults in the last year of the grammar 
school. 





‘Sight Reading Melodies for Primary 
Grades. Words by Laura Rountree 
Smith, and music by F. F. Churchill. 
Paper. 10x7 in. 389 pages. 35 cents. 
Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago, III. 

This clever collection of melodies is 
designed to teach primary students the 
intervals and the scales through the 
songs. While this is a new theory it is 
not an innovation; for it has been tried 
out with beautiful success again and 
again. Laura Rountree Smith is we!l 
known to readers of Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans as the contributor of 
music and entertainments. She is the 
author of ‘‘ Bunny Cotton-tail Books’’ and 
‘Sixty Musical Games and Recitations.’’ 
In the book before us; the words and 
music are to be read at sight; and both 
are simple enough for the primary scholar 
to master. He is to grasp the idea of 
the position of the keynote (first tone in 
the scale of the given key). He is then 
to learn to grasp the position of other 


EXTRA MONEY, TEACHERS 


We pay $5.00 cash a dozen for names of bona 
fide boarding school —- students. 
Also commission, rite 
Association of Boarding Schools 
Times Bldg., N.Y. or Masonic Temple, Chicago 











table and fascinating themes which make | 





It is not intended to boost the child | 
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O. M. HEATH, Director and Principal 
Established 10 Years 


TEACHERS! 
AN EXAMINATION STARING YOU IN THE FACE! 


We have an easy method and delightful 
correspondence courses. 


Are you a city teacher who wants an increase 
in salary ? 

Are you a village teacher who wants to get 
into the city ? 

Are you a country teacher who wants to get 
into the village or city ? 

Are you without a profession and do you want 
to pass a teacher’s examination 


WRITE US FOR PARTICULARS 


County Superintendents: We want your co- 
operation in’ introducing our courses to your 
teachers. Wecan help you to increase the eftici- 
ency, enthusiasm, and spirit of your teachers, 

2,700 Chicago Teachers have studied in this 


school, 
WRITE FOR OUR PLAN 

We have published a book containing all Chicago 
and Cook County teachers’ examination questions, 
March to November,1914, Invaluable for teachers 
everywhere preparing for examinations. Cloth, 
75 cents. Paper, 65 cents, 

Ask us about our plan for loaning our corres. 
pondence outlines, 


THE CULTURAL REVIEW SCHOOL 
37 So. Wabash Ave., Bx 1220, CHICAGO, ILL, 














GET A BETTER 
PLACE 


Uncle Sam is the Best Employer 


Pay is high and sure; hours short; 
places permanent; promotion reg- 
ular; vacations with pay; thous 
ands of vacancies every year; all 
kinds of pleasant work everywhere; 
no lay-offs; no pull needed; com- 
mon education sufficient. 


This Book 


tells of about 300,000 protected 
positions in the U, 8. Govern- 
ment service, where there isa 
big chance for you~if you want 
it—with sure and generous pay 
and lifetime employment. Places 
open to American citizens of 18 
orover, 
| Special money back guarante 
if you write today for Booklet R,@ 
1140, IT IS FR 
Karl Hopkins, 






















EE. 
Washington, D.C, 














COPY THIS SKETCH 

and let me see what you can do with it. You 
ran earn $20.00 to $125.00 or more per week, 

as illustrator or cartoonist. My practical sys- 
tem of personal individual lessons by dail will 
develop your talent. Fifteen years successful 
work for newspapers and magazines quali- 
fies me to teach you. Send me your sketch of 
President Wilson with 6c in stainps and I will 
send youa testlesson plate also collection of 
drawings showing possibilities for YOU. 

. THE LANDON SCHOOL OF 
ILLUSTR G AND CARTOONING, 
1453 Schofield Building, Cleveland, 0, 


FREE TUITION BY MAIL 


To test our methods of teaching by correspondence, ¥6 

willgrant’*Free Tuition Scholarships” ton limited num 

ber of new applicants for instruction in the following 
FREE TUITION COURSES TAUGHT BY MAIL 

















Normal Penmanship Bookkeeping 
High School Typewriting Agriculture 
Professional Shorthand Civil Service 
Sal hip D ic Science Drawing 
Engineering Law Real Estate 


inglis Story Writing Automobile _ 
Over 100 branches included, Enrolln ent feo % 
tuition free to first applicants. Send us your name and 
address—NOW—TODA ¥—tomorrow may be too late. “P9 
itnow.” For “Free Tuition Scholarship” and full partic 
ulars, address CARNEGIE COLLEGE, + Rogers, hie 


Drawing --- Painting 
Ee Learn at Home by Mail 
t, Special Limited Offer 


Be a Cartoonist, Newspaper 
Magazine or Commercial Illus 
trator; paint in Water Colors oF 
Oil, Let us develop your tal- 
ent. Free Scholarship Award. 
Your name and address brings 
you full particulars of this U- 
usual offer by return mail and 
our handsome illustrated Art 
Annual, free. 


FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, Studio 863, Omaha, Nebrasa 


—— al 


Training School for Nurses 


THE MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL 
Registered by the State of Illinois. Three yeer) 
course preparatory instruction. Theoretical and 
practical class work throughout the course 
For information address 
MISS E.C. BURGESS, R.N, Supt., Box 31 Training School 
Michael Reese Hospital, - = = Chnteage 
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LITTLE PEOPLE 
EVERYWHERE 


Everybody is 
thinking about 
the war in Eur- 
ope. This is 
the time to have 
the school chil- 
dren read such 
books as Fritz 
in Germany, 
Colette in 
France and Bor- 
is in Russia. 


FRITZ IN GERMANY 


The normal 
life of the coun- 
tries is depicted 
in these books, 
not the abnormal, war-harried con- 
dition made too familiar by the news- 
papers. These books, and ten others, 
are in the series ‘‘Little People Every- 
where.” (Each valume, 45 cents post- 
paid.) They are supplementary readers, 
—good stories, with the human touc hs 
children like them; the information is 
acquired painlessly. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., Boston 

















GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS 


KINDERGARTEN CRAYON 


Large Hexagonal Sticks 


LECTURERS’ CHALKS 


White and Colored Square Sticks 





*“DUREL” PRESSED CRAYON 
Free from gloss 
“CRAYOLA” FOR GENERAL USE 


Twenty-four colors. 


Various sizes, 
BLACKBOARD CRAYONS, WHITE 
COLORS, ETC, ETc. 
Send for samples and Catalog 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


§1-83 Fulton St., New York 


AND 





















STUDY L AW At HOME 
ie see 


weds 7 Course most complete, 
] cal, easiest of any hina 
ig uty “Prcaskagen Attor 
| .  Facu Yoo rominen rne 
Free Pub 

coed pile Spe Course, Catalog an Pe 
; McKINLEY quevensrry, 
L557. s5th Street Chicago, I. 


Become a Trained Nurse 


We will train you in your own home in a few weeks 
assist you to employment at $12 to $25 per week. Study 
inspare time and receive diploma in a year or less, approved 
it doctors. Hospital experience also given if desired. 
e of nurses oon eg last 12 years. Send for 
tatalog, Easy terms. State age and ability. Address 


AMERICAN TRAINING SCHOOL, 1547 La Salle Av., Chicago 
c 7om mer c 44 


Exeellent Salaries ‘:" nner ety 


Mon Course by mail, ron your next 
lon with us. A position awaits you. Write 
VAM, W WOLF, Manager Chaffee's, OSWEGO, N. Y. 

een 























Great demand for 





reading in music should be as commonly 
learned as reading of language. It can 
be done with much practice. Scholars 
love to be able to doit. This booklet is 
a valuable publication. 


**Handbook of Medical Entomology.’ 
By Wm. A. Riley, Ph.D. and O. A. 
Johannsen, Ph.D. Cloth. 8vo: 350 pages 
$2.00. Comstock Publishing Co., Ithaca, 
N. Y. 

The authors give here a general survey 
of the field of insect transmission and 
dissemination of diseases of men. It is 
a book for students of medicine or of 
entomology. The writers do not look 
upon this work as final, for the subject 
is always developing and shifting its new 
points. Most of the literature on the 
subject has been heretofore in isolated 
monographs in foreign languages. The 
work is not too technical for the average 
teacher who may be interested in the 
subject. The book is splendidly gotten 
up; profusely illustrated and well printed 
in readable type. 


“Brief Course in Isaac Pitman Short- 
hand.’’ Cloth. 16mo. 174 pages. $1.25. 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, New York. 

This book has been planned to meet 
the demands of the evening school stu- 
dent and teacher of Phonography. To 
this end several features are introduced. 
Explanations of principles have been 
amplified and simplified. Exercises have 
been shortened to permit a more inten- 





| rearranged. 


sive study. Course of study is slightly 
Exercises to develop speed 


; are given. 


!a weekly 


, 


‘*School and Society’’ is the name of 
journal covering the whole 
field of education in relation to the prob- 
lem of American Democracy, which be- 

gan publication in January. Its editor 
is Dr. J. McKeen Cattell, professor of 
psychology in Columbia University and 
the Teachers College, editor of ‘‘Sei- 
ence,’’ **The Popular Science Monthly”’ 
and ‘‘The American Naturalist.?’ It will 
emphasize the relations of education to 
the social order, scientific research in 
education and its applications, freedom of 
discussion and reports and news of 
events of educational interest. The an- 
nual subscription price is $3.00.  Pub- 


lished by the Science Press, Garrison, | 


| 
| "Solutions given to all problems, 





School Savings Banks 


A million and a quarter dollars is on 
deposit in school savings banks in the 
United States, according to a bulletin 
just issued by the Bureau of Education. 


This money is distributed among 217,000 | 


pupils, who thereby learn lessons of 
thrift for use in later life. 
Belgium has the honor of originating 


the school savings bank system, accord- 
ing to the bulletin. Prof. Laurent, of 
Ghent, Belgium, in 1873, began the work 








| among school children 


‘‘for amelioration 
of poverty and the improvement of indi- 
vidual and national life.’’ His work soon 
attracted the attention of the leaders of 
education in other countries. A native 
of Belgium, John Henry Thiry, put the 
school savings banks on a permanent 
footing in the United States. Mr. Thiry 
established banks in Long Island City, 
N. Y., and the New York schools, under 
Supt. Maxwell, have been among the 
most successful advocates of the system. 
Mr. Thiry’s efforts in behalf of school 
savings banks have been continued since 
his death, in 1911, by Mrs. Sara Louisa 
Oberholtzer of Philadelphia, who has 
aided in the compilation of the Bureau’s 
bulletin on the subject. 

Several methods in vogue for collect- 
ing and banking the savings of the chil- 
dren are described. Usually the coop- 
eration of a well-established savings 
bank in the school community is first 
secured. Forms and blanks are provided 
by the banks. When the amount reaches 
one dollar, the child is given a bank 
book and becomes, through the school, 
a regular patron of the bank. When the 
deposit reaches three dollars or five dol- 





adapted to the pocket 
Will iast for months. 


justable b 


dime and get one. 





prices to teachers in dozen 
Satisfaction guaranteod, 


Every Teacher and Pupil needs a 10¢ 
SEE-RITE PENCIL POINTER. 


Hundreds of thousands in use, 
school room or desk 
Will not break the lead, 
waste the pencil or litter the floor. 
lade shaves like a plane, 


SEARIGHT MFG. COMPANY, 
147 Ww. Columbia Street, ““D"” 


Especially ff 


The ad- 
Special 


Jots. Send a 





Detroit, Mich, 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
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tones with relation to the keynote. Sight | lars (as the banks elect) it draws inter- 


est at three or more per cent. Among 
the cities where the school savings banks 
have done notable work are Pittsburgh, 
Pa., where over $600,000 has been de- 
posited since the introduction of the sys- 
tem. Chester, Pa., has now on deposit 
over $44,000. Toledo, Ohio, established 
the system in 1911, and has deposited 
since, over $252,000, with $70,000 reported 
as still on deposit. Atlantic City, N. J., 
has on deposit over $33,000. Pupils in 
Grand Rapids, Mich., deposited $75,000 
in the several years since establishing 
the bank and have drawn out in that 
time only $10,000. 

The bulletin suggests that there can 
be a stimulating relation between the 
United States savings system and the 
school savings banks. The postal sav- 
ings banks receive deposits from all over 
ten years of age. ‘‘Children who have 
spent their pennies and nickels in candy 
shops and moving- picture shows until 
they are ten years old,’’ declares the 
bulletin, ‘ ‘are not likely to hold their 
cards until they accumulate the one dol- 
lar, to be exchanged for a certificate of 
deposit. School savings banks are 


by the postal savings banks.’ 


HOW TO PASS EXAMINATIONS 


PREPARE BY STUDYING PAST EXAMINATIONS 
These past examinations, with answers reviewed 
carefully, Will prepare the student to pass any 
teachers, Regents or Civil Servier exami 
fered inany sate in the Union, These 
ations were prepared, nearly all’ of tb 
yonder the direet supervision of Judge Dray 
Late Commissioner of Education for New a 


¢ NEW YORK STATE EXAMINATIONS for 14 YEARS PAST 
COM. DRAPER WITH ANSWERS COMPLETE 

Exam. in Arithmetic,” with Ans .25 
Exam. in Grammar, with Ans .25 
ixam. in Geography, with Ans .25 
?xam. in Physiology, with Ans .25 
Exam. in Methods, with Ans .25 
7xam. in Civil Gov., with Ans .25 
Exam, in U.S. Hist., with Ans .25 
Exam. in Eng. Comp., with Ans .25 
7xam. in Bookkeeping, with Ans .25 
with Ans .25 
with Ans .25 
with Ans .25 
with Ans .25 
with Ans .2 
with Ans .2 
with Ans .25 
with Ans .25 
with Ans .2 
with Ans .25 
» with Ans .25 
with Ans .25 

















ixam. in School Law, 
ixam. 


in Algebra," 
in Gen, Hist., 
in Rhetoric, 
in Literature, 
in Botany, 

~ in Physics, 
jxam. in Chemistry, 
ixam. in Zoology, 
ixam. in Geology, 
ixam. in School Econ. 
00 \Coeatieas in Reading, 
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Price of any one subject 25 cents: any 14 subjects, B1.50; 
the 21 subjects complete for 82.00, whieh is lows than 10 cents 
for cach subject. 

BALL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Box N.- Rochester, N. Y. 














AN OLD BLUE-BACK SPELLING BOOK 


and other relics of by-gone school day s, used fifty vears | 
ago. —The Old Blue-Back (Webster's) speller, Copy- | 
righted 1857, Price 24e,.—W ilson’s Primary Speller,Copy- 
righted 1863, Price 40c,—Metully's Third Reader, opy- 
righted 1865, 1° rice 70e, —Ray’sOld Practical Arithmetic, 
Copyrighted 1857, Price $1.00, Valuable Old Hard-to tind 
Books—(not second-hand) mailed, prepaid on receipt | 
of price. Address AMOS POE, Evansville, Indiana 
German ! 


Spanish ! cme 


Y P ‘re are unlimited opportuni- 
ties, good positions and higher sal- 
aries for men and women who 
know foreign langnages. The Latin 
American countries will need 
American teachers, Prepare now! 
You can learn easily and quickly 
at home during spare moments 
by the 


Language Phone Method 


And Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry. 

It is simple, inexpensive and convenient. You hear 
the living voice of a native professor pronounce the 
foreign words and phrases,over and over, until you know 
them, Our records can be used on any talking mae hine, 

Write for Free "Treatise on Language Stady" 
ticulars of casy payment plan and free trial offer. 

THE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD, | 
964 Putnam Building, 2 West 45th Street, New York 





French! 





par- 








Illinois Training School 


For Nurses 
FOUNDED IN 1880 


Offers an up-to-date course in theoretical inctruction 
and practical training to women who wish to enter | 
the nursing profession, 

Favorable applicants must meet the requirements 
of good health, of age (19-35) of eood moral character, 
having had one year of High Sehool instruction or | 
its educational equivalent, 

The instruction covers a period of three years, in 
eluding # preliminary course, 

The school catalog and blanks, will be seut on ap } 
plication tothe SUPT, OF NURSES, 500 Si cotinane 
st., Chicugo, Hil. 





ORATION Essays, Speeches,social, formal, 

9 all eubjects,not ordinury stock 

» odie, but discourses that are 

distinctave. Written to order. Five minute (0 worls) 
paper, 81,00 each, Longer writings in proportion, 

EVUMAIM BUCHWALD, Dept, N, 113 bast 12050, SEW YORK 





needed to prepare young people to profit | 


if 


What Clarkson 
is Doing for 
the Book Buyer 


every walk of life — from the 

day laborer to the college e professor 
and high government official, from 

¢ persons who buy a few books of 

ular fiction to A. + raons who 
Pride themselv. ing the com- 

plete works o standard 


and sell Just the book: . tel Y noe mony it te eaving 
s ‘ant—al at @ sav 
of from 80.30 per cent— Jou examine the books in owe 
home for five dase be before care for them, If pot ore 
turn them at my expense—and—owe me nothi 


Sample Prices: 
The Eyes of the World, 90 Messageo and Papers of the 
Their Yesterdays, 35¢ pumera Vonfecergey, 3-4 
° blish: 
Winning of BarbaraWorth, 85¢ lous be ee, oe a 
Calling of Dan Matthews, 36¢ Home Library, 8 vols, eloth, 
Library of Oratory, 15 vols., publisher" 8 price $4 — my 
publisher, 8 price $15 ~ my ae 
priee $4.76 Wild Animals of North Amer- 
serge 40 vol. full flex. _¢, publisher's price $3—my 
oroceo, largest type brice 46c 
and best notes of any Shakes- tions, Addresses and Club 
price di my oie Publisher" ow wae oueas ‘8 price 
Price $96—my pri $1.50— 
re De Luxe Eaton Morocco te 
pany rx them at less than 28 cents on the dollar. Hugo Kipling, 
Poe, Eliot, Dickens, Thackeray, Scott and scores of others. 


Get My Big, New Catalog 


My new So ntalog. Scent free a for the asking, tells you hew te 
5 t is a course in 


“4 comp! ete works, 





hy 
he oy 


ke. 
r: matt vnalits irth 
“i a ‘and at oft ‘and ‘death of auth 


fotene 
ds ot 
ousands of single ¥« volumes listed.” 
I soll more wea direct to the booklover—the individual reader 


the rich man who insists upon his dollar's wer~ — man wi 
watches his pennies — sell — than any 
other man in America, Every book new and. Freeh, and 

ed to please you — 70 to be the judge. LS o not q ryin dee ana 
would rather have ook or set of boo corned of ex: 
pense than to have A issatisfied customer, 


David B. Clarkson, The Book Broker 
340 Clarkson Building Chicago, Illinois 


ASeod Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 





















This Combination: 
3 Sections, glass doors, top and 


base, (SOLID OAK) 
ON APPROVAL? @ > 


findsirom, 


SECTIONAB-BOOKCASE 


Our new “Universal Style’ combines a pleasing endur- 
ing design, with Jntest practical improvements in con- 
struction, Adapted fot home or office library; beautifully 
finished in SBOLID OAK with non-binding, disappear- 
ing glass doors, at $1.75 per section; top and base, #125 
gach, The greatest value we have ever offered, 
ders amounting to $1000 and over we pay 
slight extra charge to extreme Western States, 
styles and grades at correspondingly low prices 
strom Bookcases are 





On or- 
freight; 
Other 
Lund 
endorsed by over fifty thousand 


users, Sold only direct from our fnetory at a consid- 
erable saving to you. Write for our new 
cutalog No, 24, 
THE C. J, LUNDSTROM MFG. CO. 


Little Falls, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and 
Filing Cabinets 

Flatiron Midg.. 


Branch Office + N.Y. City 








PICTURES AND CASTS FOR SCHOOLS 


CLASS GIFTS 
Illustrated Catalog sent FREE, 
10¢ to cover postage. 
National Art Supply Company, 


122 South Michigan Bivd., 
hicagoa 


The Lawton Duplicator 


Send 














e CSET 4 perma net Thirty desu 
™~s triul to teuchers 
! Write for catalog ¢ 
giving size and our 

free trial offer 


MERKTOCUAPH MEG. & 
DUEPLICATON CO, 
2 Murray St, N.Y. City 


Veo Oe N 








World's greatest 
2900 Lake, Chicago 


Piano instantls—first trial 
invention, Musician seit. Maker, 


PLAY 
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in silver, 
to give the latest cull effect. 
through perforations aud held by friction. 


must be furnished when you order. 
copy submitted, Write legibly. 


JIceachn, No less than 12 sold. 





are impossible. 


| We feol’bath glad and'gad’tu-day * *, 

| jet _ Andwearce can Wide the ining toer “ 
We're glad for changer on tile's wey. 

71) Yetuad topart frore vehoo mane: dear 











Splendid Opportunity For Teachers 


The Jast day of school affords a splendid opportunity for teachers to leave a good impres- 
sion upon the entire community by giving Seibert Souvenirs to the pupils. 
Souvenir pleases the scholar and gra‘ifies the parents. 


SEIBERT SOUVENIR NO. 14 


Illustrated herewith is a beautiful product of the printer's art. 
Text matter is steel engraved in green, the cover is of heavy, pebbled stock, refolded 
Size, when folded, 4x6 inches, 


The inside of the souvenir consists of an eight-page insert, giving ample space for the name 
of the teacher, school board, scholars, school, district, Lownship, county and state 
We guarantee to print all names and data correctly as per 


Anappropriate poem occupies three pages of the insert. 

If you desire, a photo of yourself or school building may be tipped on the first page. This 
adds greatly to the individuality of the souvenir, 
and address on the back of the photograph and it will be returned uninjured, 
not wish to use photo, the panel will show a suitable phrase neatly engraved, 


PRICE LIST POSTPAID 


12 without photo, $1.15; additional ones 6c each; 12 with photo, $1.25; additional ones 
Envelopes to match, 5c per doz. 
pany order, Stamps or personal checks will be accepted only when other forms of remittance 


If you desire to see samples of this and other souvenirs, send 2c in stamps. 


You will experience a great deal of satisfaction in having Seibert Souvenirs for the last 
day of school, Decide early. Place your order for Souvenir No, 14 today or ask for samples, 
Don’t delay. If you are dissatisfied with the souvenirs, your money will be refunded. We 
have been dealing with hundreds of teachers continuously for years, 


[As a om Seibert Printing Co., Box 10, Canal Dover, Ohio 


A Seibert 


‘The syinbolie design is embossed 


The genuine silk ribbon is drawn 


which matter 


We copy any photograph sent us. Write name 
In case you do 


Remittance must accom- 














Kewaunee Laboratory Furnitur 


For Domestic Science 


It is a very popular size. Body of table, seats 
and legs are of solid oak; top of white birch, 
meat and bread boards of selected maple. 
Drawers and cupboards fitted with high-grade 


master-keyed locks. 


Adjustable Drawing Tables 

These drawing tables are strongly constructed, 
and are made of selected solid oak. Boards stand 
40 inches above floor when level. The drawing 
board can be tilted to any angle, either front or 
back, nearly to a perpendicular position. Board of 
clear, soft, white basswood. The box attached to 
trestle will be found very convenient for holding roll 
of drawing papers, tracing cloth, ink, tools, etc. 


We have many interesting specialties in the way of Laboratory Furniture, 
as well as the standardized equipment. e can satisfy your needs, whether 
for Chemistry, Physics, Biology, Psychology, Physingraphy, Domestic Sci- 
ence, Kindergarten or Agricultural Work. Just ask for CATALOG L. 





No, 425 








No, 457 





e 
LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


70 Fifth Avenue, Tel., Chelsea 3909 


New York Office, 




















FREE 


LET YOUR PUPILS EARN IT 


BIG FLAG FOR YOUR SCHOOL 
ONLY 30 BUTTONS 


OW is thetime for every school or room to have a big 
N flag, “Old Glory” isan indispensable feature of every 
occasion requiring special decorations, and the sight of 
“The Stars and Stripes” floating in the breeze every 
day keeps alive the patriotic spirit in the children, 

Ask the children to sell them at 10 cents each to 
their parents or friends. Send us the proceeds and 
we will immediately forward this handsome flag pre- 
paid, free of all charges. 

The flag isa good big one, 5 ft. x 8 feet., with 48 
stars. Fully guaranteed. Money returned if not satis- 
factory. Write Now. 

As reward for promptness, we will also send a 
pretty silk flag, 10x15 inches, to those forwarding the 
proceeds from the buttons within fifteen days, 


THE COLIN SUPPLY CO. 
368 Pike St., - Covington, Ky. 

























At Last! A Perfect Duplicator 


has been perfected. The “Modern” Duplicator contains no glue or gelatine. 
ALWAYS “REMEMBER THE MODERN DUPLICATOR.” 

Every Business and Professional Man should own and operate a ‘Mod- 
ern” Duplicator, IT WILL SAVE YOU TIME, LABOR AND MONEY, 

When you want ten, twenty, forty, fifty or more letters of the same kind, 
typewritten or pen written, just write one letter inthe regular way, put it 
on Duplicator, anda strong copy is transferred tothe Duplicator, remove 
letterand print the duplicate (facsimile) letters. Music, Maps, Lessons, 
Examinations, Solicitations, Letters or anything can beduplicated in one 
or more colors at the same time. Sosimplea child can use it. Lasts for 
years. Can be used a hundred times each day. Letter size, 9x12 inches, 
Less SPECTAL DISCOUNT to sehools and teachers, of 20 percent, or $3.60 net. 
Address the manufacturers, 


330 Vitth Ave., 





complete, S450 
Booklet of other sizes free, 


J.C. DURKIN & REEVES CO., Pittsburgh. Pa. 














Education Notes 


Mrs. Ella Flagg Young was re-elected 
in December to her sixth term as super- 
intendent of the Chicago schools. She is 
seventy years old. 


It is stated that there are 2930 Chau- 
tauquas in this country. More than 2200 
were held in tents last summer, as the 
result of the circuit idea. What a won- 
derful contribution this is to the ethical, 
social and educational uplift of the com- 
munities thus supplied. 


One hundred and nineteen schools out 
of 433 say that seventy-five per cent of 
their pupils can sing an ordinary hymn 
at sight, according to a report of the 
United States Bureau of Education. 
Ten per cent of the schools have pianos, 
and half that number have organs. 


During the last year nearly four thou- 
sand foreign students were enrolled in 
two hundred and seventy-five different 
American colleges and universities. They 
came from almost every country in the 
world, the largest number, five hundred 
and ninety-four, being from China. 


In twelve universities two hundred and 
ten men tried for positions on the foot- 
ball teams. Some of them used ciga- 
rettes. Of those who smoked only 33.3 
per cent were able to get into the game. 
while of those who did not smoke 65.8 
per cent succeeded. That is, the ciga- 
rette smoker had only half as good a 
chance as the non-smoker. 


Concerning music in the public schools, 
Dr. Claxton, national commissioner of 
education says: ‘‘Sooner or later we 
shall not only recognize the culture value 
of music, we shall also begin to under- 
stand that, after the beginnings of read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, and geography, 
music has greater practical value than 
any other subject taught in the schools. ’’ 


Too much school teaching is done with, 
from, in or by text-books only. Too 
many boys and girls leave school with 
little or no acquaintance with any books 
save the few which have been used as 
instruments of torture in the daily class- 
room routine. There are three things 
which will supplement the text-book and 
which will bring zeal, zest and interest 
into school work: The Teacher, Nature 
and Books.—Jas. I. Wyer, New York 
State Library. 


Charles A. McMurray has been elected 
professor of Elementary Education of 
the George Peabody College for Teachers 
at Nashville, Tenn., and will enter upon 
his duties at the opening of the summer 
session in June. Dr. McMurray has had 
wide experience in the field of elemen- 
tary education. He is now. Director of 
the Normal Training Department and 
Superintendent of Schools at DeKalb, 
Ill., but has previously been at the head 
of the training departments of Normal 
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schools at Normal, Ill., and at Winona, 
Minn. He isalso well known asa writer 
on educational subjects. 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. 617, of the 


United States Department of Agric. 
ture is the one to obtain for Schoo! Les- 


| sons on Corn. 


In the teacher-mother cases in New 
York City, State Commissioner of Edy- 
cation Finley has rendered decisions 
placing back in their positions the teach- 
ers dismissed by the Board for absence 
necessitated by becoming mothers, 
There has been a long and severe fight 
on this matter. 


Several seniors at Princeton University 
will have to learn how to swim before 
graduation time in June or they will not 
receive their diplomas. A regulation made 
by the Faculty in 1911 required all mem- 
bers of the University to pass a stipu- 
lated test in swimming. It has not been 
enforced heretofore, but this year it will 
be put into effect.. The test is to swim 
200 yards and to show a mastery of the 
back stroke and one other recognized 
stroke. 


Ella Frances Lynch, author of ‘‘Edu- 
cating the Child at Home,’’ is having the 
satisfaction of seeing her theories work 
outin practice. Oakland, California, has 
experimented with great success, as has 
Atlantic City, the home of Miss Lynch, 
with her plan for more individual work 
in the schools and shorter hours indoors, 
with long playtime superintended by 
playground associations. In ‘‘ Educating 
the Child at Home’’ Miss Lynch advo- 
cates both the first teaching of, children 
by their mothers and this individual in- 
struction in schools. 


In Norway, Sweden, Finland, Den- 
mark, Holland and other countries of 
Northern Europe, there still exist ‘‘am- 
bulatory’’ schools, or schools in which 
the teacher goes from house to house and 
gives instruction. As the country he- 
comes more thickly settled, this method 
of teaching gradually disappears, but it 
is still the only method practicable in 
districts where the houses are 


some 
found only at the distance of miles 
apart. The clergymen in such countries 


frequently perform both the duties of 
pastor and schoolmaster. This state- 
ment throws light upon a fact in our own 
state history, namely, that the Dutch 
and Swedish settlers along the Delaware, 
before the coming of Penn, had no 
schoolhouses, although they are known 
to have attended in some degree to the 
matter of. education. Considering the 
custom that existed in their own coun- 
tries, then and now, it seems clear that 
instruction was given in the families of 
the settlers, and probably by’ the min- 
isters.—Pa. School Journal. 


In education lies the hope of the world 
today—education in its broadest sense, 
education which will bring us all to 
larger realization and understanding of 
other races and peoples—this might be 
the keynote of the February Century 
Magazine, sounded by W. Morgan Shuster 
in his brilliant presentation of ‘‘Peace 
and Disarmament,’’ some reflections of 
a neutral on war and education; by Ed- 
win Davies Schoonmaker who makes 
some startling statements while he dis- 
cusses the question ‘‘ Has the Church Col- 
lapsed?’’ by Arthur Bullard who in his 
article on ‘‘National Defense’’ declares 
that military strength is not the only, 
or by any means the best, form of protec- 
tion; most strongly of all, perhaps, by 
Marion Craig Wentworth whose one-act 
play “War Brides’’ voices the passion- 
ate protest of the women of the world 
who are ‘‘strong to keep the world g0- 
ing, to keep sacred the greatest things 
in life—love and home and work,’ yet 
are kept ‘‘dumb, silent drudges:”’ 
“Promise to see to it that if we bear 
you the men for your nation, there shall 
be no more war. See to it that they 
shall not go forth to murder and be mur- 
dered. That is fair. We will do’ out 
part,—we always have. We bear and 
rear and agonize. Well, if we are fit for 
that, we are fit to have a voice in the 
fate of the men we bear. If we a 
bring forth the men for the nation, we 
can sit with you in your councils aM 
shape the destiny of the nation, and 84Y 
whether it is to war or peace we give 





the sons we bear.’’ 
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We Want You to Read It 


It is not always that we call the at- 
tention of our readers to advertisements 
which appear in our pages with as much 
real interest in the matter as -we 
have in referring to the ‘‘Library of 
Valuable Knowledge,’’ the advertise- 
ment of which is found on our back 
cover. This is an unusual set of books. 
he writers are all scientists or profes- 
sors of recognized standing, and the 
stories are authoritative, yet told in 
such an interesting way that a mature 
reader or boy or girl may go to them 
with equal pleasure and profit. The 
writer is not saying this from a casual 
reviewer’s glance at the books, or bas- 
ing it, as he might, upon the names and 
standing of the various authors. ‘I'he 
statement is founded on the fact of in- 
timacy with most of the books in the 
set itself. He has had access to these 
books for some time, as they have been 
largely sold in regular book channels be- 
fore this special offering, and has de- 
lighted in going to their pages many 
times when interested in any of the sub- 
jects’ treated. It is this knowledge 
which comes from use which gives spe- 
cial zest to the commendation which he 
here offers. Turn to the page men- 
tioned and read the list of titles from 
1 to 25. See how wide the range of sub- 
jects, and how much of the natural phe- 
nomena of the universe and the progress 
of humanity are embraced in the books. 
You will notice the separate volumes 
are by different writers, selected be- 
cause of special qualifications for that 
work. For instance, Vol. 1., The Story 
of the Stars, is by George F. Chambers, 
a Fellow of the Royal Astronomical 
Society of England, but who, out of his 
vast knowledge of the heavens, has 
written a plain, simple and fascinating 
story. The Story of King Alfred, father 
of letters in Great Britain, is written by 
the famous Sir Walter Besant; The 
Story of Plants, by Grant Allen, etc., 
etc. Then in the twenty-five volumes 
there are nearly 1,000 illustrations, not 
for the purpose of ornamenting the 
books, but made to illustrate the text 
and add to the value of the story. 

While the nature of the books and 
their contents is the important matter 
inthe mind of the purchaser, the style 
of the book, as to size, binding, print, 
etc., is to be taken into account. In 
this direction there is nothing lacking, 
as will be seen by the full description 
given in the advertisement. 

But beyond all this, the plan of selling 
makes the offer complete. The books 
are shipped and the purchaser has the 
opportunity of personal examination and 
may return them if not satisfactory. If 
retained, the payment is made in small 
installments. ‘This opportunity for pur- 
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ictures 


Bir d Pictures Dr. G. Stanley Hall, President of 


Clark University, says: 





2 Cents Each for 13 or more. 
Size 7x9. 


Order NOW for Spring Bird Study. 





“Lam glad to make an exception to my rule to 
commend no school material, in favor of The 
Perry Pictures. Lb have been greatly interested in 
them from the first, and regard them as a very 
important addition to our school equipment, 
They should be in every school, not only in the 
larger cities, butin the smatlest country districts,” 











Send 50 cents for pictures of 25 common 
birds and a very brief description of each. 





pictures of the world. 
may be had at only 





Every child should know these pictures. 
Smaller Half Cent Size. 


The Perry Pictures Company, 


You cannot afford not to have your boys 
and girls know at least a few of the great 
Especially when beautiful reproductions of great paintings 


FOR 25 OR MORE. 
One Cent Each for? on ors 


3 by 3%. Larger Seven Cent Size, 10 by 12. 
i #~ In March send 5 two-cent stamps for our New 64 page Catalogue contain- 
ing 1600 miniature illustrations, a one cent picture, a two cent picture, a bird picture Your Pupils soul) carn seve oe eee en 
in natural colors—and an Extra Size picture on paper 9 by 12. 





THE MILL 


Large Pictures for Schoolroom Decoration 
Why not hang one new beautiful picture in your 
schoolroom NOW so that your pupils can enjoy 
ié all the rest of the school year—and hundreds 
of other pupils for many years to come? 

Only 75 cents for a choice picture, on paper 22x28. 
Ge” Send for “The Mill,’ shown above, or the 
Angelus, Baby Stuart, Sistine Madonna, or 


Sir Galahad, 
e—_—O—OOOC———— 


Your pupils could earn several of these pictures for your 


pictures in the community, “How?!” write for particulars, 


Box 13, Malden, Mass. 
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Number 1 an American Flag. 





chase on this plan will probably not be 
offered to our readers again, a8 we are 
informed by the advertiser that this is 
simply a clearance sale of stock left over 
from 1914. 





Prize Essay 


Through the generosity of a resident 
of California, and in connection with the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition, 
the® National Education Association is 
able to offer a prize of one thousand dol - 
lars for the best essay on “The Essentia! 
Place of Religion in Education, with an 
Outline of a Plan for Introducing Reli- 
gious Teaching into the Public Schools. | 
Religion is to be defined in a way not to | 
run counter to the creeds of Protestant, | 
Roman Catholic, or Jew. 

Notice of intention to file an essay 
must be given the Secretary of the As- 
Sociation by April 1, 1915. Essays will 
be limited to ten thousand words and 
must be in the possession of the Secre- 
tary by June 11, 1915. Six typewritten 
copies must be furnished in order that 
the preliminary reading may be done in- 
dependently. The right is reserved by the 

sociation to publish not only the prize 
essay, but any others which may be sub- 
mitted in competition, copyright privi- 
leges to be vested in the Association for 
Soe as eae Education Associa- 

’ . W. Springer, Secretary, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. ee ” 





f To be of service is a solid foundation 
or ment in this world.—Charles 
. 10 q 
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if you will send 10c to pay postage and packing, 


Read Before You Order 


COPY: Wrile all copy distinctly, 
Name of 
school district number, township, 
county, state, teacher's 
names Of pupils, and numes of 





failed : and write in this order: 
Souvenir 





school officers. 
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guaranteed for all time. 
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Flag Style 


Copied Photos 


We are especially prepared to copy larger photos, and we 
fully guarantee our work. We offer a description of few of our 
many styles. : 


Style G—This is our ever popular Gift Style. Size 4x6, double weight buff 
stock,inot Mounted, This print is of very heavy stock and will serve the 
purpose of any mounted photograph. Printed in ovals and squares, An 
elegant picture for general purposes, rice per dozen $1.00, 

Style C—Framed Mount. Size 3 1-2x7 inches. A very pretty shaped produc- 
tion, in brown and grey, dark border around entire mount, Size of print 8x5. 
Double weight paper. A bargain for the price. Price per dozen $1.00. 


Style E—Limp crash folder, size 6x8 inches, size of print 3x6 inches, double 
weight, buff and sepia tones. Grey and Olive Marble shades, Deckle edges. 


pe 


Delicate tint lines on flaps, Our leader this year. Price per dozer $1.25. 


‘Are just the thing for that purpose, , Ty, 
They are artistic from the typographic 
work to the ornamental. Your name, the names of your pupils, the na:nes 
of school board, your photograph or that of building, are personal feature- 
withagriptothem, Your pupils see their namesin print, perhaps for the  . 
first time in their lives. ‘hey will be kept for the memories that fondly ' 


SAMPLES ARE FREE-—A stamp will be appreciated // | 
Size 3!14x6'% inches, front cover embossed ; 
No. I—12-page booklet: in gold and hand colored. “Guatains ; 


i close of school poem, and other appropriate matter all printed fromengrayved — / 
P illustrated plates. Cover and inserts are united with silk tassel. Size of | 
photo 1!4x2'4 inches, Equally as appropriate with or without photo. 
Prices: First 10, 95 cents; additional ones 5 ecuts each. 
With Photo: First 10, $1.10; additional ones 7 cents each. 


Size 344x514 inches. Oval photo, Em- ' | 4 
No. 2—12-page booklet : bossed in gold. Contaiand iitastreted ' ; , 


4 . f 
close of school poem, and other appropriate matter, Cover and two inserts Nj 


Prices: 40 or less 5 cents each ; additional ones 4 cents each. 
With Photo: 40 or less 6 cents each ; additional ones 5 cents each, Dit 
Send 10 cents extra if less than 15 are ordered, ee N. Qed av Kile exactly 


e Size 4x6 inches, size of photo 
No. 3—l2-pa e oblong booklet : 14x24 in, ‘Cover “eeaboneed 
in gold and hand colored, Contains close of school poem and other appro- = 
priate matter, illustrated. Cover and inserts assembled with silk tassel. | — 
X This is a very pretty design, and has been our leader for many years. 
Prices: 40 or less 6 cents each; additional ones 5 cents each. 
With photo: 40 or less 7 cents each ; additional ones 6 cents each, 
Send 15 cents extra if less than 15 are ordered, 


If you want photos send photo 
to copy, can copy any size photo, 
hut the better the photo the better 
the copy, can copy from among 
are fully 


Send 5e for assured mail delivery, 
Envelopes for styles Nos, 1,2,3, cost 
leach. Same ure fine lined stock, 


GIFTS FOR YOUR PUPILS AT SCHOOL CLOSE 
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Number 2 


Be Satins 


Fla St le: This is a three-fold form, size 4x7 inches. Embossed in colors of flag and gold, Design con- 
ty e sists of Flag. Verse and other appropriate matter. Contains no poems, but the printing done 
* to order is the same as in booklets noted. An opportunity to teach patriotism, Present your pupils with 





This isan entirely new desiga and no pains or money was spared in the making 

of this design and plates, The colors are embossed in glossy ink, and the gold iT 
blends so nicely that it is really necessary for you to see a sample in order to ap- 
preciate the beauty of this style of souvenir, Prices: 10 for $1.00; extra ones 6 cents 
each, With photograph, 10 for $1.25; additional ones 7 cents each, To those ordering 
photo Flag Souvenirs we will give free, 10 small photogyaphic folders, worth 50e— 
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Number 3 
Entertainments 


No. 20—Dialogues for District Schools, 25 original dialogs, for all classes 
of children, Knough matter for the school season, and closing day—From 
the youngest wo the oldest. Price 25 cents, 

No. 21—Children’s Comic Dialogs. Original dialogs for children from 
6 to 11 years of age, some for boys, some for girls, some for both. 50 titles, 
Paper covers, 25 cents. 

No. 22—Surprise Drill Book. Novel drills and marches, with diagram and 
complete instructions, over 50 subjects.—Very complete, 25 cents. 

Songs for Closing Day. A number of original songs especially prepared for 
closing day. Suited to all grades, Original music and others to familiar 
tunes, 15 cents, 

Closing Exercises for the Grades. Wide-awaxe recitations and covering all 
phases for close of school work, 2 clever plays,salutatory, and yaledictory, 25c 
When We Graduate. Indispensible material for commencement work, 
Salutatories, valedictories, hints for orations, preparation and delivery, mot 


toes, outlined graduation essays, orations, in wide diversity of subjects. 250, 


The Ohio Printing Company, 


W. E. Seibert, Prop’r. 


New Philadelphia, Ohio. 





Apparatas for sale, Slightly used. $28.60 wishing compositions, essays or 
Montessori 1’: GOSHORN, 212 Grant Ave. ELGIN, Il THOSE debates, or if you want your work 
criticised and punctuated, send self-addressed en- 





Will pay Relinble Man or Woman %12.50 
to distribute 100 FREE pkes, Perfumed Borax Sohp 
Powder among friends, No money required, 


HOME STUDY Certificate, Diploma, Degree. Cata- | velope with stamp andone dollar to. Mrs. C, K. / re 3 
logue free, Teachers’ Professional College, Austin,Tex. | Sharp, Kort Deposit, Ala, R. F. D. 1. | 1s WARD CO., 222 Institute Pl, Chicago 
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N the above letter Miss Elizabeth Allan, 
member of the American Commission. to 
investigate Vocational Education in Germany, 
















While you may be in no danger of being shot as a spy, 


of its policy holders. This shows what an alarming number 
of teachers suffer from these misfortunes annually, and how 


N“ 
~_ 


_ Dept. I. “ protect you from the financial loss result- 
Lincoin, Nebr. ing from these misfortunes. 
Without obligation \ 
or expense to me, please tell “S 












“Help 
BY H HE 







\ liable you are to be so disabled youself. you nothing to investigate. 








m1 Feacher ) 
rested as Spy’ 











123 No. 33d St.. Omaha 


hb, yi; Uh January 7. 1915. 
5 A Mr. Wm. Ritchie. Jr.. 
Ane Gen'l Manager T. C. U. 


Lincoln, Neb. 
“f, di My dear Mr. Ritchie:- 


Your favor enclosing check was received, 

y+4and I thank you for your promptness. 
The doctor said that my nervous con- 
dition was undoubtedly due to the shock o' 
Ys” Bbeing arrested as a spy in Germany, and being 
WF Abrought face to face with conditions of war 

q prevailing in Europe. 

But perhaps you did not know that on 
be 4 my second day of traveling alone in Europe F(/ o nee 7 
ly after having been there four months, 1 wasf, 4 





i READ WHAT SHE SAYS: 





































eo con by soldiers in Mayence and followedf “> “‘* O cK 
ya 4 to the police station by an angry mob of sev-(~ mo a Veet 
U, wv — ,4eral hundred persons. At the station] was toldf in 
L fiythat five spies had been shot there that day, ae ‘es 
it~ Awhich accounted for the wild excitement, but J 

















h| 
asia | Adid not aad to my peace of mind. 
ae a Z) I had worn my T.C. U. pin all of the 5 
[time I was away, and had it onthe night of myf/ / , . 
arrest. With my papers this helped to show my % ey dea. 
t txt’, 

















American citizenship. . 
While 1 was abroad my sister was so} 
grafraid that my May premium would be for- 










G 
ald 1 

Agotten that she paid it, notwithstanding I hadj_- Pe ene 

sent a check from Germany. 

Z Again thanking you, and assuring youP.?s 

<Cithat I would not be without my T. C. U. policy.//7 
4 Very oly yours, 

ELIZABETH P. ALLAN. _[/ 














tells how she was arrested as a spy in Mayence, Germany, followed to the police station by 
an angry mob and was so terrified that she suffered a nervous collapse. 

Miss Allan’s letter acknowledges receipt of benefits paid her by the T.C, U. during 
her illness, and also tells how her T. C. U. pin helped save her from being shot asa spy. 


We will pay you $50. a month when you are sick, 
you are in danger of being disabled by sickness, accident or injured or quarantined, $1,000 to $2,000 for accidental 
quarantine. death and numerous other benefits. 


During the year 1934 the T.C. U. paid cash benefits | this protection is4} cents a day—$15 a year—payable if 
for sickness, accident or quarantine to more than one in six desired in three $5 installments. 


Do not ignore this vitally important matter. It costs 
Your name and address on 
The T.C. U. cannot prevent your being sick, | the coupon below will bring you complete particulars and 
T.C.U. \ injured or quarantined, but it can and will | other interesting and valuable information by next mail. 


Act NOW while you are still well. 
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The Opportunities Afforded by Arbor Day 


early to declare with the wise 

man that ‘‘the winter is past, 

the rain is over and gone; the 

flowers appear on the earth; 

the time of the singing of 

birds is come, and the voice of the turtle is 

heard in our land,’’ yet it is nevertheless true 

that the advent of that joyous season can not 

be much longer delayed. Already are signs 

apparent which presage the swelling bud, the 

rising sap, the springing grass and all the 

other evidences of the glad recurrence of re- 
turning spring. 

And where else in all the world have we 
such opportunity to study and enjoy itas in the 
open country ? ‘‘Go forth under the open sky, 
and list to Nature’s teachings’’ was not writ- 
ten for the city bred, nor is the experience 
possible for those who dwell in the crowded 
marts and busy haunts of men. - Country 
children are natural, because they live close 
to Nature. It is the privilege of the teacher 
to bring them into full acquaintance with her 
wonders, to aid them to explore her mysteries, 
and to learn the lessons from her storehouse. 

But, alas, too many of us fall far short of 
our opportunities! . Instead of bringing the 
children into simple and natural appreciation 
of the joy of life, the beauty of nature and 
the wonders of the universe, we hold him 
rigid at a desk, and strive drearily to drill 
him in some kind of dull and formal instruc- 
tion. For unhappily most of us have peda- 
gogical and methodical minds. Knowledge 
must be formulated, and organized, and pre- 
sented in formal steps. And so the simple 
truths of nature, —the spinning of the spider, 
the blossoming of the flower, the hatching of 
the cocoon, become the basis for instruction, 
and discipline, and drill! Instead of cheer- 
fully observing, and comparing, and in short, 
pooling our information concerning these un- 
ceasing wonders, we feel that we must in- 
struct the children, and that the slender knowl- 
edge they gain must be made the basis for 
examination! 

The fact is that we have, asa rule, a very 
faulty conception of the nature of the work 
of Arbor Day, and the opportunities it affords. 
This is the day of all days when we can by 
actual demonstration and manipulation bring 
the children into touch with some of the com- 


BY GEOFFREY F. MORGAN 


mon forms of natural life. It is doubly wel- 
come because it affords opportunity for that 
motor activity and social participation which 
Froebel rightly designated as lying at the base 
of all education. If there is one criticism 
more than another to be made of the average 
school it is that there is too much telling and 














Geoffrey F. Morgan 


Recently elected Extension Professor, Ohio Univer- 
sity. Mr. Morgan has contributed to this magazine 
intermittently for the last ten years and his new 
position will be noted with interest by our readers. 
The Ohio University maintains a staff of three men, 
of whom Mr. Morgan is one, who devote their en- 
tire time to extension teaching: that is, they go out 
to various towns and conduct courses for the bene- 
fit of teachers who cannot come to the University, 
this work being granted *university ‘credit. Mr. 
Morgan holds an A. B. from Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity and an A. M. from Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 








not enough doing. All day long the children 
sit in rigid rows, either telling what they have 
learned from more or less weighty textbooks, 
or, more often, listening passively while the 
teacher monopolizes the floor, and the discus- 
sion also. Nor is the error wholly unpardon- 
able, for the second criticism to be made on 
the majority of schools is that teachers are 
trying to teach when they haven’t anything 


to teach with. In rooms devoid of maps or 
charts, lacking in even the simplest of ap- 
paratus, and wholly without anything in the 
way of library or supplementary material, the 
unhappy teacher struggles on, trying vainly 
to make bricks without straw,—or to put it 
more accurately, to build a house without the 
necessary tools. No wonder that the lesson 
sometimes becomes dull, and the yawning 
pupils, weary of the incessant telling, and 
wholly deprived of any opportunity for self- 
activity, become sick and tired of the whole 
business, and join the great army which year 
by year drifts aimlessly from the schoolhouse 
to the street. 

Now, it is quite true that this condition is 
unavoidable in some cases. Undoubtedly, ap- 
paratus costs money, and adequate equipment 
is not to be had for the asking. But consider 
the matter of nature study, and see how speed- 
ily the defense falls to the ground! For na- 
ture study is the one subject, in rural schools 
at least, in which the supply of laboratory ma- 
terial is unlimited. Shall we study trees? 
Trees are all about us, and a collection of 
woods, with leaves, seeds, and all the other 
details, is within the reach of every building. 
Do we seek to know of birds? The laboratory 
of nature surrounds us, and none so poor but 
he may enjoy it to the full. Are we to learn 
something of the germination of seeds? Not 
only do the broad fields teem with opportunity 
for observation, but every granary in the 
neighborhood stands ready to supply us with 
much material for experiment. 

Arbor Day, then, should be the one day of 
all the year when the country bred boy or gir! 
comes into his own. The intimate knowledge 
of nature is his privilege, and in the learning 
of it comes the opportunity to utilize all the 
material which lies ready at hand. 
may for once be discarded, and the lessons 
learned from the great book which the world 
spreads before him. Happy indeed is the 
teacher who has learned how to present and 
make use of the storehouse which lies at hand. 
And thrice happy is the pupil whose teacher 
has the art and skill to turn aside from for- 
mal methods of instruction, and with kindly 
sympathy and gentle understanding to lead 
him into a full and interested acquaintance 
with the ‘‘great wide beautiful wonderful 
world’’ about him. 
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Bluebird Border 


This border shows one way to use the pattern of the Bluebird given below. 


The Bluebirds’ Nest 
By Ruby Margaret Harbin 












ee AN E week I had a_ gloomy, 
ori ba \ crowded schoolroom and fifty 
Ary * h noisy third grade children. 
Ses VL The next week I had the most 
cabo enchanting, alluring room im- 


# aginable and the best children 
I have ever taught! It was Blue Magic that 
wrought the change! 

From a roll of rough blue wall paper I cut 
hundreds of birds traced from a pattern. 
Dark blue Crayola was used to outline the 
wings and heads. Yellow and black and an 
occasional touch of red brought out beaks, 
eyes and breasts. Presto! I had a fluttering 
flock of bluebirds. 

At the top of all the blackboards I made 
















Bluebird Lessons 


dainty friezes by pasting birds at varying in- 
tervals. Over the mantel, against a cream 
background, darted a light-winged family. 
Other birds floated by fine wire from pine 
boughs. 

On the biggest window panes I pasted birds 
tinted with water colors on transparent rice 
paper. The light falling through the gay 
wings was as exquisitely fairy-like as though 
it had undergone the alchemy of Tiffany glass. 

On the outside of the schoolroom door I 
nailed a pretty placard with this inscription: 


BLUEBIRDS’ NEST 
WE NEED YOU FOR OUR HAPPINESS 


The children were ecstatic, and when I told 
them the story of Maeterlinck’s ‘‘Blue Bird’’ 
and explained to them that they could be little 
bluebirds bringing joy and sunshine, their 

enthusiasm knew no bounds. 

The story of the ‘‘ Bluebirds’ 

Nest”? has gone into fifty 
‘ homes and almost every day I 

have a grateful father or 

mother tell me of the struggles 
of some small lad or maid 
who is trying to be a true blue- 
bird—the symbol of happiness. 


Life-Sized Pattern of Bluebird 


Copies of this pattern may be given to pupils to cut from blue paper as described in Miss Harbin’s article, 


or from white paper to be colored with crayon. 


Copies of colored plates of the bluebird may be obtained 
from the publishers of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans at the rate of 13 for 25 cts. No less than 13 sold. 





The Blue Bird 
Retold from Maeterlinck by Barbara H. Reid 


NCE upon a time—this is the story of a 
fairy play and so it must begin as the 
fairy stories do—there lived two children 
called Tyltyl and Mytyl. Their father was a 
poor woodcutter and their home was a cottage. 
They had enough plain food to eat and plain 
clothes to wear, but there was very little 
money in the woodcutter’s home. So it came 
about that on Christmas Eve Tyltyl and Mytyl 
had no Christmas presents. 

They were not cross or unhappy over this 
misfortune. They crept out of their beds and 
stood by the window to look at the rich man’s 
house over the way where the children were 
having a Christmas party. They had never 
seen such beautiful things before, nor a table 
spread with such goodies. 

‘“‘What is it on the 
Mytyl to her brother. 

‘‘Cakes and fruit and tarts,’’ 
Tyltyl. 

“‘Oh,’’ sighed Mytyl. ‘‘I had some once 
when I was little. Are they going to eat 
them?’’ 

‘‘Of course,’’ answered Tyltyl. 

‘Then why don’t they eat them at once?” 
asked the little girl. 

‘‘Because they are not hungry yet,’’ an- 
swered Tyltyl. 

That was more than the little peasant git! 
could understand. She couldn’t comprehend 
what it was not to feel hungry. Still she 
wasn’t envious or cross. She clapped her 
hands with joy and so did her brother when 
the rich children began eating the good 
things. 

While they were watching, as delighted as 
if they were eating the cakes and fruit and 
tarts themselves, a- fairy appeared. , She 
looked like their neighbor Berlingot who was 
a bent old woman with a humped back and 4 
hooked nose. She told them that her little 
daughter was very ill and the only thing that 


table?’’? whispered 


answered 


-would make her well was the blue bird of hap- 


piness. She asked Tyltyl and Mytyl to #° 
and seek for it. To help them she gave them 
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‘ture became resplendent. 
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a little green magic hat which 
had a wonderful diamond in it. 
When the diamond was turned 
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The Bluebird’s Call 


EDNA GroFF DrEIHL 








one way they could see the past. t 
When it was turned another way 
they could see the future. Be- 
sides this, it opened their eyes to 
behold the souls of all the things ' 
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about them. long. 5 = See Pie Soe 2 2 ee 


Tyltyl put it on his head and on 
the instant everything appeared 
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different. The bent old woman 
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was a beautiful fairy princess. 
The flints of which the cottage 
walls were built turned into pre- 
cious stones. The humble furni- 
’ Stran- 
gest of all, the things in the cot- 
tage—the bread rising before the 
fire, the fire itself, the water in 
the water-tap, the milk in the 
jug, the sugar in the package, 
and the light of the lamp became 


lit - tle brown buds on _ the 











alive. Their souls stepped out 
and moved and talked. The cat, 











too, and the dog, became able to la>— r 











talk in human language. The 
dog rushed up to Tyltyl and be- 


tree-tops, _ " Tis. is 








time your new robes should be __ seen.” 
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gan pouring out transports of b— =I a5. ~_ -rol 
affection. & bs fie o= oo epee oe 
‘“‘My little master! My little : e a “— ar 4) ot 
lord!’ he cried, leaping upon the 
boy, caressing him with his ——— ~ =o — | “aneaerecerees mean = = cme 
tongue and going through all —— | + —£ is 
sorts of antics, half wild with 
: I II 
joy. 
“At last I can talk. I had so ‘Wakeup! Wake up!” sang the bluebird, | ‘Wake up, O brave little crocus! 
‘“‘Put on your bright dresses of green, Put on your rich purple and gold, 


much to tell you. Bark and wag 


5 : O little brown buds on the tree-tops, 
my tail as I might I could never Tis time your new robes should be 
seen. 


make you understand. ”’ 

He was perfectly happy in his unselfish de- 
votion. But the cat, who was a different sort 
of a creature and selfish as could be, washed 
his face and smoothed his hair before he went 
up to Mytyl with a smirk. 

“Good morning, miss, how well you look 
this morning!’’ he said flatteringly. 

After much action of which there is no time 
to tell here, Tyltyl, Mytyl, Dog, Cat, Fire, 
Water, Bread, Sugar, Milk and Light started 
out to find the blue bird of happiness to heal 
the neighbor’s little daughter. First they 
turned the diamond and looked into the past. 
There they found their dear old grandfather 
and grandmother and all the little brothers 
and sisters who had died in the Land of Mem- 
ory. They waked and moved only when the 
living thought about them. At other times 
they slept. The children had a beautiful visit 
with their ‘‘granny”’ and ‘‘gaffer’’ who loved 
and petted them as much as ever. When they 
went away they carried in the cage, which 
the fairy had given them to hold, the blue 
bird of happiness, the tame blackbird which 
the old people had owned. In the Land of 
Memory it had turned blue as the sky, and the 
grandparents gladly gave it to them. But 
when they got back to the present time the 
bird was no longer blue. It had become black 
again. So that part of their quest had failed. 

Where was the real blue bird of happiness? 
Light, who was one of their best friends, told 


them it was in the realms of Night with the 





And list to my song of the Springtime— 


’Tis the gladdest of songs ever told. 





III 


**Wake up, O shy little violet! 
Look up at the clear, sunny sky; 
What flower can rival your sweetness? 
Come forth, for the winter’s gone 


by. 
IV 


**Wake up, wake up, dandelion! 
Get ready your gold right away; 
The children are longing to greet you, 
They’}l be soon in the meadows at 
play. 
V 


‘‘The brooks are all laughing and sing- 
ing, ‘ 
Pussywillow’s been waiting here long. 
Come, flowers and leaves and dear chil- 
dren, 
And join in the happy spring song.’’ 








blue birds of dreams who lived 
in the light of the moon and died 
when the rays of the sun touched 
them. So they set out toward 
the palace of Night to find it. 
Now the cat was a treacherous 
creature who pretended to be 
very friendly but really did all he 
could to keep the children from 
succeeding. If they found the 
blue bird, he thought man would 
have complete power over nature 
and the animals. He ran ahead 
and warned Night to hide the 
real blue bird out of sight. To- 
gether they managed that the 
children should catch blue birds 
of dreams, instead, and as soon 
as they got these outside they 
died, so that effort failed too. 
And now the real blue bird was 
in the forest. The false cat (ran 
ahead and told all the trees and 
the animals that Tyltyl and Mytyl 


(Continued on page 69) 






























































“Even While They Are Petting It, the Blue Bird Flies Away” 


Carbon or hectographed copies of this drawing may be given to pupils to trace and color. 
















Blackboard Border Illustrating Life in Holland 
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| Lessons on the Land of Dikes and Windmills 


BY MARGRETE L. PETERSEN 


HE teacher who has not read to 
her children the story of ‘‘The 
Dutch Twins,’’ by Lucy Fitch 
Perkins, has deprived them of 
a great treat. It is a most de- 
lightful story of two small chil- 
“Christopher and Katrina’’ — nick- 





dren, 
named until they grow taller ‘‘Kit and Kat’’ 
—living in the quaint little land of dikes and 


windmills. . The story is one which from he- 
ginning to end holds.the children’s breathless 
attention. 

The character of the country-—its low lands, 
and its many dikes to keep out the cruel sea 
—and the homely life of its brave people im- 
press the children so greatly that uncon- 
sciously they absorb a great deal of informa- 
tion; and then, too, the illustrations in the 
book are so very quaint and characteristic 
that the teacher finds them well worth copy- 
ing on the blackboard. 

The drawings accompanying each chapter 
were placed by one teacher upon the black- 


The Windmill 


VIRGINIA BAKER 


board previous to the reading of the book. 
This took considerable of 
time, but it was time well spent. 


dren could scarcely 
wait to come into the 
schoolroom to view 
proudly the new 
drawings. If an out- 
sider could have seen 
the breathless inter- 
est with which they 
listened to the story 
and studied the pic- 
tures he would have 
declared that the 
effort was worth 
while. 

This little book, 
together with several 
other stories of Dutch 
people, formed the 
basis for the morn- 
ing talk and_ story, 


KATHERINE M. Linron 
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It turns the wind-mill’s ‘a 
Thro’ long, long pipes they make it run To 
tir - ed grow When it 


It nev + er seems to 











a-round As fast 
house and barn all day. 


as they can go. 


has work to do, 





the teacher’s 


The chil- 


the great ocean, and they seemed to be really 
living in the dear little country of Holland. 
The children learned to sing several Dutch 


‘ 





Free Hand Cuttings Illustrating the Song “The Windmill” 


This design calls for eight separate cuttings. 
Miss Virginia Baker in her 


and also furnished in- 
teresting material for 
good language work. 
On the days follow- 
ing this morning 
reading, the chil- 
dren’s little world 
was broadened, un- 
til in imagination it 
stretched far across 






Dutch Village Sa.d-Board Made by Miss Petersen’s Pupils 


It was made by the pupils of | 
school at Warren, R. 


songs very sweetly. ‘‘The children of Hol- 
land Wear Wooden Shoes,’’ published in Pri- 
mary Plans, March, 1914, was one of them. 
Meanwhile, the pupils during the busy 
work period made interesting booklets illus- 
trating the story of Kit and Kat. The pic- 
tures used in these books had been previously 
hectographed by the teacher. These they 
colored daintily and then wrote original sen- 
tences or stories about them. Of course one 
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can not expect much in the way 
of written language work with 
such small children, yet it was 
surprising how well they did. 
These booklets when finished 
were tied with bits of bright 


ribbon, and very proudly carried | 


home, there to be kept among 
mother’s choicest treasures. 

One little girl announced on 
the day after she had carried her 
booklet home, ‘‘ Just think, mam- 
ma did not know a thing about 
Holland. Why, she did not know 
what a dike or a canal was, so I 
just went out in our yard and 
showed her with my _ sand. 
And,’’ she continued, ‘‘she said, 
‘I wish I could go to your school 
and learn all about other coun- 
tries,’ but she thought that the 
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Gretchen’s Little Wooden Shoes 


CAROLINE CAWTHORNE 
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her.”’ 

After the booklets were fin- 
ished and taken home the teacher 
drew upon the board a character- 
istic picture of Holland. It ex- 
tended directly across the rear 





Clatter, 


Chorus— 
blackboard, forming a_ border Clatter 
about one and one-half feet wide, . Clatter, 


and nine feet long. The children 

then colored and cut out hectographed pic- 
tures of windmills, Dutch houses, Dutch 
people, geese, storks, etc. These were pasted 
on the drawing and made a very striking 
picture. This border did not interfere with 
the usefulness of the blackboard, so it could 
be left on a long time, and as months went by 
and other countries were studied the same 
plan was followed, until, at the end of the 
year, there was a border about the room rep- 
resenting the children’s work and telling a 
vital story. 

Meanwhile, the children were planning a 
Dutch village for the sand-board. With only 
a suggestion here and there, they made a 
canal, building on each side a strong wall to 
keep the water from the land. Such patting 
and patting, for the land must be very flat and 
the walls must be very strong. In order that 
the land be kept dry, they must have some 
windmills to pump the water from the low- 
lands into the canals. The windmills were 
made from construction paper and represented 
the work of several children, each child doing 
asmall part. The most skilful children put 
the parts together. The windmills were 
placed on the dikes, ready for operation. 

Then several Dutch houses were constructed 
from green construction paper, with brilliant 
red roofs. When these were placed on the 
sand-board, the children decided there must 
hea flower garden at each house. ‘‘For,” 
they said, ‘Holland is sometimes called the 
‘Land of Tulips.’ ”’ 

The tulips were made from bits of colored 
tissue paper and toothpicks. Disks of about 
three-quarters of an inch were cut from 
bright paper, and pasted to the end of tooth- 
Dicks, green paper was twisted around the 
Dicks for stems and green leaves were added. 
This proved a very fascinating pastime and 
zens of bright colored tulips were made at 


Gretchen walks in wooden shoes, 


That’s the noise they never lose, 
How would you like that? 
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II 


If she’d like to go tip-toe, 
Pitter, patter, pat, 


clatter, clat, 
| Gretchen’s wooden shoes say ‘‘no,’”’ 





With a louder ‘‘clat.”’ 
| Chorus— 
III 
I¢ she’d like to hide away, 
Kverybody knows, 


clatter, clatter, clat, 
clat, clatter, clat, clat. 


19 


By the ‘‘clatter, clat,’’ they say, 
Where the girlie goes. 
Chorus— 
IV 
S’pose she came to school one day, 
With her ‘ ‘clatter, clat,’ 
Wouldn’t teacher stare and say, 
‘OL, what noise is that?’’ 
Chorus— 


S’pose one morning, just for fun, 
Teacher let us choose 
Round and round the school to run 
All in wooden shoes. 
Chorus— 
VI 
Oh, the clatter and the noise, 
Clatter, clatter, clat, 
Dancing girls and marching boys— 
Wouldn’t they like that? 
Chorus— 





home and at school, until a flower 


garden bloomed by each home and 
even by some of the windmills. 
Color always attracts children. 
Next a boat was made to carry 
cheese and garden produce to the 
city market. In order that the 
people on one side of the canal 
could visit those on the other, the 
children found it necessary to 
build a bridge. A drawbridge 
had been planned, but it proved 
beyond the skill of small fingers 
so the children had to content 


(Continued on page 70) 
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Dutch Moving Picture 

Trace the picture and fold back on the 
dotted lines. Cut slit along black line. 
Trace lines of the goose through on 
the other side of the paper, then slip the 
goose through the slit by working the two 
folded edges. The goose can move up 
and down. . Paint the sky blue, the field 
green, the tulips red and yellow, and 
the road, shoes and girl’s hair yellow or 
brown; the basket, windmills and stick 
gray or brown, the dress red and white, 
and the goose white. 
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Picture Study —“The Dancing Children” 


BY AGNES DANIELL DODSON, 


UR study this month is not that 
of a painting, but of a very 
wonderful piece of sculpture, 
called “The Dancing 
Children.’’ 

i Luca della Robbia was 
Italy’s most famous sculptor. He was a su- 
perior worker in bronze and marble, and was 
the originator of the famous terra-cotta figures 
which bear his name. When only thirty-two 
vears of age, he created ‘‘The Singing Galler- 
ies,’’ a frieze used to decorate one of the or- 
gan galleries in the Duomo, Italy’s finest 
cathedral. This frieze consists of ten marble 
panels. In each panel is carved, in high re- 
lief, a group of children who are dancing, or 
singing or playing upon musical instruments. 
Of these ten panels, the one here pic- 
tured is the best known. 

Luca della Robbia worked zealously 
for nine years to complete this extraor- 
dinary decoration. The sculptured 
work in these ten. panels represents, to 
a great extent, the natural love of 
music so characteristic of the Italian 
race. It represents also, in a way, the 
actual street life of many of the little 
children in Italy. 

When strangers walk through the 
city streets, the children stop their 
play. The older ones take up their 
flutes or tambourines, while others sing 
their native songs or dance their 
graceful dances, all keeping time and 
tune so perfectly that many pennies 
and other gifts generously are given. 

See how many there are in this 
group. Those in the background are 
singing, the one on the right is play- 
ing a flute, and two more of the older 
ones are playing an instrumen” similar 
toadrum. How they all s 2m to be 
enjoying the music! The little chil- 
dren in the front are dancing happily. 
From these two figures, this panel de- 
rives its name. They are the most 
prominent. They stand out in highest 
relief. The other figures form an 
appropriate background and splendid setting 
for the graceful performers. The two little 
ones who peek from behind the players are 
enjoying the dancers’ movements. They en- 
joy the excitement, and would, perhaps, like 
to join in the dance, but they are too timid, 
or perhaps they have not yet learned how. 

Notice the earnest expression of the one who 
plays the flute, and also of those who sing, 
while those who play the ‘‘drums,’’ seem a 
little more gay, although just as eager to do 
their best. 

The child who is dancing on the right holds 
a small instrument in his hand, probably a 
sort of rattle, with which he keeps time per- 
haps, while back of his head is another in- 
trument; it may be a kind of cymbal, which, 
let us suppose, the child on the left strikes 
as he dances past it. 

The graceful natural lines and easy flow of 
the drapery is characteristic of Robbia. 











« 


It is interesting to note also the kind and 
style of garments worn. The ruffle over the 
shoulder, the lacing of the sleeve and the 
gathered hem at the bottom of the short skirt 
show careful attention to detail. See the 
sandals worn by the one, and the stockings 
with the softly rolled tops, by the other. A 
cloak hangs long upon the one, while across 
the shoulder of another is a scarf. And. the 
arrangement of the cloak, the scarf and the 
folds of the skirt should receive our careful 
attention. Notice the grace of arrangement 
of the whole group, the suggested grace in 
every movement of their bodies. 

The children wear no clothing. That fact 
makes us think of Italy’s sunny clime. Per- 
haps the little children who play in the streets 





The Dancing Children 


wear very few garments at any time. 

Do you notice that all have curly hair? Two 
wear the scarf rolled softly around the head. 
With the exception of the dancers, all rest 
their feet on solid foundation. The carving 
on the lower part of the frieze is just as care- 
fully done as the more important part. There 
is much detail work here, and also in the fig- 
ures. The muscles, the fingers, the toes, 
and every fold and wrinkle in every garment 
is very carefully carved. 

The deep shadows, and the number of rows 
of musicians give some idea of the high relief 
of this inspiring and artistic masterpiece. 

Of the life of Luca della Robbia we know 
little, but of his work, much. He was born 
in Florence, Italy, in 1399, and attained great 
eminence as a sculptor in bronze and marble. 
Of the celebrated family of sculptors to which 
he belonged, he was the most celebrated. He 
did much work in marble, but his most labo 
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rious task was a bronze door for the Cathedral. 
In high relief he carved in it the ‘‘Evangel- 
ists’? and ‘‘Fathers of the Church,’’ each sub- 
ject surrounded by attendant angels. 

Wonderfully successful as this sculptor was, 
he owes his universal popularity chiefly to 
his discovery of a process of enameling terra 
cotta figures. 

Becoming discouraged at the small profits 
received from his great labors in bronze and 
marble, he experimented much, trying to dis- 
cover a new material, easily modeled, and yet 
capable of being made as durable as stone. 
Finally he succeeded in his desire by coating 
his figures of clay with a stanniferous enamel. 
This enamel, which contained tin, hardened 
the clay so that it became almost  inde- 
structible and very attractive in color, 

tobbia was not the inventor of this 
enamel. It had been used in Italy for 
over two hundred years, but its appli- 
cation to sculpture and later to archi- 
tectural decorations was entirely orig- 
ginal with him, and this important use 
seems to justify his claim to the title 
of inventor and the great popularity 
of the thousands of models in the 
enameled ware in and about Italy, 
has added to his fame. 

Robbia never repeated his produc- 
tions. Every creation, no matter how 
small, was entirely different from every 
other production. He produced in- 
numerable representations, in infinite 
variety, of the ‘‘Virgin and Child.” 
Perhaps his finest is the ‘‘Madonna 

Setween Lily-Bearing Angels’’ over a 
shop in Florence. 

In 1471, he was elected President of 
the Artists’ Guild. This honor he 
declined, however, because of his age 
and ill health. He died in 1482. For 
a number of years before his death he 
lived with his two orphaned nephews, 
whom he had adopted as his sons. 
One of his nephews, who was an artist 
of exquisite taste, continued the work 
in the terra cotta models. And, in 
turn, this nephew’s son continued to produce 
the Robbia ware. 


CONVERSATION TOPICS 


Luca della Robbia was a famous sculpwor. 

He carved the ‘‘Dancing Children’’ in 
marble. 

It took him nine years to carve ten groups. 

They were used to decorate the largest 
church in the city of Florence. 

Luca della Robbia carved wonderful figures 
in bronze, also. 

He modeled many figures in clay. 
painted them with enamel. 

This enamel made the clay hard and pretty. 

These painted figures were called terra 
cotta models. 

He made very many terra cotta models, and 
the people called these models Robbia ware. 

This noted sculptor was born in Florence, 
Italy, and lived to be eighty-three years old. 


Then he 
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Self-Expression Through Dramatization and Dancing 


Correlating Language and Literature of the Month with Music and Rhythmic Movements 


BY HARRIET 5S. 


The Awakening of Spring 
Characters and Costumes 


Sunshine—Long cape of yellow cheesecloth, 


wreath of yellow flowers. 


Rain—Long cape of gray cheesecloth, hood 


of same. 
Boy~-Usual school suit, no hat. 
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Figure I 


Flowers 

Playmates 
parts, no costume required. 

Spring Long loose gown of pale green 
cheesecloth, wreath of dark green leaves. 


—children in seats take these 


Enter Sunshine and Rain from opposite 
sides of the room. ‘They meet at center. Boy 
is discovered asleep in easy pose, a little to 
right of center. 

Sunshine-- 

Why so sad and mournful, Brother? 

Can you nothing cheerful see? 
Does this world of light and sunshine 

Seem all dark and cold to thee? 


Springtime Is Coming 




















WARDELL, 


Come and tell me why you’re weeping, 
Why you’re dressed in clouds of gray; 
Come and help the sunshine fairies 
Chase the shadows from the day. 
(Rain rubs fists in eyes and pretends to cry. ) 
tain— 
Nobody loves me, 
Everybody hates me, 


Everybody hates the horrid 
‘ain; 
Tall, thin boys and girls, 
Short, fat boys and girls, 
Everybody hates me ’cause 


I’m rain. 
(Sunshine laughs merrily at 
Rain who continues to ery. ) 
Sunshine— 
Come, don’t feel so blue and 
lonely, 
I’ve a game for us to play; 
You be sunshine, I’]l 


Nathan Hale School, New Brunswick, N. J. 


and spread hands out in front, reciting to- 
gether): 

What can the matter be? 

I’m sure I fail to see 

Why sun and rain together, 

And warm and balmy weather, 

Should fail so dismally, 

Should fail so dismally. 

(Both shake heads while saying last two 
lines. They then waik off stage slowly as 
Spring enters from opposite direction. ) 

Spring— 

Come, come away, 
There’s work to do today; 
Come, Sunshine fairy, 
Raindrops, come, 

Come, come away. 

(Spring makes a trumpet of her hands and 
turns in a different direction each time she 
calls ‘‘Come.’’ Rain and Sunshine enter, 





be raindrop, 
: Let’s just try it 
for one day. 

(Rain and Sunshine run off 
stage and rapidly exchange capes 
and headdresses; they reappear, 
running lightly on toes. They 
pass up and down between rows 
of Flowers. Flowers fold arms 
and bow heads on arms and re- 
main very still. Rain and Sun- 
shine bend down and whisper to 
one, touching another, and gently 
They then walk 
f the room, 





shakine others. 
slowly to the front o 
shaking their heads as if puzzled, 














meet her,%and smile at her com - ing, 
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sing - ing Swill come with the spring-tide, Oh, 


lift your voice in the 
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dressed as for first appearance, Both 
how low before Spring’ and recite to- 
vether): 
Oh, Spring, we’ve been naughty chil- 
dren, 
We thought of a game to play, 
Sut the dear little flowers wouldn’t 
play it, 
They haven’t waked up today. 
And now we are frightened and sorry, — 
We'll try to be good as can be, 
We’re willing and ready to help you, 
Just try us, dear Spring, and see. 


Spring 
Make haste, 
Raindrop, 
The flowers are waiting for you, 
The children are growing impatient; 
Go, do what your hands find to do. 

(Rain and Sunshine repeat efforts to awaken 
Flowers. Flowers raise heads slowly as Rain 
or Sunshine touches them and take any grace- 
ful pose. Spring, Rain and Sunshine retire to 
a corner as Playmates enter, singing the chorus 
‘‘Springtime is coming, is coming again.”’ 

Playmates and Flowers sing entire song. 
Playmates pass up and down between rows 
of Flowers and form a group around Boy. 


little Sunshine and 





Figure Ill 


Boy slowly stretches, yawns and sits up.) 


Boy— 
Yes, Springtime is coming, is coming,— 
But I dreamt that Springtime was here; 
(Discovers Spring in the corner, rises and 
goes to meet her. Boy and Playmates kneel 
on left knee and spread out both hands toward 
Spring, while Boy recites): 
Boy— 
Ah, welcome, thrice welcome, sweet Spring- 
time, 
We greet you, the queen of the year! 


March Tl 





Spring— 
“T come, | come! Ye have called me 
long; 
I come o’er the mountain, with light 
and song; 
Ye may trace my step o’er the waking 
earth 
By the winds which tell of the violet’s 
birth, 
By the primrose stars in the shadowy 
grass, 
By the green leaves opening as I pass.”’ 
(All dance ‘‘ Dance of Spring.”’?  Chil- 
dren hum or sing, or piano may be 
played for the dance. Time is slow. 
DANCE OF SPRING 


(Figures in music correspond to figures used 
in following directions for dance. ) 

1 & 2. Grasp partner’s hand and skip around 
circle by twos. Place outside hand on hip. 

3. Keep partner’s hand and dance lightly 
round him. (Illustration 1.) 

4, Change hands, reverse direction, and 
continue dancing round partner. 

5. Form circle by twos as in 1 & 2. 

All take short step to the right, cross-step 


- right over left, and take three running’ steps 


(Continued on page 69) # 


A Page Here and There from a Teacher’s Diary 


March 10: We have been painting little 
Dutch pictures today, and very pretty they 
are too. The paper upon which we painted 
was heavy white drawing paper cut to repre- 
sent a little teaset—cups, saucers, and plates, 
the paint we used was just blwing mixed with 
a little water. The pictures were copied from 
paper napkin designs. 

Then, too, we have made and taken home 
our Easter eggs. Each child was asked to 
bring an egg shell, out of which the egg had 
‘been blown through a little hole made in each 
end of it. The children who could brought 
two in case there should be any one who could 
not supply himself. 

The eggs were decorated by the children 
with tiny pink blossoms and green leaves, each 
child being given a tiny dab each of pink, 
yellow and green oil paint and a brush. 

As the wee pink blossoms were only touches 
of pink around a yellow center and a few 
touches of green, here and there, stood for the 
leaves, the painting (?) was exceedingly sim- 
ple and the cost of the paint next to nothing. 
Tucked in each was a tightly rolled paper, 
bearing a little Easter message in poetry. 

These eggs made most acceptable Easter 
gifts. 

Another teacher melted wax and poured it 
into the eggs through one of the holes and let 
it harden. Then the children pasted little 
chicken designs, cut from paper napkins, to 
the shells. When these eggs were taken home 
and ‘‘mother’’ wanted a piece of wax, she 
cracked off the shell and there was a wax egg 
ready to use. 

March 15: As I passed Miss Bates’s room, 
the other day, she was having a delightful 
number drill. It began with a story about 


BY ELEANOR M. JOLLIE 


F'armer Smith and the hopes he built upon his 
cornfield ‘‘where the corn was just beginning 
to sprout like this,’’ and with a few swift 
motions a square field of long rows of sprout- 
ing corn was drawn upon the board, and a few 
more swift motions annexed numbers like 8, 
16, 24, 32, ete., all over the cornfield, until 
there were several 16’s, 24’s 32’s, ete. 

‘*Then everything went well. The sun did 
his part, and the rain did its part, until at last 
one day Mr. Crow, high in the top of a pine 
tree, spied the corn. With the last words a 
large black paper crow was fastened to the 
pointer. ‘‘Well, his name was 8. See if you 
can divide. First he flew down here.”’ 

**32--8—4,’’ shouted Willie. 

‘*And away went that little kernel,’’ said 
Miss Bates, erasing the 32. 

So the lesson went on until the field was 
bare. 

‘*But what about Farmer Smith, who built 
such hopes upon his field of corn?’’ asked 
Miss Bates. 

“Well, I’ll tell you. The Rainbow Fairies 
felt sorry for Farmer Smith, and they went 
to work. Fairy Red planted 48 and what 
grew? Fairy Orange waved his wand over 
88 and what grew? And when Farmer 
Smith went to look at his field the next day 
it looked just the same as ever, and he never 
knew anything had happened while he was 
away. And that crow was so ashamed of 
himself that he left that field alone ever after- 
ward.”’ 

March 18 : Today Harold sits in the seat of 
honor, and never did knight of King Arthur’s 
Round Table try harder to gain the famous 
Seat Perilous than did Harold to get that won- 
derful seat, 





I must describe it. In the first place, it is 
a corner seat near a window where the sun 
makes a golden rug nearly all day. Then it 
is near the rubber plant. This seems a small 
matter until one happens to overhear Jack say, 
‘Just like being in the woods.”’ 

Again, there is a beautiful large blue blotter 
with forget-me-not wall paper corners pasted 
to it, on top of the desk. 

In the desk are a blue pen-holder and_pen- 
cil. The books in that seat are covered with 
cloth of forget-me-not design, ‘and tucked in 
for spare moments is ‘‘The Blue Fairy Book.” 

He who sits in that seat is allowed to do 
many things without permission and is also 
allowed to ring bells, pass papers, etc. One 
day at a time is all that a child is permitted 
to occupy this charmed spot. 

March 24: We have been having a postcard 
day. We called it a posteard festival. 

Each child was given a card which ‘“‘told a 
story,’’—perhaps a Japanese ‘girl watching 
doves; or a quiet little pond covered with 
lilies, and a boat rocking lazily near the shore; 
one card was a gypsy scene, 

After the children had studied them for 4 
few moments they wrote the story the pic- 
tures told them. 

The cards were then arranged along the 
blackboard and the stories read, the children 
guessing from the story, which card the child 
had had. 

Later these cards were assed out and the 
children tried to copy the picture, using cdl- 
ored crayons. 

Last of all, the cards were cut into little 
pieces, and each set of pieces put into an en- 
velope, making little cut-up puzzles to be used, 
on some later day. 
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Busy Work Easter Cards 


Carbon or hectoyraphed copies of these drawings may be given pupils to trace, color and take to home friends. 
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BY BERTHA 


<) N MARCH the children 
bring to us the first 
evidences of Spring, 
and how eager they 
are, indeed we are 
D ourselves, to see the 
te pussy willows, violets and but- 
tercups. They are no more jubilant 
than are we over the first trip to the 
woods for Spring flowers, So, dur- 
ing this month let us not only plan, if 
possible, to take them out into the 
woods, but let us also give them the 
happiness that comes through imagi- 
nary trips, and this we can do every 
day in our Gymnastic Story, and in 
our Rhythm. Begin to take the chil- 
dren to the yard for their play as soon 





Story— 

This month, boys and girls, if we look very 
sharply and closely, we may find the first wee 
little violet peeping up at us from the ground, 
and perhaps too, we may see a tiny yellow 
huttercup in the woods. And I know we shall 
find a great many of the cunning gray pussies 
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Gymnastic Stories and Rhythmic Plays for Primary Children 


L. SWOPE, Director of Physical Education, East Cleveland, Ohio 





Riding a Bicycle 


as the weather will allow, and remember they had happy homes last year. The robin 
daily to give them a great deal of activity in likes to build his nest in a cherry or apple 
the way of games and play. tree, of coarse twigs, lining it with wool, hair, 

A TRIP TO THE SPRING WOODS or feathers, or the fur from the pussy willow, 
to make it soft and warm. He likes to hide 
his nest because of his enemies, the owl, the 
blue jay, the crow and the blackbird, and 
sometimes a bad boy. 


Then, too, we may chance to find a sugar 


camp where the farmers are boiling down sap 
and making it into sugar which is so good. 


There are so many 
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which have been put away all winter, 
and ride out to the woods, 

Activities 

1. We ride out to the woods. 

All stand in aisle, raise hands for- 
ward as if holding the handle bars, 
then on counts ‘‘One, two,’’ raise 
alternate knees forward as if working 
the pedals of a bicycle, first slowly 
then faster and faster. (See illustra- 
tion. ) 

2. On the way out we meet a man 
who is a sure harbinger of Spring— 
the scissors grinder—and we stop and 
watch him sharpen scissors. 

Hold imaginary scissors as in the 
picture, place right foot forward, and 
on counts ‘‘One, two,’’ raise ‘and 
lower foot as if working the machine. In 
Knowlton’s ‘‘Song Book’’ (Price 1.00) there is 
a little Scissors Grinder song appropriate for 
use with this rhythm. (See illustration.) 

3. We now skip on into the woods and see 
what we can find. 

All skip around room and back to places, 
(This exercise should not be omitted from any 
lesson. ) 

4. We find a bunch of violets growing and 
stoop to pick them. 
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Scissors Grinder 


All kneel and on ‘‘One,”’ bend and pick the 
flowers, on ‘‘Two,’’ smell the blossom, on 
“Three,’’ place it ina ‘‘basket’’ represented 
by the curved left arm. 

Use three-part music. This makes an effect- 
ive rhythm exercise. Use slow, 








forward and backward from the heels to the 
balls of feet. This gives the right idea of 
correct posture. Then breathe deeply, facing 
open windows, and whistle softly while exhal- 
ing. Repeat. 

11. We find a long solid board which, if we 
place it across a log, will make a fine see-saw. 

Raise left arms diagonally sidewise upward, 
right sidewise downward and in time to two- 
part music, make the motions of a see-saw by 
reversing the position of the arms. Use the 
song on this page. (See illustration. ) 

12. We are very fortunate to find a Sugar 
Camp where the men are boiling down maple 
syrup. You know, boys and girls, that the 
sugar is stored in the trunk and branches of 
the sugar trees, and is dissolved by the sap 
which begins to circulate early in the Spring. 
When the sap begins to make its appearance, 
the trees are ‘‘tapped.’’ This means that a 
hole is bored in the trunk to a depth of from 
one and a half to two inches. A wooden or 
iron spout is inserted and a bucket attached. 
Sometimes a bucket is hung from a nail driven 
into the tree below the spout. 
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count ‘‘One, two,’’ hop on balls 
of feet forward three or four 
steps and back to place. 
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him, as he peeps at us. 

Choose one child to be Bunny. 

He comes to the front of the room and hides 
behind a chair or desk. The children crouch 
down beside their desks so as not to frighten 
him. 

On ‘‘One,’’ Bunny and the children stand on 
tip-toes, but this scares Bunny and he quickly 
hides again; on ‘‘Two,” the children stoop 
again. Repeat several times as this gives a 
good deep knee bending exercise, beside af- 
fording much fun as a little game. 

9. We discover a big rope swing in the 
Woods and all take a swing high up in the air. 

Stand in aisles and place left foot forward. 
In time to the ‘Swinging Song” given on 
page 24 make the motions of swinging a 
child in a rope swing. 

10, We watch the branches swaying in the 
mm and listen to the wind whistling through 

em, 


Stand erect and raise arms sidewise. Sway 


downw: 
tot - ter werc sing + ing, 





Upward and downward we fly. 
Tee-ter a tot-ter we sing. 


irdwe’re fly ° ing, 











The sap runs slowly into the bucket, from 
which it is taken daily and carried to the 
sugar-house, where it is strained to remove 
any chance pieces of bark or leaves that may 
have fallen into it. Then it is boiled in pans, 
over a log fire. Let us watch } 
them. 

(a) First they bore holes in 
the trees. 

Place left hand on the side 
of the desk, and with the 
right hand make the motion of 
boring a hole. 

(b) Drive in the spout 
through which the sap flows. 

Place closed left hand 
against the side of the desk 
and in time to count pound 
with right hand,--making a 
big swing with the arm. 
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Swing arm on ‘‘One,”’ pound on ‘‘'Pwo.’”’ This 
can be done rhythmically. 

(c) The men chop down logs for the fire. 

Stand astride, clasp hands and raise to shoul- 
der, then swing arms down, bending body 
well forward. Do this vigorously. Bend on 
‘‘One,’’ straighten on ‘‘Two.’’ 

(d) After the sap is boiled down the men 
give us some of the ‘‘candy”’ to pull. j 

Clasp hands in front of chest on ‘‘One,’’ 
stretch backward on ‘‘Two.”’ 

13. After we have pulled and eaten the 
maple taffy, we run and vault over the tree 
stumps. 

All face the side of the room and on com- 
mand vault over the seats, landing on the balls 
of the feet, and quietly. Turn and repeat 
several times. Or have one row at a time 
run around room and jump over some mov- 
able object placed on the floor. 

Play the following games: 

Flower Game— 

Let two children stand in the front of the 
room and make an arch with their uplifted 
arms as in “‘London Bridge.’’ The other 
children march or skip around 
room, singing or saying the fol- 
lowing verse: 

*‘We’re looking about for a violet, 
| = | A violet, a violet, 

se ‘e’re looking about for a violet, 


” 


And find one here. 





saw, 

down, On reaching the word ‘‘here’’ 
eo 33 in the song the two players lower 
3 : » | their hands and catch the one 
| ‘ who is then passing under, and 


take him to one side, planting 
in their ‘‘garden.’’ Two 
others then raise their hands and 


Upward and make an arch and repeat, chang- 
Tee-ter a ing the name of the flower. 

= = s- Let the eet Go Tramp— | 
-@— = | rhe players form a circle. with 


from one to five in the centet, 
(See music on opposite page.) 
All of the players sing the verse 
with a stamping on ‘Tramp, 
tramp, tramp!’’ and a clapping 
on ‘‘Clap, clap, clap!’ As 
‘‘Come, dear playmate,”’ is sung, 

| ; || each child in the center bows to 
“: one in the circle, who steps in and 
joins hands with the little part- 

ner as they stand facing each other. These 


partners in the center then skip around in 
time to the chorus, ‘‘La, la,’’ and the circle 
players join hands and skip in the opposite 
Repeat with others in the center, 


direction. 
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Blackboard Calendar to Record the Arrival of the Birds 








Spring Legends and Poetry 


VERY study in the curriculum 
should include material out- 
side the textbook. The pur- 
pose of this extra effort is ob- 
vious to the live teacher who 
invariably gets large returns 
from her classes thus stimulated. However, 
the extent of such work is naturally depend- 

ent upon time and circumstances. In recogni- 
tion of this fact it is the aim of this attempt 

to enrich the language work during the spring 
months by considering some material selected 
from various sources and adapting it to the 
greatest needs of the pupils. It also purposes 
to suggest how each season of the year may 
be considered in fable, song and poetry, thus 
soliciting the children’s enthusiasm in the 
changes of nature around them and in the 
power gained in written and oral language, 

and eventually in enabling them to select a 

gpod class of reading. Remember that all be- 

ginnings are difficult, and also that the worth 
of a thing is what it will bring. 

A talk about Spring and the signs by which 
we know that Spring is near should be given 
before this legend is studied. 

HOW THE SPRING COMES 


Old Winter sat alone in his little hut beside a frozen 
river. '-Across:the fields and up the hillsides the snow 
lav cold and still. The wind blew fiercely, the flowers 
and grasses were hidden away in the earth, and even 
the great, warm sun had crept toward the southern 





sky.” 

‘One morning a gentle step was heard upon the snow. 
Winter opened ‘the door of his dismal hut and said: 
“Oh, it is you, sweet Springtime! The children will 
be glad to see you, and to hear your voice again. 
Come in and let us talk together, for I shall soon go 


to my home in the Northland. da 


BY C. REGINA MARTIN 


As they talked, the sun, far down in the southern 
sky, heard the soft voice of Spring, and crept nearer 
to listen. His bright rays fell upon the hut, and old 
Winter, sitting within, felt their warm touch. 

Soon the voice of Winter sank lower. Water 
dripped from his long white hair. His bent form be- 
came smaller and smaller. His arms grew weak, and 
when the sun had sunk in the western sky, no signs 
of him were left.—Adapted from Mara Pratt. 


Tell the story of ‘‘How the Spring Comes.”’ 

Write the story of ‘‘How the Spring 
Comes.”’ 

After the study of the foregoing selection, 
tell the class that poets have a way in which 
they imagine Spring comes; teach one of the 
shorter poems of the coming of Spring. A 
splendid way of interesting children in po- 
etry is to tell them that the poet writes his 
ideas of objects or changes in nature, and that 
this production is a pen picture or sketch; 
that the painter paints his ideas on canvas or 
paper, and that both pen-painter and brush or 
crayon-painter are artists, only we give the 
name poet to the person who produces or 


-paints a picture in written form. Encourage 


your class to see and appreciate the pictures 
found in their poems. This plan is produc- 
tive of a broader grasp of poetical expression 
and children at once begin in their most im- 
pressionable period to love poetry. 
The following six lines are selected on ac- 
count of their brevity and simplicity: 
I come, I come! Ye have called me long, 
I come o’er the mountains with light and song: 
Ye may trace my steps o’er the wakening earth, 
By the winds which tell of the violet’s birth; 
By the primrose stars in the shadowy grass, 
By the green leaves, opening as I pass. 
—Mrs. Hemans. 


Now ask the children which of the two 
Spring language lessons they like the better. 
Which tells of the coming of spring the better? 
Which is the plainer to understand? Which 
is the more beautiful? Why does one impress 
more than the other? 

This appeal for opinions regarding a prose 
and a poetical Spring-coming, and the com- 
parison that must necessarily be made is 
evinced in the pupils’ eagerness to explain 
their reasons for their favorite selection. 

The following story is given as it furnishes 
a suggestion for a lesson on the proper group- 
ing of sentences or paragraphs. 


THE BABY LILAC BUDS 


1. In the fall Mother Nature had tucked the baby 
buds up snugly in their little cradles. She had given 
them warm coverlets to keep out the cold. 

2. During the winter the winds came to rock them. 
They slept soundly all winter. Their brown scales, or 
coverlets, kept them warm. 

3. Now is the time for them to awaken, and in 
March Mother Nature sends South Wind to arousesthe 
little buds. They begin to swell and grow larger 
every day. The gentle rain helps the buds to unfold 
by giving them a drink. The sun sends them his 
warm rays, and soon the baby buds throw off their 
brown covers and the green leaves come out. 

4, The twig on which these buds grew has three 
coats. The outer coat ig a light brown one. Then 
there is a green coat and the third coat is white. The 
bark of the tree is made by these three coats. 


It is presumed that this story is before the 


elass either on the blackboard or in language 
tablets. Tell the class that in all written wark 


the sentences are put into groups, or para 
graphs, with the first line of each group be 
gun just a little farther to the right than the 
other lines. 


Sometimes a class can be taught 
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to space with their eyes, one and one-half 
inches for the first sentence of a paragraph, 
and one inch for the others. By judicious 
questioning the teacher can often show her 
class the how and why of paragraphs in short 
stories. 

After the story has been read ask for the 
number of paragraphs. What do the sentences 
in paragraph one say? ‘‘They tell what 
Mother Nature did for the buds in the fall.’’ 
In the second? ‘‘What Nature did for them 
in the winter.’’ In the third? ‘‘This para- 
graph tells how Spring brings out the buds.”’ 
In the fourth? ‘‘These sentences tell some- 
thing of the twig.’’ In the pupils’ composi- 
tion lessons they should be required to apply 
what they have learned in this lesson. 

If the class has not learned that all sentences 
referring to the same object or person are put 
together in a group or paragraph they will be 
puzzled, hence the necessity of drilling on 
this feature. After working on this subject, 
a good, simply-worded, plain definition of 
what a paragraph is might be given. 

HOW THE PUSSY WILLOWS CAME 

There once lived a beautiful wood-nymph whose 
name was Myda. Wherever she went Myda always 
wore a beautiful furry gray cloak. One day she was 
walking by the river where many willow trees grew. 
Suddenly 2 savage wolf came bounding through the 
wood. Poor Myda was very frightened. Where could 
she hide? Quick as a flash she crouched beneath the 
willows and the willow branches bent down around her 
with their thick leaves. The fierce wolf did not see 
her, but went loping past her far, far away into the 
forest. ‘‘Dear willow trees, you have saved my life,’’ 
said Myda, ‘‘I will give you my beautiful cloak, be- 
cause you were so kind to me.’’ 

In the spring-time when the cold, blustering March 
days came, the willow tree made little gray, fur hoods 
out of Myda’s cloak for all her bud-babies. Then all 
the children in the land called them ‘‘ pussy willows, ”’ 
because they looked like wee, gray pussies. 

Tell the legend of ‘‘How the Pussy Wiliows 
Came to Be.”’ 

Write this story in your own words. 

If any of the pupils should bring some pussy 
willows, have them write a story of their trip. 
Suggest that they arrange the sentences in 
three or four paragraphs, one describing the 
day, one what they saw and did, one describ- 
ing the trees and pussies. 

When writing a composition to improve the 
quality of thought or to add to beauty of ex- 
pression, by all means direct the work very 





carefully so as not to make early written lan- 
guage work a laborious task. 
PUSSY WILLOW 
Pussy Willow wakened 
From her winter nap, 
Yor the lively Spring Breeze 
On her door would tap. 


**It is chilly weather 
Though the sun feels good; 
T will wrap up warmly; 
Wear my furry hood.’’ 


Mistress Pussy Willow 
Opened wide her door; 

Never had the sunshine 
Seemed so bright before. 


Never had the brooklet 
Seemed so full of cheer: 

**Good morning, Pussy Willow, 
Welcome to you, dear!”’ 


Never guest was quainter ;— 
Pussy came to town 

In a hood of silver gray 
And a coat of brown. 


Happy little children 
Cried with laugh and shout, 
“*Spring is coming, coming, 
Pussy Willow’s out!’’ 
—Kate L. Brown. 


The spring language work would hardly be 
complete without a lesson on the bright, cheery 
dandelion. 

LEGEND OF THE DANDELION 

Years and years ago a great many stars lived in the 
sky. Their mother, the Moon, liked to have them 
shine as soon as it grew dark. These little stars were 
usually good children, but one night when their mother 
called them to light the sky, they would not shine. 
They did just as I have seen some children do. They 
hung their heads and wore a cross look. 

Now, when Mother Moon saw that they were not 
going to do as she wished, what do you think hap- 
pened? Their places were taken by some good little 
stars, and the naughty stars felt themselves falling 
from the sky. Faster and faster they fell until they 
reached the earth. They felt lonely and cried them- 
selves to sleep. 

In the morning the sun shone out brightly and wak- 
ened the little stars lying in the grass. When they 
found themselves on the earth they began to cry again. 
The sun heard them and seeing they were sorry because 
they had been so naughty, called them up and smiled 


upon them. He told them that they were to shine up- . 


on the earth and make it beautiful. So every morn- 
ing when the sun shines upon them, they open their 
eyes and shine all day.—Author Unknown. 

Tell the story. 

Write the story, using the following outline 


as a guide: Tell who lived in the sky long 
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ago; what their mother liked to have them 
do; what they did one night when they were 
called to light the sky; what happened to the 
little stars; what they did next morning; 
what the sun told them; what they do every 
morning when the sun smiles upon them. 

Write this sentence and this couplet on the 
board, and ask the class which they like the 
better. 

‘Yellow dandelions border the roadsides. ”’ 
‘*Dear common flower that grow’st beside the way, 
ringing the dusty road with harmless gold.’’ 

These comparisons between a little prose 
and a touch of poetry on the same thing is to 
inculcate into the growing minds that poetry 
as a rule tells us more than prose; that we see 
a good deal more than just the words, and we 
feel more deeply the impressions of the beau- 
tiful thought pictured in the poem. 

THE DANDELION CYCLE 
**Pretty little Goldlocks, shining in the sun, 
Pray, what will become of you when the summer's 
done?”’ 
“Then I'll be Silverhead; for, as I grow old, 
All my shining hair will be white instead of gold. 
**And where rests a silver hair that has blown from me, 
Other little Goldlocks in-the Spring you'll see! 
**Goldlocks to Silverhead, Silverhead to gold, 
So the change is going on every year, I’m told.’’ 
—Mmilie Poulsson. 
Read this poem to the class and discuss: 
SIGNS OF SPRING 
There’s the palest blue in the sky o’erhead, 
And a glad bird’s song in the air; 
There's a hum of bees from the apple trees, 
And the laugh of a child somewhere. 
There’s the smell of loam from the new-tilled 
fields, 
And the love-talk sweet of a wren: 
There’s a peep and a call from behind a wall, 
Of a brood for the mother-hen. 
There’s a merry ring from the anvil’s bells, 
lor the smith has thrown wide his door, 
And his measured blow on the shoe aglow 
Breaks the sound of his bellows’ roar. 
Oh, it’s well I know that fair Spring has come, 
By the things that I hear and see, 
And, besides, I know that it must be so, 


When the birds all tell it to me. 


And it makes me glad just to live and love, 
In a good old world like this, 
And my heart speaks out in a song and shout 
At the touch of Spring’s warm kiss. 
—Will LP. Snyder. 
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March Busy Work With a Purpose 


GRADE I 
RAW aspray of pussy willows 
@ on gray drawing paper. Make 
the twigs and stems brownish 
black. Use white chalk to 
make the pussy-willow buds. 

Fold a paper bird. Takea 
square of blue or brown paper, fold one diag- 
onal, making a triangle with the diagonal 
fold for the base. Fold down the angles at 
the top (on opposite sides) down to the trian- 
gle base. Open part way and when thrown, 
these paper birds or ‘‘airships’’ will balance 
well as they float through the air. 

Draw and color a shamrock at the top of a 
sheet of white paper. Write sentences about 
Ireland and Saint Patrick. 

Tell pupils about Holland and the Dutch 
people. Use one of the ‘‘Dutch Cleanser’’ 
pictures (the familiar one of the old woman 
“chasing dirt’’) for a pattern, and let the 
children trace around the pattern, color, cut 
out and paste along the top of the board for 
a border. 

Make Dutch dolls from clothespins. Use 
bright blue crepe paper and white tissue. 
Shirr and ruffle a strip of the blue crepe paper 
and tie firmly about the ‘‘neck’’ of the clothes- 
pin (so that it looks like a very full skirt). 
Tie a bit of cord or thread about the clothes- 
pin and above it puff out the short waist. Cut 
an apron of white tissue, put around the waist 
and fasten at the back with a dab of paste. 
Cut a square of the white tissue (or thicker 
paper) and make a Dutch cap in this manner: 
Fold the diagonal. Fold the two opposite cor- 
ners over to the central point. Turn over the 
square and fold over the two opposite remain- 
ing corners to the center. Open partially, 
shape and paste to the head of the clothespin. 

Have pupils write a story about little 
Anneke of Holland. 

Make a large windmill of ashoe box. Paint 
it blue or some other attractive color. Cut 





a door and:windows init. Stand the box on 
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end. Make a pointed roof of pasteboard. 
Paint this red and fasten to the top of the box. 
From stiff paper or cardboard make the wind- 
wheel. If paper is used, take a large square, 
fold the diagonals and cut on each diagonal 
nearly up to the center, bend down every 
other point and fasten to the box with a metal 
paper fastener. 

Cut freehand or from a pattern half a dozen 
hyacinth plants in pots. Color the pots red 
and the stems and leaves green. Color the 
hyacinth blooms pink, purple and white. 
Mount in a row on a gray board. 

With parquetry squares build and paste a 
base for a statue. Cut an equestrian statue 
freehand, and mount on the top of this base. 
Call it a statue of George Washington or some 
other general, and have the children write 
sentences or a story about it. 

GRADE II 


Tell the story of Aeolus and the winds. 
Let the children illustrate by pictures and 
cuttin’s. Draw the cave. Aeolus, the old 
man, and the four bags containing the winds. 
Label them the ‘‘East Wind,’’ the ‘‘West 
Wind,”’ the ‘‘North Wind’”’ and the ‘‘South 
Wind.”’ 

Write sentences about the wind: 

“‘The North Wind is cold.”’ 

‘*The South Wind is warm.”’ 

‘‘The East Wind is damp.”’ 

‘‘The West Wind is dry.”’ 

- Tell the children about the birthday kites 
in Japan; how every year a little boy receives 
a kite on his birthday, and these kites he 
saves from year to year, flying them from the 
house-top on his successive birthdays. Let 
the children illustrate by colored drawings 
and cuttings. Make the kites in the shapes 
of animals, birds and fishes. 

Make a Dutch poster in blue and white. 
Use adark blue mount and on it paste cuttings 
(of white paper) of boats, windmills, low cot- 
tages, Dutch boys and girls, men and women, 
windmills and geese; or use a white mount 





and make the cuttings of dark blue paper. 

Write a list of things you can buy at a 
grocery. 

Write a list of things you can buy ata dry- 
goods store. 

Make a list of things you can buy ata meat 
market. 

Write a letter to your teacher. (Let pupils 
write the letter form on the board.) 

Write a little scale song. Make the staff, 
the clef and the notes. 

Problems: 

There are 74 pages in Herbert’s book. He 
has read 22 of them. How many pages has 
he yet to read before he completes the book? 

Amos caught 17 fish one day, 21 fish another 
day, and 37 fish another day. How many fish 
did he catch? 

There are 18 blossoms on one hyacinth plant, 
16 on another, 120na third, and 24 on a fourth. 
How many blossoms on the four plants? 

If there are 24 sheets of paper in one box, 
how many sheets are there in 3 boxes? 


GRADE III 


Write an invitation to a party. 

Make a festoon of morning-glory vines for 
the window. Make the morning-glories of 
pink, purple, lavender and blue crepe paper. 
Cut strips of the crepe paper crosswise, ruffle 
up a strip with needle and thread, paste the 
ends together and pull out the ruffle (like the 
head of a morning glory). Cut heart-shaped 
leaves from green tissue paper and paste 
flowers and leaves to a slender green covered 
wire. 

Write a story about the morning-glory. 
Hint that the fairies paint them at night and 
vanish with the dawn. A few hints will often 
set a child’s imagination at work, and he will 
acccmplish much in the way of writing sen-. 
tences and stories. A child must have some 
mental material and knowledge to work upon. 

Make pictures of chickens, lambs, frogs 
and birds. Cut them out and mount in a row 

(Continued on page 70) 
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How Our Town Celebrated Arbor Day 


}UCH a splendid celebration as 
yj our school had that year! In 
4 fact, not only the school but 
all the town, from old Grandpa 
Jones down to little lame 
Timmy. Yousee, Mr. Arthur, 
our teacher (he was teaching that year to earn 
money for college), came back all afire with 
enthusiasm from a lecture on Forest Conser- 
vation. He ‘‘fired’’ the pupils, and they in 
turn enthused their families and friends, and 
all took hold together to make that Arbor Day 
the biggest one that Rural Town had ever 
seen. And I just tell you, it was! 

In the first place, Mr. Arthur taught the 
children to feel an ownership in the village 
shade trees, public parks and the forests. 
We began to think of them as my tree, my 
park, my forest. Of course we started out 
with the school grounds and the village green, 
learning how to care for the trees already 
there, and setting out new ones there and at 
our homes. We studied forestry books in or- 
der to find out the best trees to plant for 
shade. And we had bright little ‘‘Exercises’’ 
and good times while we set out Birthday 
Trees. Harold’s new baby brother came the 
2nd of April (just missed being an April Fool, 
you see), and Harold set out a nut tree and a 
sugar maple.) He agreed to care for both 
trees (as a present to the baby) till the young- 
ster was old enough to do so himself. ‘‘Some 
day,’’ declared Harold,’’ ‘‘he can sell his nuts 
and his maple syrup, and get money enough 
to help towards college.’’ 

One interested father gave his boys a waste 
lot which they turned into a tree nursery. 
We all helped, too. Then we got interested 
in public parks, and then in the forests. My, 
how we did study the forestry problem! Mr. 
Arthur gave us prizes for local improvement 
work—like trimming the trees, etc. The boys 
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that did the most and best ‘‘public welfare’’ 
work got Stewart Edward White’s forest and 
lumber stories, and Chief Roth’s First Book 
of Forestry, and the ‘‘Guide to the Trees’’ 
that has the colored pictures. Mr. Arthur told 
us that in a democracy every child is king or 
queen and must know all about forests, so they 
can see that their State and National con- 
gressmen and senators vote for the right bills 
to protect them. He showed us that forests 
must be replaced just as potato fields are, for 
we use quantities of wood and it takes a long 
time for trees to grow. 

Mr. Arthur and some of the older pupils 
wrote a bright little play which they called 
‘‘The Tree Drummer,’’ in which the energetic 
drummer shows samples of his wares—slips, 
seeds, etc, of fruit and nut trees, and of those 
most useful for lumber, etc, and tries to make 
each house-owner buy and set out the slips 
and seeds. Such glowing praises of the trees 
made the patron anxious to buy a sample. 
Mr. Arthur himself was the drummer, and he 
certainly was a good one. Why, he could have 
made a stone gate-post buy a nursery-full of 
slips, ’d wager. It was given in school first, 
but all the town heard about it, of course, and 
wanted to see it, so it was given again on the 
Celebration Day. 

All the town were invited and the schogl- 
house wasn’t big enough; so we fixed up the 
school yard, with platform, rows of chairs, ete. 
And if we didn’t have acrowd! Timmy said 
it was like Circus Day! The first thing on 
the program was a song called ‘‘Arbor Day.”’ 
Celebrate the Arbor Day with march and song and 

cheer, 
For the season comes to us but once in every year; 
Should we not remember it and make the memory 
dear-— 
Memories sweet for this bright day? 
Chorus— 
Hurrah! hurrah! the Arbor Day is here; 
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Hurrah! hurrah! it gladdens ev’ry year; 
So we plant a young tree on blithesome Arbor Day, 
While we are singing for gladness. 


Slips of paper on which were written the 
words of the song had been passed around 
through the crowd, so we made the air ring 
with it! And when the band struck up the 
martial strains of ‘‘Marching through Geor- 
gia,’’ and the singing began, it seemed as if 
‘the woods were coming to town,”’ as one of 
the boys said. Up the wide aisle came seem- 
ingly a procession of trees. Each pupil bore 
aloft a branch of his chosen tree. 

After the song, the ‘‘trees’’ took their 
places on the platform. Then Will Warren 
told about the origin of Arbor Day, and how 
each State and Territory celebrates it. 

A voice from the rear (it was from Harold 
who was dressed like an old gray-haired 
farmer) sang out, ‘‘There must be some use 
in Arbor Day, if all the country wants to cele- 
brate it.’’ 

Will (indignantly )—Use! I should say so! 
Why, Arbor Day is the very usefullest day of 
all the ones we celebrate! Our country made 
a big mistake cutting down the fine forests; 
but we’re trying to do better now. 

Farmer—I’ve heard folks say cutting down 
forests changed the climate, but I don’t see 
how. 

Rachel (eagerly )—Well, we’ll show you how. 
Forests do affect the climate. They prevent 
extremes of heat and cold, and the sudden 
changes in weather that spoil crops. Don’t 
you know how much hotter and drier a town 
is that hasn’t any trees? That’s because trees 
give out a great deal of moisture. 

Farmer—Go on, Miss; that’s what I want 
to know—what makes floods and droughts. 
I never can calculate which of ’em’s going to 
strike me next. 

Rachel—Well, it’s this way, you see. More 
rain falls in the forests than in open fields. 
Part of this rain is caught and held by the 
leaves, so that it falls on the soil more slowly. 
The carpet of leaves in the forests is like a 
sponge. It soaks up rains and melting snows 
and lets the water into the soil, little by little. 
The leaf mold keeps the*earth from freezing 
so hard that it can’t take up the rain. Be- 
sides, the old limbs and roots on the surface 
stop the water from pouring down the hill- 
sides, and so the springs and rivers fill slowly, 
and there isn’t a flood. 

Anne (continuing)—The big tree roots make 
little hollows underground for the water to 
run through, and so that keeps the springs 
open all the year. If you cut down that for- 
est, and burn the ground over, the leaf mold 
is burned too, and the rain and melting snows 
rush down all at once, and do lots of harm. 
When summer comes, since the water isn’t 
stored any longer, of course there’s a drought. 

Farmer (nodding)—That sounds sensible. 
Grandfather says there weren’t any floods and 
droughts round here in his day. And the 
woods hadn’t been cut down then. Now that 
they’re gone, we have floods, and droughts 
too,. Never can tell which will come! So I 
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never know how my crops 71] turn out. 

Tom - Trees make the air purer, The leaves 
take in the impure air and make it over in to 
good air. If trees are planted in the desert, 
soil is gradually formed, and by and by peo- 
ple can live in those places. 

Farmer (raising his hand )—I, 
going to guard our trees. 

All over the crowd hands flew up, for Mr. 
Arthur had planned to have some ‘“‘voters’’ 
ready. Then we sang again, and then came 
some quotations of which the following will 
give an idea of the appropriateness of all: 

Summer or winter, day or night, 

The woods are an ever new delight; 

They vive us peace, and they make us strony, 

Such wonderful balms to them belony. 


for one, am 


Sloddard. 
No man hath ever known or said 
How many there may be, 
But each tree helpeth to make a shade, 
Nach leaf to make a tree. 
Holmes. 
The groves were God’s first temples. 
—Bryant. 
Heaven and earth help him who plants a tree, 
And his work his own reward shall be. 
—Lucy Larcom. 

The next thing on the program was some 
‘‘Nuts to Crack.’’? Mr. Arthur had persuaded 
the minister to give out the questions, and we 
pupils had certain ones that we were to answer 
unless some one in the audience did so. The 
‘nuts’? were ‘‘cracked”’ as fast as folks could 
jump up. Sometimes a dozen answered at 
once! 

TREE RIDDLES 

1. What is the double tree? 2. What tree is nearest 
the sea? 3. What is the languishing tree? 4. What 
is the chronologist’s tree? 5. What tree will adorn a 
lady’s dress? 6. What is the tree that will hold the 
same? 7% What tree would you prefer on a very cold 
day? 8 The Egyptian plague ese 9. The tree we 
offer to friends when we meet? . The traitor tree? 
11. The most ancient tree? 12. elt fiery tree? 13. 
The trees (two different ones) that we use in a storm? 
14. The dandiest tree? 15. The tree to be kissed? 
16. The level tree? 17. What is the tree in a bottle? 
18. The fisherman’s tree? 19. And the tree where the 
ships may be? 20. What is the tree that you pickle? 
21. What is the tree that’s immortal? 22. The tree 
that around fair ankles they bind? 23. What is the 
tree that is sharp? 24. What is the tree that we 
wear? 25. Which tree has passed through fire? 

Answers: 1. Pear. 2. Beech. 3. Pine. 4. Date. 
5. Fringe. 6. Box. 7. Fir. 8 Locust. 9. Palm. 
10. Judas. 11. Elder. 12. Burning Bush. 13. Rubber 
and Umbrella. 14. Spruce. 15. Tulip. 16. Plane. 
17. Cork. 18. Bass (basswood). 19. Bay. 20. Cucum- 
ber. 21. Arbor Vitae. 22. Sandal (Sandalwood). 23. 
Bayonet (Spanish Bayonet.) 24. Cotton (Cottonwood. ) 
25. Ash. 

Alice Allen (coming forward)—Aren’t the 
Big Trees of California perfectly wonderful? 
You know I visited them last Fall with Aunt 
Mary. The biggest trees in the world are 
those on the western slopes of the: Sierra’ Ne- 
Vadas. “We Went to’see the big trees in ‘Gala- 
veras courity, 130 miles from San Francises. 
We saw there trees so big that our schoolrdotn 
could g6 inside one of them! “Some ‘were two- 
thirds as high as the Washington Monument. 
We saw one that was betwéén three and four 
hundréd’ feet ‘high. ‘(Holds up a picture of 
it.) You could put most any house’ in this 
town Inside thé’ bark of one of the trees, ‘for 
the tree was forty-one feet thick) We drove 
ina cdrriage straight throwth the hole ¢ut 
through one giant. Here’ is a pictitre of it. 
Tho trees dre evercreens: related to thereat, 


Some of them are twelve hundred years old! 
Just think! They were eight hundred years 
old when Columbus discovered America. 

The ladies of California worked hard to edu- 
cate publie opinion to protect the big trees. 
fam so glad, It is a shame to cut down such 
wonders for lumber. The big: trees are called 
Sequoias. They were named for George 
(Guess, the Cherokee Indian who invented the 
Cherokee alphabet and taught it to his people. 
Sequoia was his Indian name. 

As Alice ended her little speech, she handed 
a pile of cards to some boys who were wait- 
ing for them, and they gave one to each of 
the crowd for a souvenir of the day. Mr. 
Arthur had made copies with his camera of 
Alice’s postcard of the Giant Sequoia. 

The last thing on our program before we 
went to plant our trees, and have the Plant- 
ing Exercises and songs, was a recitation with 
pantomime-tableaux. The story is true. 

APPLE-SEED JOHN 

Scene 1—(A poorly dressed old man, white-haired 
and with a long white beard, and bent almost double, 
was seated on a bench under an apple tree at one end 
of the long platform. The tree was formed by 
branches with apples tied to them and fastened to a 
small tree. Curtains were drawn across between 
scenes. ) 

Poor Johnny was bended well-nigh double 
With years of care, and toil and trouble; 

But his large old heart still felt the need 

Of doing for others some kindly deéd. 

Scene 2—(Johnny is shaking his head, looking sadly 

puzzled. ) 
3ut what can I do?’’ old Johnny said; 
**T who work so hard for daily bread? 
It takes heaps of money to do much good; 
I am far too poor to do as I would.’’ 
(An apple falls, almost hitting the old man, and he 
looks up in delight. He has found the way !) 
The old man sat thinking deeply awhile, 
Then over his features gleamed a smile; 
And he clapped his hands with childish glee, 
And said to himself, ‘‘There’s a a way for me!’’ 

Scene 3—(The bench again, the old man busy cutting 
apples. ) 

He worked and he worked with might and main, 
But no one knew the plan in his brain. 
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He took the ripe apples in pay for chores, 
And carefully cat from them all the cores, 
















































(Slowly wanders off, softly humming and 


say on his back.) 


Seene 4 
Whistling. 
With a bag full of cores he wandered away, 
And no man saw him for many a day, 
With knapsack over his shoulder slung, 
He marched along and whistled or sung. 


3ut, journeying thus o’er the prairies wide, 

He paused now and then, and his bag untied. 
With pointed cane, deep holes he would bore, 
And in every hole he placed a core; 

Then covered them well and left them there, 
rain and air, 





In keeping of sunshine, 
Scene 5—(Johnny planting the cores. ) 

Sometimes a log cabin came in view, 

Where Johnny was sure to find jobs to do, 

By which he gained stores of bread and meat, 

And welcome rest for his weary feet 
(Rough log cabin. Johnny on an old chair 
in front, surrounded by the youngsters to whom he is 
telling: stories. } 


Scene 6— 


He had full many a story to tell, 

And goodlyZhymns that he sang right well; 
He tossed up the babies and joined the boys 
In many a game full of fun and noise. 


The boys who were sure to follow him round, 
Soon found what it was that he put in the ground; 
And so, as time passed, and he traveled on, 

Every one called him‘‘Old Apple-seed John. ’’ 


Whenever he’d used the whole of his store, 
He went to the cities and worked for more; 
Then he marched back to the wilds again, 
And planted seed on hillside and plain. 





So he kept traveling far and wide 

Till his old limbs failed him and he died. 

He said at last, “ ’Tis a comfort to feel 

I’ve done good in the world, though not a yreat deal.” 
Weary travelers, journeying west, 

In the shade of his trees find a welcome rest; 

And they often start with glad surprise 

At the rosy fruit that round them lies. 


And if they inquire whence came such trees, 

Where not a branch once swayed in the breeze, 

The answer still comes, as they travel on, 

‘““These trees were planted by ‘Apple-seed John.’ 

—hL. M. Child. 

Scene 7—(A tent on the prairie. A tree stands by it, 

covered with bright red apples. ‘T'wo pioneers stand 

looking_up at the fruit. A third settler comes up and 

one can see by his gestures that he is telling the story 
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Give fools their gold and knaves 
Let fortunes bubbles rise and 
‘Who sows afield, or trains a 


Or plants a tree, is more than 


of ‘‘ Apple-seed John. ’’) 
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Lewis S. Mills, M. A. 


Agent of Connecticut State Board of Educa- 
tion and Superintendent of Public Schools for 
the Towns of Avon and Farmington, Conn. 


*‘Who are the men of the morrow? 
Seek ye the boys of to-day; 
Follow the plow and the harrow; 
Look where they rake the hay.*’ 
GRICULTURE in the elementary ‘and 
high school has come to stay. It is not 
limited to one section ofthe country or to one 
nation, but is being introduced wherever there 
are public schools. More than one million boys 
and girls of the United States each year aid 
two seeds of useful plants to germinate and 
grow where one or none grew before. In IIli- 
nois the school experiments have taught the 
boys how to raise one-fifth more corn to the 
acre than their fathers have been able to raise. 
In Iowa, likewise, more than one million dol- 
lars per year has been added to the annual 
value of the corn crop. 

This article will not attempt to cover the 
field of agriculture in a general or particular 
way, or to formulate the best possible course 
of study, or the best methods of procedure. 
The purpose is to set forth, as simply as pos- 
sible, what has been attempted for the past 
six years in one small New England town, with 
village and rural schools. 

The success or failure of almost any school 
undertaking rests finally with the teachers, 
therefore this is written directly for and to 
the teacher, with the hope that it may contain 
some useful suggestions. 


BOOK AGRICULTURE 


Six years ago the committee voted to have 
agriculture taught in the schools and pur- 
chased books for that purpose. The teachers 


-took up the work—so many pages from the 


books each week. These were purely book 
lessons with few or no actual illustrations. 
No observations were made of the actual work 
even though a field adjoining the school yard 
was being plowed and planted. There was 
very little interest, on the part of pupil or 
teacher. Of the two hundred fifty children 
in the schools of the town one boy alone was 
really interested. This boy took his book 
home with him and into the field. He had 
made the discovery that the book told of 
things actually connected with his life. 
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School and Home Garden Work 


AGRICULTURE AS AN ART 

The second step in the matter as discussed 
in the teachers’ meeting was application. 
This grew out of the interest of the one boy 
before mentioned. Let the children prepare 
the ground, plant seeds, care for them, and in 
this way apply the book knowledge. In this 
there should be action and enjoyment in 
watching the plants grow and mature. Dur- 
ing the first year that this was attempted 
there was fair response. Of the two hundred 
fifty children about fifty really took the work 
up and kept a garden at home. The interest, 
was not sustained for the second year. 

AGRICULTURE AS A SCIENCE 

The third step as suggested by the teachers 
was to place more emphasis on observations 
of methods, on experiments with soils and 
with plants. Instead of trying to secure all 
the knowledge from books and endeavoring 


to apply it, to change the viewpoint entirely: 


and secure as much information as possible 
by observation. To verify it by trial and by 
reference to the books. In this way the sub- 
ject became much more interesting to both 
teacher and pupil. However, it still needed 
the encouragement and urging of the teacher 
to keep the work moving. Not more than fif- 
teen to twenty-five pupils had sustained in- 
terest in the home garden work. 


FOR ECONOMIC PURPOSES 


After four years of trial and partial success 
and a larger per cent of failure, it was decided 
to place the school home garden work on an 
economic basis in as far as circumstances 
would allow. This was two years ago. At 
that time considerable was being printed in 
the leading teachers’ papers and magazines 
against garden work by children on a money 
basis. The terms, ‘‘mercenary’’ and ‘‘com- 
mercialism’”’ were being used. However we 
went ahead on this new basis, and with far 
greater success than before. This is without 
doubt the right basis, as it has so far pro- 
duced, wherever tried, the best results. It 
also now has the sanction of Dr. P. P. Claxton 
of the United States Bureau of Education. 
Congress recently passed an act granting the 
United States Bureau of Education a special 
appropriation for the purpose of promoting 
school and home garden work. In announcing 
the new work, Dr. Claxton says: 

“‘School gardening will develop habits of 
industry; an appreciation of the value of 
money as measured in terms of labor; and a 
realization that every man and woman must 
make his or her own living, and contribute to 
the welfare of the community. 

‘Experiments already have shown that 
with proper direction an average child can 
produce on an eighth of an acre of land from 
$50 to $100 worth of vegetables. This would 
add more to the support of the family than 
could be purchased with the same _child’s 

wages working in factory, shop or mill. 

‘‘Tf children can contribute to the support of 
the family while in school, it will make it 
possible for them to attend school three or 
four-years longer than they-now-do,”’ 


BY LEWIS 5S. 
THE FIRST OF TWO ARTICLES 


MILLS 








OUR PRESENT AIMS 

At the present time, therefore, each child 
engaged in garden work in our schools is in- 
terested in it primarily as a business proposi- 
tion. The teacher recognizes this aim, but in 
a broader way. Namely, that the school and 
home gardens of the children may become 
demonstrations of more scientific methods. 
And if successful in this the farms of the com- 
munity should become more abundantly pro- 
ductive. Greater production means larger in- 
comes, and larger incomes will bring better 
furniture, better tools, better sanitation, more 
attractive homes, more opportunity for self 
improvement, hence a general uplift and im- 
provement in rural life. 

In Illinois, in Iowa and in other sections it 
has been shown that this is possible. Further 
than this, we fondly hope these boys and girls 
now primarily interested in the financial side 
will, in time, see the greater vision. If so, 
fifty years from now there will be many more 
grey haired men and women who will take 
more interest in their front door yard and in 











A Vacant Lot to be Used for a School Garden 

















The Same Garden as Shown Above 
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encouraging children in having flower 
beds and gardens ‘‘all their own.”’ 

These aims and this vision in no 
way preclude, but rather include 
other worthy aims often listed, for 
example: 


“Children 
healthier. ”’ 

‘‘Idle time is profitably employed.”’ 

“‘Children grow to love the beauti- 
ful in nature.’’ 

“Interests children of the rural 
schools in plant and animal life.’’ 

‘‘Appreciation of the beauties and 
the possibilities of country life.’’ 

‘An aid to other school work.’’ 

“‘Rural schools should minister to 
rural needs. ”’ 

“‘Teaches children the elements 





become stronger and 
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Dig potatoes as soon as tops are 
dead. 
Transplant hardy perennials. 
Marketing. 
Plan for the annual school-home 
garden fair. 
October 


Pull carrots and turnips. 
Care for celery. 
Marketing. 
Annual school-home garden fair 
and State fair. 
November 


Spade all unseeded ground. 

Rake leaves but not burn them. 

Put all boards and stakes under 
cover. 

(Never leave any tool out over 
night. ) 





of industry.”’ 

‘*Promotes skill with the hands.’’ 

“A more intelligent use of the 
forces of nature for the better sustenance of 
life.’’ 

In our schools we have regular agricultural 
textbooks, also much supplementary reading 
along the lines of nature, farming, gardening, 
and farm work and life in general. This ma- 
terial is, to some degree, graded. We use a 
great number of government bulletins. These 
are secured for information and for use in 
connection with problems or difficulties met in 
the work, for example, a boy or girl reports 
striped cucumber beetles on the cucumbers at 
home. Recourse is at once made to Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 54, ‘‘Cucumbers.’’? Or again, 
there is trouble with some one’s potatoes, and 





Older Boy Directing a Home Garden 


Farmers’ Bulletin No. 91, ‘‘Potato Diseases 
and Their Treatment,’ is consulted. Boys 
and girls universally have a dislike for weeds 
and look for some easy way to dispose of them. 
To these, Farmers’ Bulletin No. 28, ‘‘Weeds 
and How to Kill Them,”’ is attractive. 

I cannot too strongly recommend to rural 
teachers the collection and use of government 
bulletins. These may be secured by writing 
the United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. If writing for these, write 
first asking for Circylar No. 19. This circular 
outlines in detail all the bulletins and circulars 
published by the government of interest to 
teachers. From this the teacher can deter- 
mine what bulletins the school can best use. 
Every rural school should have from seventy- 
five to one hundred fifty of these bulletins for 
the use of its pupils. These bulletins contain 
expert knowledge on almost every subject 
Pertaining to farm life and farm improve- 
ment from bed-bugs to horses; from flies to 
making bread; from cucumbers to forest 
trees; from fruit trees to beautifying school 


Boxes in Which to Keep Farmers’ Bulletins and Other Pamphlets 


and home grounds; from the mixing of {con- 
crete to the canning of tomatoes. Children 
coming from the several homes should be en- 
couraged to look up facts that pertain to the 
farm and home activities of the season. A 
very convenient way to keep these bulletins 
is in pamphlet boxes. These may be made 
as follows: 

2 pieces of cardboard 6% x 10 in. 

2 pieces of cardboard 2! x 6” in, 

1 piece of cardboard 2% x 10 in. 

These may be fastened together into a box 
open on one side. Binding strips such as are 
used for passe partout work may be used to 
bind the corners. These afford an excellent 
box, open on one side, in which to keep the 
pamplets. (See illustration. ) 

Our pupils no longer con the agricultural 
textbooks line by line for the purpose of mem- 
orizing facts and data. The regular agricul- 
tural texts are still used, however, but in the 
following manner. Once a week throughout 
the school year, in the place of the regular 
study and recitation periods assigned to read- 
ing, all the classes from grade eight take up 
the agricultural books or bulletins. The les- 
sons are prepared for reading in much the 
same manner as are reading lessons. 
dition, the pupils may note on paper espe- 
cially interesting points or questions for class 
discussion. Knowing the nature of the lesson 
some days in advance, they often bring in 
some material with which to add some new 
thought or fact. The recitations are conducted 
much like regular ‘reading 
lessons, but with less class 
reading and much open 
book class discussion of the 
topic. In this way many 
facts are learned or verified 
in an informal and pleasant 
manner. 

In addition to the Course 
of Study recommended by 
the Connecticut Agricul- 
tural College, the following 
is a partial list of the activ- 
ities connected with the 
home garden work as 
scheduled for each month. 


September 


In ad- - 





Marketing. 
December 


Balance the accounts for the year, 
Consider what paid best and why. 
Note where failures were made. 





Two Proud Owners of a Home Garden 


January 
Make garden plans-order seeds.’ 
Get garden stakes ready. 
Kebruary 
Paint stakes, frames, wheelbarrow. 
Look over tools, pots—mend and replace. 
>|} | 
March 
Prepare hot-beds. 
Consider site for garden. 
Test seeds; test soil in hot-beds and in 
house-boxes. 
Sow radish and lettuce weekly. 
Start seeds in doors, e. g. tomatoes and 
celery. 


April 
Care for hot-beds. 
Sow hardy seeds in cold-frames. 


(Continued on page 71) 
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Begin potting house 


plants. 


School Garden Laboratory on a Vacant Lot near a Village School 
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Mabel L. Grant 
The Teacher of the ‘‘Little Brick’’ 


NE year the pupils of the ‘‘ Lit- 

tle Brick’? gave a Thanks- 
giving entertainment. It did 
not seem advisable to follow 
closely with another celebra- 
tion, and no special prepara- 
tions for Christmas were made. Notwith- 
standing, the joy and excitement of the happy 
season were in the air, and the children were 
eager to plan to do something on the day be- 
fore Christmas besides the regular routine of 
school work. Time glided swiftly along and 
no suggestion for spending the day presented 
itself until a short time before Christmas. 
Then, while looking through some magazines, 
I found a picture of a holly box and full direc- 
tions for making it. My plans were made and 
when the question, ‘‘What are we going to do 
for Christmas?”’ was again asked, my answer 
was that I had decided on something to do but 
should keep my plans for a surprise when the 
day arrived. 

Much surmising was done but it was hard 
to understand why we were not taking any 
time to ‘‘get ready.’’ The afternoon of the 
day in question found every pupil present. 
A few Christmas stories were read and the cus- 
tom of giving was discussed in a simple way. 
The subject of making and giving Christmas 
baskets was brought up to awaken an interest, 
then I announced that each one might make a 
holly basket. 

The work progressed slowly for there were 
only a few rulers and one pair of scissors, and 
measurements had to be learned. The chil- 
dren, however, did not regard it as difficult 
for they were celebrating! When the boxes 
were completed and filled with candy, every 
child was delighted to think his handwork 
was so quickly utilized. 

Classes were omitted but the result ob- 
tained from the afternoon’s occupation was 
of much more importance. The diversion from 
the regular work relieved the monotony of 
school life and was another step toward mak- 
ing school a pleasant place. Besides, it proved 
to be a means of stimulating each child to 
do careful work in cutting, pasting and 
measuring. 

After that some of the older ones brought 





The Story of the “Little Brick” 


BY MABEL L. GRANT 


THE SECOND OF FIVE ARTICLES 


scissors from home -and occasionally made a 
pattern of some of the solids but the work in 
folding and cutting began in earnest in the fall 
of 1912. With money earned at our Thanks- 
giving entertainment, we bought cardboard 
and paste, and a pair of scissors for each pu- 
pil. Several sample books of plain wall paper 
were given to me by a paper dealer and these 
sheets, each nine by twelve inches, proved to 
be better for making most of the articles than 
the cardboard. When rulers were given to 
the children at Christmas, I felt that our 
equipment was equal to that of the average 
rural school. 

In the meantime, I wrote to many publish- 
ing companies for books containing instruc- 
tions on folding and cutting. I searched, 
from cover to cover, every copy of the Normal 
Instructor saved since the fall of 1905, and my 
search was not made in vain. It may save 


ure IIJ. The free-hand designing and paint- 
ing was also done by the pupil. 

From the beginning of the year, we planned 
to show the best articles made by each grade 
at our County Fair, the following fall, so there 
needs must be some way to arrange them for 
exhibition. After much experimenting, I de- 
cided to have the fourth grade make a house 
of white cardboard. In order that the furni- 
ture might be well arranged in it, it was nec- 
essary to make five rooms, each seventeen 
inches long and nine inches high; all were ten 
inches wide except the kitchen which was 
twelve. 

The largest sheets of cardboard that I could 
find were only 22 by 28 inches, so the house 


had to be made in sections, then glued to-— 


gether. Sides for each room were made with 
laps, then the top and one end glued to these, 
and the whole, by means of the laps, glued 
and tacked toa platform of 
thin boards. A pattern of a 
right-angled triangular prism 
of the required dimensions 
made the peaked roof. The 
windows were of transparent 
celluloid with frames of tan 
colored cardboard and casings 
of plain white. 

To prevent warping, 
which might result from 
leaving the ends open, a 
frame was made of narrow 
boards to fit in the ends of 
each room. Holes were 
made in the frames which 
were then sewed to the card- 
board. This arrangement 
shows plainly in the picture. 
(Figure I.) 








Figure I 


other teachers trouble to know that all the 
directions needed for doing the work spoken 
of in this article (except the houses, piano 
and writing desk) will be found in Ware’s 
‘*Practical Drawing Books’’ 
(8 numbers, grades I-IV, 20 
cents; IV-VIII, 25 cents) and 
in the Normal Instructors 
for January, 1905, and 
March, 1908. 

Different pieces of furni- 
ture, cornucopias, and bask- 
ets were made by all pupils. 
After a time, however, this 
particular phase of the work 
became too simple for the 
intermediate and advanced 
grades so was continued by 
only the first four. In the 
higher grades, better results 
were obtained by making 
boxes, waste paper baskets 
and portfolios. <A collection 
of boxes made by a sixth 
grade pupil is shown in Fig- 


A large roll of wall paper 
samples was given to us by 
a dealer in town and from these we selected 
paper for our house. For one bedroom, we 
chose a paper with tiny rosebuds. The 
stripe containing the buds was used for the 








Figure II 
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border. The other bedroom was papered 
with a delicate pink and white striped paper, 
the pink stripe being used for the border. A 
soft, restful green was chosen for the living- 
room and the dining-room was papered with 
a tan. Stripes cut from each were used for 
borders. Regular kitchen paper was used in 
the kitchen, ceiling and sides being the same 
and with no border. 

For the floors, cardboard of a color to har- 
monize with the wall paper was used for bor- 
ders; linoleum designed and painted by the 
pupils made the centers for the kitchen and 
dining-room, and rugs of cardboard were used 
in the other rooms. 

The furniture for each bedroom was made 
of white paper and consisted of bed, dresser, 
chair and cradle. 

The living-room was furnished with piano 
and bench, writing desk, library table and 
several rockers. These were made of red 
cardboard to represent mahogany. 

In the dining-room, a square table had 
chairs on each side. These, with a buffet 
across the corner and pictures of fruit on the 
wall, made the dining-room look real. The 
furniture of this room was made of brown 
wall paper, some of which was marked with 
deeper color in such a way that it made a good 
representation of the graining found in oak 
furniture. A stove, made of drawing paper 
and blacked with ink, stood in the kitchen. 
A table for this room was made of oil-cloth 
paper to represent a work-table covered with 
A market basket and a chair com- 
pleted the kitchen furnishings. 

We ‘planned to make curtains and dishes 
like those pictured in Normal Instructor 
March, 1907, but there were many other things 
to be done and only one boy and girl to do the 


The 


Told 


ne SINCE upon a time a prairie lay 

Nah +f, ft) \ broad and fertile in, the sun. 
oat nN } Its fair bosom was thickly car- 
ai x fi peted with grass and sprinkled 

1) here and there with the bright 
“colored flowers of the plain. A 
tiny river, the Little Swan, glistened from 
border to border. Very quiet and peaceful it 
looked, and very beautiful. 

Then it is said on a certain day the great 
Master of the prairie came and looked upon 
it, and behold it was very fair, and his heart 
was glad because of its beauty. Yet in the 
even-time as he strolled by the cooling water’s 
edge, he missed somehow from the many col- 
ored blossoms of the plain the flowers he 
loved most of all, and to the prairie he said, 
“O Prairie, thou art very fair. Thy broad 
fields are good to look upon as they lie smiling 
in the sun. Thy lovely blossoms are many 
hued, but O Prairie, tell me, where are the 
flowers I love so much the pine, the laurel 
and the hardy shrub; the ferns, the soft moss- 
es and the trailing vines; the wind-flower, 
the maiden-hair and the fragrant violet—tell 
me—where are these?’’ And sadly the prairie 
answered, ‘‘Great Master, I have no seeds.”’ 








work so we thought best to give up those plans. 
At the end of the year, the best articles 
made by first and second grades were sus- 
pended from a hoop by coarse thread. These, 
and the house, were exhibited at the County 
Fair, and both exhibits won first premium! 
Such good results were obtained in measur- 
ing, neatness and accuracy, and so much in- 
terest manifested that it seemed best to con- 
tinue the work the following year. The first 
and second grades made many articles like 

















Figure Ill 


those constructed the previous year and in ad- 
dition to these over twenty-eight yards of 
chains were made! Blue and yellow paper 
was used for them, and as our school colors 
are blue and yellow, the chains make fine 
decorations for our schoolroom on special 
occasions. 

Three boys in the third grade ‘built’’ the 
house which is shown in Figure Il. It is 
made of white cardboard with windows of 
transparent celluloid. The wall paper used 
for the door was selected because of its re- 
semblance to the grained wood so often used 
for doors. A brass paper fastener makes the 
knob. The window shades are of green paper 
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and the white curtains are strips of crepe pa- 
per glued to the tops of the windows. A 
chimney and steps make the house complete. 

If there are teachers who have never used 
these methods to teach the use of the ruler 
and scissors, they will find this month a splen- 


did time to begin. Many patterns of Easter 
boxes and baskets are to be found in the Eas- 
ter numbers of the Normal Instructor and of 
Primary Plans, and they are so simple any 
child can make them. If eggshell matting or 
a drawing paper of extra good quality is used, 
then colored with water colors, the results are 
very pleasing, and I believe that every teach- 
er would feel repaid for the extra work it 
might make. 

While handwork of this kind is a delight to 
the children at any time of the year, I think 
it is best to begin it early in the term and do 
the greater part of it through the winter 
months. This, with free hand cutting, will 
shorten the cold stormy days for the primary 
graders. A little later comes the ever-wel- 
come spring, when Mother Nature will furnish 
many pretty things to draw and paint, and 
many more to study, gather, press and mount. 
Thus, by alittle planning, the school year may 
be made a round of pleasure from the begin- 
ning to the end, and being a pleasure, every 
pupil will do more work than he would or could 
if the pleasure were omitted. 

EDITOR'S NOTE 
Normal 
March, 1908, 
be supplied at fifteen cents each. 

As neither of the articles in these issues deals 
with the making of the piano and desk Miss Grant 
has offered to supply directions to those teachers who 
desire them sufficiently to send ten cents to cover 


materials and postage. Address (Miss) Mabel 1 
Grant, Fulton, N.Y. 


: A very limited number of the 
Instructor, January, 1905, and 
mentioned in the foregoing text, can 


issues of 


Legend of the Canyon 


from ‘‘The Sky Pilot’’ by 


Then the Master gave commandment to the 
birds and the winds that they should. bring the 
seeds and drop them as they passed. And 
they did as they were bidden, and soon there 
blossomed in the fertile prairie-land all the 
Master’s best loved flowers. 

But the storm winds came and there were 
no great rocks to shelter them; and the noon- 
day sun poured hot upon them and there was 
no shade to protect them, so they withered 
and were scorched and died. 

Once again the Master.came into his prairie 
and when he found not the flowers that he 
loved, he said, ‘‘O Prairie, did not the winds 
and the birds bring you the seeds, as I com- 
manded?’’ ‘And the prairie answered, ‘‘ Yes, 
Great Master, they brought them, even as 
you said and dropped them here. And they 
grew until soon there were blossoms every- 
where. But the storm winds came and there 
were no great rocks to shelter them. And the 


noonday sun poured hot upon them and there 
was no shade to protect them, so they with- 
ered and were scorched and are dead.’’ 
Quietly then the Master thought, and turn- 
ing, gave commandment to the Swift Light- 
ning, who, withone mighty stroke tore asun- 
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. der the great heart of the prairie from end to 


end, leaving in his wake a great, rough, jag- 
ged, gaping wound, full of barren ugliness. 
And the prairie rocked and groaned in its 
agony and dumbly wondered, ‘‘Why, oh, 
why?’’ . 

But the Little Swan poured its healing 
waters into the cleft and trickled down, until, 
gradually, as the days went by, the crannies 
between the rocks were filled with rich black 
loam. Once again the winds and the birds 
dropped seeds as they passed, and they grew 
so that the huge black rocks were hidden with 
trailing vines and bits of clinging moss. 
Great elms lifted their heads high, while at 
their feet nestled low cedars and fragrant 
balsams. In the tiny crevices between the 
rocks soft ferns found foothold. | Wind-flow- 
ers filled the open spaces, maiden-hair sprang 
up in sheltered nooks. The air was fragrant 
with violets. The whole canyon was changed 
into a place of wondrous beauty and filled 
with rest and sweetness. 


And it so happened that many travelers 


passed that way, and even as they passed 
they stopped and lifted their hats from their 


(Continued on page +5) 
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A Border Made from Tommy Tucker Figures 





A pattern of Tommy Tucker and directions for coloring and mounting are given on the opposite page. 


A Reading Lesson to Teach a Moral Truth 


N BRINGING moral and reli- 
gious ideas to the attention of 
children many teachers begin 
with some general statement 
or proverb, which serves as a 
text for the lesson. Suppose 
the aim is to bring out the idea of the selfish 
love of money and its evil effect: The teacher 
selects such a proverb as, ‘‘How much better 
is it to get wisdom than gold; and to get un- 
derstanding rather to be chosen than silver’’ 
(Proverbs 16: 16); or ‘‘The love of money is 
the root of all evil’? (I Timothy 6: 10). Re- 
marks are made by the teacher upon the uni- 
versal truth of such a statement, and simple 
illustrations are given and applied out of the 
experience and knowledge of the teacher, and, 
as far as possible, the children are led to par- 
ticipate in the exercise. To many this seems 
a short and easy plan of presenting moral 
truths. 

Quite a different plan of bringing moral 
truths to the attention of the pupils is illus- 
trated by the use of the story of King Midas, 
or ‘‘The Golden Touch,”’ a favorite tale from 
Ovid, and beautifully adapted for our use by 
Hawthorne in his ‘‘Wonder Book.”’ In the 
preface of this book, Hawthorne himself says: 
“The author has long been of opinion that 
many of the classical myths were capable of 
being rendered into very capital reading for 
children. * * * No epoch of time can claim 
a copyright in these immortal fables. They 
seem never to have been made, and certainly 
so long as man exists, they can never perish, 
but by their indestructibility itself they are 
legitimate subjects for every age. to clothe 
with its own garniture of manners and senti- 
ment and to imbue with its own morality. 
* * * Children possess an unestimated sen- 
sibility to whatever is deep or high in imagi- 
nation or feeling, so ldng as it is simple like- 
wise.’’ 

The fine old tale of King Midas and Little 
Marygold measures up to the high value set 
upon these classics for children and also ful- 





BY LOUISE M. WADE BARNES 


fills the five requirements of a good story as 
summarized by Wilmann. - He says of a good 
story: ‘‘Let it be truly child-like, both simple 
and full of fancy; let it form morals calling 
out moral judgments; let it be instructive and 
lead to thoughtful discussions; let it be of 
permanent value; let it be a connected whole, 
so as to work a deeper influence and become a 
source of many-sided interest.”’ 

Here we have a story full of interesting 
personal detail, with no prominence at first 
given to the moral, while the method gives 
only a hint at the beginning of the moral 
involved. 

The presentation of moral truth through 
this narrative is in its nature inductive, and 
its presentation to children might take place 
as follows. 

How a King Loved Gold and What Came of 
It. (Full text of ‘‘The Golden Touch’? from 
Hawthorne’s ‘‘Wonder Book.’’) 

Plan for Teaching ‘‘The Golden Touch.’’ 
Age of pupils, eight to nine years (third year 
of school. ) 

1. Teacher’s principal aims: 

a. Enjoyment of a beautiful story, hence 
increased love of good reading. 
b. Appreciation of the real values of life. 

2. Method of presentation. 

a. Pupil’s aim—To learn how a king loved 
gold and what came of it. 


PART I 


Simple story as given in the ‘‘Wonder Bo8k’”’ 
pages 1-7. This tells how Midas came into 
possession of the Golden Touch. 

Do not kings have everything they wish? 
Why wish for more? What do you wish for 
most? We shall see how a certain king was 
given his choice of what he most desired and 
what came of it. Explain ‘‘mortal,’’ ‘‘super- 
natural,’’ ‘‘diminutive,’’ ete - 

Reproduction of the story by the children: 

What is your opinion of Midas counting 
over his money? 

Interpretation: ; 

When the stranger gave Midas his chvice, 


did Midas stop to think whether his choice 
was wise or not? 


PART II 


Tell the story of Midas while he had the 
Golden Touch. (Pages 7-20.) 

How did Midas act? Where did he first 
discover that his new gift was not entirely 
pleasant? Where later? Did he have exactly 
what he had wished for? What could he have 
wished for better than the Golden Touch? 

If the stranger knew Midas’s mistake at 
first, why did he not tell him? What reasons 
had Midas for being more anxious to be rid 
of it than he was in the first place to have it? 

Reproduction of the story by the children: 

Explain ‘‘involuntarily,’’ ‘‘transmuted,”’ 
‘‘indefatigably,’’ ‘‘contemptuously,’’ ete. 

Interpretation: 

Shown by further questions. 


PART III 


Tell the last part of the story (pages 20-24). 
Did Midas waste any time in waiting to rid 
himself of his gold? 

Reproduction of the last part of the story by 
the children: 

When he had sprinkled Little Marygold and 
the roses back into life, in what respect was 
he worse off or better off than at the begin- 
ning of the story? What lesson had he 
learned? 

Comparison with other stories: 

Recall the story of Philemon and Baucis. 
Why did they not choose gold as did Midas? 
By choosing wisely what other good fortune 
did they receive? Recall also the story of 
Solomon and his choice. What did Solomon 
get besides what he asked for? What things 
are more valuable than money? In the stories 
referred to what things prove most valuable 
in the end? ‘‘How much better it is to get 
wisdom than gold:”’’ 

Note: The story of ‘‘The Golden Touch’’ is pub- 


lished in the Instructor Literature Series, No. 9% 
Price, paper 5 cents; limp cloth 10 cents. The refer: 


ence to pages in the foregoing text is from this edition. — 
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Carbon or hectographed copies of this pattern may be given to pupils to trace, color and cut. 
red collar, cuffs, buttons aud shoes. His green hat has a red and green feather. 
after colori ing and mount on tan oatmeal paper as shown on the opposite page. 


Busy Work Patterns for a Mother Goose Border 


Dress Tommy Tucker in green doublet and tights, with 
His hair and mandolin are soft brown. Outline heavily with pencil 


A transparency may be made from this drawing by coverin 
waxed tissue paper and making a pasteboard frame. ' Next month's issue will contain the Queen of Hearts. P : — 
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Arithmetic Work of the First School Year 


BY DAVID FUGENE SMITH, 


Hilo first question that naturally 
arises in connection with the 
arithmetic of the first grade 
isas to whether or not the sub- 










iy Bs; 
Mie Ae Ee. a ject has any place there at all. 
Cant an For several years past there 





has been in this country a propaganda in fa- 
vor of excluding it as a topic from the first 
grade and even from the second. Like all 
such efforts, the history of which is not gen- 
erally known, the very novelty of the sugges- 
tion, to many teachers, is sufficient to create 
a following. It is well to consider briefly the 
reasons for and against such a suggestion, and 
to try to weigh these reasons fairly. 

In favor of having no arithmetic as such in 
the first grade it is argued that the spirit of 
the kindergarten should extend farther, per- 
haps even through all of the primary grades; 
that number work should come in whenever 
there is need for it, all learning being made 
attractive and natural, and education appear- 
ing to the chiid as a unit instead of being 
made up of scattered fragments. Such a 
theory has much to commend it, not only in 
the primary school but everywhere else. Op- 
posed to it is the rather widespread idea that 
most kindergarten work is superficial in aim 
and unfortunate in result; that children who 
have had this training are wanting in even 
the little seriousness of purpose that they 
should have, that they have no power of ap- 
plication, that they have been ‘‘coddled’’ men- 
tally into a state that requires constant amuse- 
ment as the condition for doing anything. 
The dispassionate onlooker in this old contro- 
versy probably feels that there is truth in both 
lines of argument, and that mutual good has 
been the result. Ancient education was a 
dreary thing, and to the spirit of the kinder- 
garten, although not to extreme Froebelism, 
we are indebted for the brighter spirit of the 
modern school. On the other hand, to make 
children self-reliant, independent in thinking, 
conscious of working for something definite, 
demands more seriousness of purpose than 
seems to pervade the ordinary kindergarten. 

Now as to arithmetic in the first grade, — 
shall we leave it to the ordinary teacher to 
bring in incidentally such number work as she 
wishes, or shall we lay down a definite amount 
of work to be accomplished and assign a cer- 
tain amount of time to it? And in answering 
these questions are we bearing in mind the 


- average primary teacher throughout the whole 


country? Are we also bearing in mind that 
arithmetic was not taught to children just en- 
tering school until about a century ago, and 
that it was largely due to Pestalozzi’s influence 
that the subject was ever placed in the first 
grade? When, therefore, we advocate having 
no arithmetic in the first grade, we are going 
back a hundred years or so, which may be all 
right, but which is not a new proposition by 
any means. 

Having thus laid a foundation for an an- 


This article is taken from “The Teaching of Arithmetic.” By 
David Eugene Smith. Published by Ginn & Co., Boston, Used 
by permission of the publishers. 


swer to the question, it is proper to proceed 
dogmatically, leaving the final reply to the 
reader. Not to put arithmetic as a topic in 
the first grade is to make sure that it will not 
be seriously or systematically taught there in 
nine-tenths of the schools. of the country 
The average teacher, not in the cities merely 
but throughout the country generally, will 
simply touch upon it in the most perfunctory 
way. Whatever of scientific statistics we 
have show that this is true, and that children 
so taught are not, when they enter the inter- 
mediate grades, as well prepared in arith- 
metic as those who have studied the subject 
as a topic from the first grade on. 

Furthermore, while it is true that the es- 
sential part of arithmetic can be taught in 
about three years, it cannot, for pyschological 
reasons, be as well retained if taught for only 
a short period. The individual needs pro- 
longed experience with number facts to im- 
press them thoroughly on the mind. We can, 
for example, teach the metric system in an 
hour to any one of fair intelligence, but for 
him to retain it requires long experience in 
its use. 

Sut more important than all else is the con- 
sideration of the child’s tastes and needs. 
Has he such a taste for number as shows him 
mentally capable of studying the subject at 
the age of six, and are his needs such as to 
make it advisable for him to do so? There 
can be no doubt as to the answer. He takes 
as much delight in counting and in other 
simple number work in the first grade as in 
anything else that the school brings to him, 
and he makes quite as much use of it in his 
games, his ‘‘playing store,’’ his simple pur- 
chases, his reading, and his understanding of 
the conversation of the home and the play- 
ground, as he does of anything else he learns. 
If we could be certain that in the incidental 
teaching that is so often advocated he would 
have these tastes and needs fully satisfied, 
then arithmetic as a topic might be omitted 
from the first or any other grade; but since 
we are pretty sure that this will not be ac- 
complished in the average school then it is 
our duty to advocate a definite allotment of 
time and of work to the subject in every 
grade from the first through the sixth, and 
probably through the seventh or eighth. 

This being so, what should this allotment 
of work be? Of course there is no general 
answer for the whole country. In some 
schools there are many foreign-born pupils 
who are unable to speak English when they 
enter, and therefore the ‘first year’s work 
must be devoted largely to acquiring the 
language. In other schools the children come 
from homes where they have already been 
taught by governesses and are considerably 
in advance of the average. In general, how- 
ever, the course here laid down may be con- 
sidered a fair average for the ordinary Amer- 
ican school. In some states, notably New 
York, the work in the first two school years is 
unusually strong, resembling that found in 
the best European courses. In others it is 





Professor of Mathematics, Teachers College, Columbia University — , 


the extreme of what is often ealled ‘‘soft ped- 
nyogy,’’ so arranged because of the desire to 
relieve the child of as much of the new burden 
of the school as possible. Occasionally the 
statement is publicly made by school author- 
ities that they propose to find out what is 
traditional in the course of study and change 
it because of this characteristic--a rule that 
would quickly play havoe with our social life 
if it were made general. 

The New York State course, recently 
adopted, while undoubtedly open to adverse 
criticism in certain details, has at any rate 
the merit of thoroughness, and hence a brief 
summary is given of the work recommended 
for the first year. 

‘“*In the first half year count the numbers to 
100. Read the numbers to 100. Write the 
numbers to 100. 

‘‘Memorize the 20 of the 45 combinations in 
addition, the sum of which does not exceed 9, 

“Give plenty of oral drill together with 


seat work and blackboard work like the 
following: 
253427 21232375126 
422441 685284238782 


and have the pupils get correct results by 
copying, where necessary, the results from 
the combinations placed upon the blackboard. 
This work, together with oral drill and tests, 
will in a short time fix these combinations in 
mind without the use of objects and the con- 
sequent formation of the pernicious habit of 
counting the fingers in adding. 

‘*From the first, drill in these combinations 
should be given in such manner as to prepare 
for subtraction as well as addition. For exam- 
ple, the following development may he given: 

Teacher—Five and four? 

Pupil—Nine. 

Teacher—F ive and what are nine” 

Pupil—F ive and four are nine, 

Teacher—¥our and what are nine? 

Pupil—F¥our and five are nine. 

‘*‘When the combinations are learned in this 
manner, the work in subtraction, if taught by 
the addition method (sometimes called the 
Austrian method), is learned at the same time 
as addition. For example, in the 
case here shown, we may think 
as follows: ‘6 and 3 are 9; 1 and 
2 are 3; 3and3 are6; 2and5 are 
7; 4and 4 are 8.’ 

‘*At the close of the first half year the pu- 
pils should be able to count, read, and write 
numbers to 100. They should know the 20 
combinations, the sum of which does not ex- 
ceed 9, and their use in addition. 

‘‘Objects should be used only for consecu- 
tive counting and for developing the idea of 
number in the abstract. Children should 
never be taught to count two groups of objects 
to find the sum. This gives the idea that ad- 
dition is counting, which is a serious hin- 
drance to accuracy and rapidity in work. 
Nothing has done more injury in number work 
than the too long-continued and injudicious 
use of objects in its teaching. 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Teaching Little Fingers to Draw with Skill and Ease—VIII 


BY D. R. AUGSBURG 
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— | left ; B and Emay be called up- 
per middle and lower middle; 
and C and F upper right and 
lower right. These groups can 
be readily learned and then 
they can be used in drill exer- 
cises as follows: 
Draw three balls in a left 
upper group. 
Draw three apples in a left 
upper group. 
Draw three balls in a left 
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POSITION—ARRANGING OBJECTS IN A 
PLEASING GROUP AS IN COMPOSITION 
VAN OMPOSITION is arranging ob- 
® jects in a pleasing group, or 

eal ~ J} making a pleasing arrange- 
ment of the various elements 


~ oF { 
We that make up a picture. The 

aim of composition is to please. 
ae the most simple arrangement of 
good composition is triangular, and the most 





easily understood method of 


lower group. 

Draw three apples in a left lower group. 
Draw three balls ina middle upper group. 
Draw three pears in a middle upper group. 
Draw three balls in a middle lower group. 
Draw three pears in a middle lower group. 
Draw three balls in a right upper group. 
Draw three potatoes in a right upper group. 
Draw three balls in a right lower group. 
Draw three apples in a right lower group. 
Do not let the method think for you. Do 





TRIANGULAR COMPOSITION 


to give practice in learning this simple method 

of composition. In like manner the birds, the 

lemons, the stumps, the hayeocks and the 
posts can be used. 





such arrangement is to use 
three objects, representing 
them as resting one on each 
corner of a triangle as shown 
in drawing 1. Such arrange- 
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This plan of using the tri- 

angle in constructing a pleas- 
a ing group is applicable to any 
number of objects, as well as 
to three. Three has been 
chosen for learning the meth- 
od simply because that is the 


{| 





ment, if in good proportion, | ; “Yy 
is pleasing. —_ Cad 
In drawing 1 are shown the }Qal | GQa| 
six ways in which the trian- : &, 
ou oe 
gles may be drawn, andun- | “czy 


three balls illustrating the 
composition. These six tri- 
angles should be memorized. 


Q é_. 
derneath each is a group of I ir i “A ahi: red hi ” : eit sai | ) 
"paddies il ae - pe oe ; iN it 
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best number for the purpose 
—the easiest number with 
which to work. 

If one of the balls in draw- 
ing 1 is removed there will be 
left a very good arrangement 
for two objects, as may be 








A~uUPPER LEFT 
GU=—.LOWER werr 


A and C are alike except for 
being turned around, and A 
and D are alike except that they are reversed. 
The groups are alike except for the position 
of the middle ball. The position of the middle 
ball suggests names for each group. Group A 


may be called upper left and group D lower 

















B—-UPPER MItDOLE 
E~ LOWER MIODLE rF=— 


your own thinking. This is a good method 
and will be of wonderful help to you, but like 
all methods it is a means to an end; the road 
but not the destination, an orderly way of 
doing. The danger is, that, instead of using 
the method as an aid, 
as a tool, we blindly 
follow it and let it do 
the thinking for us. 
The method should al- 
ways be subject to the 
judgment; a servant, 
never a master. 
Drawing 2 shows 
with other objects, 
the same arrangement 
or groups as the balls 
in drawing 1, and to 
make the plan still 
clearer the same 
grouping of balls is 
added to each one. 
In A there are a pear 
and two apples ar- 
ranged in upper left 
grouping. It would 
be a good plan to use 
these same objects in 
each of the six groups 


C— UPPER RIGHT 
LOWER 


seen in C D and EF in draw- 
ing 3. 

By placing a group in each corner of the 
triangle, in the place of the single object as 
shown in A and B, the principle may be ex- 
tended to any number of objects. In A, in- 
stead of placing one tree on each corner of the 
triangle, a group of three trees is placed; and 
in B, instead of one potato, two and three po- 
tatoes are placed. The principle is the same 
whatever the number of objects. 

Procure nine round objects—nuts, fruit or 
balls—and arrange them in pleasing groups as 
indicated by the six triangles in 1. Use the 
method mechanically, but also use your best 
thought in making the group pleasing. When 
an agreeable group is formed draw it. 

In drawings 1 2 and 3, the groups are rep- 
resented as resting on the ground or level 
surface, but the result is practically the same 
when the vertical arrangement is triangular. 
At the top of this column are sketches that il- 
lustrate this arrangement, with a triangle at 
the side, with initials to indicate the grouping. 

This method of grouping or composition 
will be found very practical and thoroughly 
reliable, both in results and in the interest 
awakened. 


PeiGant 


NOTE:—Teachers wishing information additional to that given 
in this series of drawing lessons will find it in a Correspondence 
Course. Address the author, D. Kh Augsburg, 458 Fullerton 
Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 
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DOROTHY’S BUNNIES 


This poster is easily made by first or 
second year pupils. Dorothy wears a pink 
dress and a white bonnet and white shoes. 
The rabbits’ ears are pink on the inside, 
and their eyes are pink. (Soften the red 
with yellow for thé pink.) Paint the 
carrots orange and green. Outline the fig- 
ures heavily and mount on gray wall paper. 
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How to Recognize Children’s Transmissible Diseases 


A Sequel to 


The Control of Contagious Diseases in Rural Schools’’ in the February Issue 


BY ERNEST BRYANT HOAG, M. D. 


Director of School Hygiene for the State Board of Health for Minnesota 





WG Rt} HILDREN 5 diseases must be 
“7 detected «rly if much good 
‘) is to be «zcmplished in the 

ud 4 : 

Si way of « ‘1 tinaschool. In 

} eva a genera -y the teacher 

. should be “ious of such 

diseases when a child shov ne of the fol- 

lowing signs. 

Flushed face. Per:;: t cough. 

Lassitude. Sore; - >t. 

Sudden vomiting. Aches ains. 

Red eyes. Headact 

Nasal discharge. Fever. 

Chilliness. Sudde ption. 


In the descriptions of the differ diseases 
which are now to follow only tne early signs 
are given in most instances. Once the dis- 
ease is well established, the child » io longer 
in school, and the teacher is not “re :fore or- 
dinarily concerned about it. 

Measles: 

Occur most often before the sixth year, 
but may occur later. 

Come on like a cold in the head. 

Eyes water and get red. 

Child sneezes. 

Cough. 

Lassitude. 

Fever. 

Eruption of small! red spots in groups. 

Chicken Pox: 

Occurs most often soon after opening of 
school. It is usually a mild and harmless dis- 
ease, but not always. It is sometimes con- 
fused with smallpox: 

Fever. 

Restlessness. 

Vomiting. ’ 

Nose-bleed. 

Eruption of small red spots which form blis- 
ters and then dry and leave scabs. 

Child does not usually feel very sick. 

Mumps: 

Often begin like a cold, sometimes with 
sore throat or cough. 

There may be headache, vomiting, and 
fever. 

Swelling on one or both sides of the angle 
of the jaw soon appears. 

This disease occurs most often between the 
ages of five and fifteen years. 

It is not so contagious as other children’s 
diseases. 

Whooping Cough: 

Usually begins like an ordinary cold, with 
persistent cough. The whoop may not devel- 
op for several weeks and occasionally not at 
all. Any persistent cough at the time of an 
epidemic of whooping cough should be re- 
garded as suspicious and the child sent home 
and kept under observation. 

Diphtheria: 

One of the most serious diseases of child- 
hood, but the prompt use of anti-toxin greatly 
reduces its seriousness. 
‘Carriers’ are very common. 





Early symptoms are— 

Fever. 

Headache. 

Lassitude. 

Fast pulse. 

Sore throat. 

Whitish patches in the throat or nose. 

Every serious sore throat should be regarded 
as a possible case of diphtheria. 

When a case or cases of diphtheria occur 
in a school, a health officer should examine 
the throats of all of the children and isolate 
all cases which carry the germs of the dis- 
ease, or which appear very suspicious at the 
time of the examination. 

Scarlet Fever: 

Occurs most frequently between the ages 
of five and ten years and most cases occur at 
about six years. 

Early symptoms are- 

Fever. 

Headache. 

Chilliness. 

Sore throat. 

Vomiting. 

Rapid pulse. 

A scarlet flush (fine rash) usually appears 
in about twenty-four hours. 


The tongue may have “‘strawberry”’ 
appearance. 

The disease is sometimes associated with 
diphtheria. 


Ordinary Colds: 

Colds are certainly just as contagious as 
other diseases of childhood and _ probably 
much more so. 

This applies not only to cases of cough and 
sore throat (tonsilitis) but also to the ordinary 
“‘cold in the head.’”’ | 

Every effort should be made to prevent chil- 
dren from infecting each other. 

Such infection usually occurs through sneez- 
ing, coughing, the common cup, personal con- 
tact, soiled handkerchiefs, unwashed hands 
and the like. 

Theoretically all children with colds should 
be excluded from school. 

Practically extreme personal cleanliness 
should be absolutely insisted upon and the 
child affected kept away from personal con- 
tact with the other children as much as possi- 
ble. In the long run, colds do as much harm 
as the diseases regarded more seriously. 


SKIN DISEASES 


In most rural, as well as city schools, skin 
diseases are rather common and the teacher 
may easily learn how to recognize them. 

Scabies or Itch: 

This usually begins on the hands or arms, 
but may spread to any part of the body. 

It is often seen between the fingers, on the 
wrists, at the bend of the elbows, and near 
the arm pits. E 
Scratching is always observed. 

Any child who scratches and shows an irri- 


tation upon the skin should be suspected of 

having itch. Usuallly fine red lines will be 

observed at the source of irritation. 
Pediculosis (Lice: ) 


Most large schools have some cases of this _, 


skin disease. 

Sometimes the parasite may be seen on the 
head. In other cases only the eggs or nits 
are observed. 

These appear like tiny blackish grains on 
the shafts of the hairs. 

Any scalp which has crusts on it and which 
itches is probably infested with lice. Every 
case should be excluded from school until 
cured. It is unfair to clean pupils to tolerate 
these cases in schools. 

Impetigo: 

This disease appears usually as infected 
crusts on the hands or face. Occasionally it 
occurs on other parts of the body. 

The crusts are usually moist and contain 
matter (pus). 

Ring Worm: 

A skin disease which appears as red some- 
what scaly circles or parts of circles. It is 
very common on the head, face, and hands. 

Eye Diseases: 

In regard to infectionof the eyes, it need 
only be said here that any case which shows 
red or discharging eyes, or granular lids 
should be referred at once to a doctor for 
treatment. The same may be said of styes, 
which are in reality small boils on the lids, 

Trachoma is a very serious eye disease seen 
most often among Mexicans, Indians, Japan- 
ese, and children from the slums. Sago-like 
granulas appear upon the inner surface of the 
lids. 

Great care should be observed to prevent 
eye disease through— 

The common towel. 

The common basin. 

Dirty handkerchiefs. 

Dirty hands. 

Remember that measles always begin with 
red, watery eyes, often accompanied by sneez- 
ing or cough or both. 


SCHOOLROOM SANITATION 


As a matter of practical procedure in the 
prevention of contagious diseases, it is desir- 
able to thoroughly clean a schoolroom every 
day. This is best done— 

By thorough airing, damp-sweeping, and 
cleaning of the desks and seats with soap and 
warm water. 

By using a disinfectant solution on the floors 
and desks at times of an epidemic and alsoas 
a matter of routine once or twice a week. 
This means actually washing the floors and 
desks not merely sprinkling. This method 
is quite different from disinfection with 4 
gas and far more effective. 

All good school supply houses carry such 


disinfectants. 
(Continued on page 73) 
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How We Study Latin America 


BY PHILIP EMERSON, Principal Cobbet School, Lynn, Mass. 


JH children should know that 
in Latin America, the land is 
owned in great estates, and 
that these are worked by land- 
less laborers—peons. This is 
a natural result of possession 
by conquerors who rule descendants of the 
people they overcome. The oldest colleges 
and universities in the Americas are in Latin 
America. The ruling class is well educated, 
possessed of great estates. The people of In- 
dian and mixed blood are mainly without land 
and without schooling, ready to follow any 
ambitious military leader, in the 





more closely. 


THE SECOND OF TWO ARTICLES 


Now that the Panama Canal 
is opened, we shall be nearer the west coast 
of South America than Europe, and those 
wanting goods quickly will order them from 
the United States if we try to please them. 
This sketches the features of Latin America 
geography most needing emphasis. First and 
last emphasize the worth of the ‘‘A. B. C. 
countries’’ and their rich capitals, the ability 
of their peoples and the dignity of their gov- 
ernments, whose ambassadors have just aided 
the United States to avoid war with Mexico, 
and to prove that we do not seek to conquer 


any Latin America country. Emphasize the 
value of their commerce, their need of manu- 
factured goods, and the opportunity-we have to 
share in supplying their needs in exchange 
for the rubber, coffee, cocoa, wool and other 
products they fsupply. Correct this view by 
explaining the slow development of Latin 
America, the mixed races and ignorant lower 
classes, the enervating climate of tropical 
American lowlands, the lack of coal for pro- 
ducing power for manufacturing, and the reg- 
ular coast line with few good harbors to favor 
commerce. 

Establish a clear conception of a 





hope of bettering their condition. 

The children should know that 
Argentina, Chile and Brazil, the 
“A. B. C. countries,’’ are more ad- 
vanced than the rest of Latin 
America—strong nations fast de- 
veloping their resources, attracting 
many Italians, Spanish and German 
settlers, their peoples mainly Euro- 
pean in race, their schools free to 
all children, their governments 
stable like our own. They should 
know that the pampas of Argen 
tina are like our prairies and plains, 
once the home of plains Indians, 
then of vast herds of cattle watched 
by cowboys, called Guachos, now in 
part transformed to fields of wav- 
ing wheat, corn and flax, while 
cattle and sheep still abound in 
dryer and cooler sections. The 
United States needs the wheat and 
corn it raises now, save when the 
crops are unusually large; Argen- 
tina sells most of her grain and 
flax-seed to Europe, even as we once 
did. The plains are nearer the sea 
than ours and the grain is cheaply 
exported. Then since Argentina 
isas near Europe as it is to New 
York, and since Germany and Eng- 
land, Italy and Spain take pains to 
sell their manufactured goods to 
Latin America, in exchange for the 
foods and fibers, woods and min- 
erals that they want, South America 
knows the mother countries in 
Europe far better than it does the 
United States. 

There are many steamship lines 
to the Mediterranean Sea and 
North Sea, few to North America, 
and these are poorly equipped— 
Indeed until recently passengers 
between Buenos Ayres and New 
York usually crossed the Atlantic 
twice, going by way of Europe, 
both to save time and to secure comfortable 
passage. Now America wants to sell manu- 
factured goods abroad and is commencing to 
study Latin America, to make the kinds of 
goods they like, and to establish steamship 
lines that shall connect the two continents 


see exactly how the Canal works. 
the picture. 


reaches Gatun Locks. 
level of Gatun Lake. 


shown on the left. 
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A Bird’s-Eye View of the Finished Canal 


With this picture before him, any reader may travel across the Isthmus and 
Starting at the lower left-hand corner, the 
ship passes first between the two breakwaters, only one of which is shown in 
It goes straight ahead at sea-level for about seven miles, until it 
Here it is lifted eighty-five feet in three stages to the 
The ship then proceeds under its own steam at full speed 
through this picturesque lake, the channel being marked by buoys. 
trip is about twenty-three miles long, ending at the mouth of the River Chagres, 
Here the ship enters Culebra Cut, which is a canyon nine 
miles long, three hundred feet wide, and which towers far above the vessel. At 
the farther end of the Cut it is halted at the Pedro Miguel Lock. 
lowered thirty feet into the little Miraflores Lake, where it has a second lake trip, 
which is only a mile and a half long. On reachng Miraflores Locks, the ship is 
lowered by two stages to the level of the Pacific and passes out through the 
sea-level channel, which is about eight miles long. 
the barren, rocky aspect of the drawing. 
ama will make the trip across the Isthmus one delightful panorama of green. 
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A Bridge of Water across the Isthmus 


Here it is 


The landscape will not have 
The dense tropical vegetation of Pan- 


tropical forest and its products, 
and of the grassy plains to north 
and south; relate this to the heat 
and moisture of the torrid zone and 
to the alternating wet and dry 
seasons. Review the contrasting 
climate, vegetation, occupations 
and products of leeward and wind- 
ward slopes, as studied in the 
United States, and apply the gen- 
eral principles to South America. 
Compare Chile with our own west 
coast, for example: rainswept, for- 
ested sea-facing slopes farthest 
‘ from the equator, like the coast of 
Alaska; then fertile grainfields and 
vineyards, as in California; ending 
in dry, sterile plains in northern 
Chile, like the peninsula of Lower 
California, but rich with nitrate 
deposits, which are so valuable to 
fertilize farmlands in all countries. 
As products, rubber, coffee, and 
perhaps cocoa, should be studied; 
and knowledge of sugar and cotton, 
wheat and corn, cattle and sheep, 
silver, copper, and gold should be 
reviewed and extended. 

Finally, what facts and names of 
Latin America should a_ fourth 
grade child know? Certainly no 
more than he meets incidentally in 
the study already noted, or is likely 
to meet in the study of current 
events before he studied Latin 
America more thoroughly in an 
upper grade. He should know the 
position of South America—farther 
east than North America—for it 
helps to explain its closer relation 
to Europe than to English America; 
and it also makes clear the impor- 
tance of the Panama Canal in open- 
ing the west coast to American 
commerce. Its position in zones 
and wind belts, for this is the key 
to climate, vegetation, occupations 
and productions, and much else, when con- 
nected with the relief. He should know 
the names and location of the countries, 
although since many teachers cannot tell just 
where each of the Guianas, or the states of 


Central America, are located, this should not 
(Continued on page 73) 
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A New Kind of Spelling Lesson 


Based on “‘Spe'ling as a Thought Subject’’ in the February Issue _ 


BY MARGARET D. MOORE 


‘i Supervisor of Primary Language and Intermediate Reading, New Paltz Normal School,SNew Paltz, New York 


EDITOR’S NOTE: — It will be necessary to refer to 

the article “Spelling as a Thought Subject,” in last 
month’s issue, to understand fully some of the terms 
used in the following model lesson, as “first class 
words,” “second class words,” etc. The author is the 
originator of this method which is being put into most 
successful practice. 
) T IS three o’clock; only a half- 
hour more of school, but often 
the hardest half-hour in the 
day. However, in this fourth 
grade class, every child is sit- 
ting straight and every eye is 
dancing with anticipation, for is not this the 
spelling hour,—a time for quick eyes, open 
ears, vigorous thinking and races so interest- 
ing that one fairly holds one’s breath? 

The teacher, with a smile which shows how 
happy she is to announce what she has to tell, 
says, ‘‘Yesterday every paper but three was 
marked 100/E.’’ Those children whose papers 
have already been hung up in the room nod 
their heads proudly. ‘‘I am so sorry,’’ she 
goes on, ‘‘that Mary’s paper couldn’t be hung 
up. Every word was spelled correctly, but 
she was careless about her writing.’’ Mary 
hangs her head in shame, but with a look that 
says, ‘‘I’ll have it up tomorrow.’’ The teach- 
er continues, ‘‘ Philip and Dorothy missed just 
one word apiece and it was the same word on 
each paper, but see what missing just one 
word means—papers not hung up, and no fresh 
sheets for them today. 

‘‘How were we to remember how to spell 
‘cocoa?’ You forgot about the two pairs of 
co’s before you put the a at the end. Think: 
First syllable; second syllable just like it but 
with what letter at the end? Spell ‘cocoa,’ 
Philip; Dorothy. How many ‘etters in the 
word? First letter? Third letter? Fifth let- 
ter? Think the word! Skip to the board and 
write it. Now we shall always remember 
how to spell ‘cocoa.’ ’’ 

Papers for the testing of the lesson pre- 
sented the previous day are then passed 
quickly and quietly, positions for writing are 
taken, and the sentences are dictated. The 
teacher does not begin till every child is look- 
ing directly at her. Then she reads the first 
sentence slowly and distinctly, but with ex- 
pression and without that exaggerated pro- 
nunciation which suggests the spelling. As 
soon as she has finished the children take up 
their pens and begin to write, while the 
teacher passes quietly around the room, giving 
an encouraging pat here and there or, if nec- 
essary, changing the position of papers or 
straightening up backs bent over too far. In 
the third grade the children need to repeat 
the sentence in concert after the teacher, but 





after a year’s experience in taking work from , 


dictation fourth grade children can remember 
and write quite long sentences. After the 
majority of the class have finished writing the 
first sentence and are again looking at the 
teacher, the second sentence is dictated and 


the lesson continues in this way till the five 
sentences have been written. A sentence is 
never repeated by the teacher except for some 
good reason, like a sudden outside noise or an 
unforeseen interruption. Papers are now 
quickly collected and the children are ready 
for the new lesson. 

Criticism of the last written Jesson and dic- 
tation of the new lesson are finished in less 
than ten minutes, for the children are taught 
that they must work rapidly and well at the 
same time. 

The teacher introduces the new lesson by 
talking with the children about the sentences 
which contain the new words. ‘‘We are still 
talking about things to eat. Listen: ‘Vegeta- 
bles are sold in'season.’ What are vegetables? 
How do they differ from fruit? What is meant 
by ‘sold in season?’ ’’ When is lettuce in sea- 
son? What is the season for corn? Peas? 

‘‘Next sentence. ‘In the spring they had 
spinach.’ Is there any one who does not know 
what spinach is? Tell her, John. How does 
it grow? What part do we eat? How is it 
prepared? How many like it? It is said to 
be very good for the blood. 

‘**Onions came later.’ 
talk about them, do we? 

‘*“Carrots and potatoes came in the fall.’ 
What is the color of carrots? Have you ever 
noticed their beautiful feathery tops? What 
animals are very fond of carrots? 

‘« “These vegetables are sold by the bushel.’ 
How many pecks in a bushel? How many 
quarts in a peck? How many quarts in a 
bushel? People in cities buy vegetables by 
the quart or pound instead of by the bushel. 

‘‘Now we are ready for our new words. 
Watch for first class words and think how to 
pronounce all of the words in the list. Notice 
every syllable.’’ 

The teacher then writes the five new words 
on the board in a column, dividing them into 
syllables, thus: 


We don’t need to 


veg e ta ble 

spin ach 

on ion 

car rot 

bush el 

‘You may pronounce the words, Harold. 
Everybody listen to see if he does it correctly. 
Now, every one. Grant. (Grant has trouble 
with enunciation so he is always tested 
separately. ) 

‘“‘Who sees a first class word? Frances. 
Why is ‘carrot’ a first class word? Of what 
old words is it made up? Spell ‘car,’ Frank. 
‘Rot,’ John. We must remember, though, 
that the first syllable isn’t pronounced like 
‘ear.’ Think how to spell ‘‘carrot.’’ Face the 
back of the room and spell it, Arthur; Van; 
Loretta, etc. How shall we make it ‘carrots?’ 
Spell ‘carrots,’ Richard; William; Lewis.’’ 
The word is then erased from the list. 

“‘Is there another first class word? Very 


well, then, what are the next easiest words to 
learn? Have we any family words in the list? 
Since we haven’t, we’ll go to the next class,” 

‘“‘What words belong to the third class? 
Have we a word in that class?’ The word 
‘‘bushel’’ is now erased. ‘‘Think how it 
sounds as I pronounce it: ‘bushel.’ Think 
how many syllables it has. Spell it, Karl; 
Agnes; John.’’ (The teacher is careful to 
insist that correct division into syllables is 
indicated by a pause after each syllable.) 
‘‘What is it, Frank? That’s true. I am glad 
you have sharp eyes. Bushel could be put in 
the fifth class, too. What is the old part? 
Then what is the only hard letter to look out 
for? Remember that the next to the last let- 
ter is what? 

‘‘Have we other fifth class words? What 
part of ‘vegetable’ do we already know? 
What part do we need to study? Is there 
anything peculiar about this part? Yes. The 
second letter is what? Fourth letter? Old 
word? Take a picture before I erase. Think 
‘vegetable.’ Spell it, James; Joseph; Ray- 
mond. How shall we make it ‘vegetables? 
Spell ‘vegetables,’ John; Agnes; Frank.’’ 

‘*To what class does ‘spinach’. belong? Why 
the fifth class? What is the old part? Spell 
‘spin.’ What part do we have to remember? 
Who can think of a scheme for the last sylla- 
ble?’’ One child suggests ‘‘match’’ without 
the m and t; another ‘‘latch’’ without the | 
and t. They finally decide that it is spelled 
as it sounds but they must remember that 
there are only three letters in the last sylla- 
ble. ‘‘Spinach’’ is now erased, and before 
taking up the last word there is a quick drill 
on the four words already learned. Devices 
may be used for this oral drill, but it usually 
is not necessary. 

“Now for the last word. It looks easy, but 
it is often misspelled. Look at it carefully 
and see who will be first to think out a scheme 
for remembering it.’’ A few seconds, then 
several hands come up. 

‘‘The first two letters spell ‘on’ and the last 
two spell ‘on.’ ”’ 

‘‘What comes between them?’’ 

**Oh, I see: 7 comes between.”’ 

‘‘That’s easy. Twoon’s with 7 between.” 

‘Then we won’t take any longer for it.” 

All words are now off the board. A few 
seconds’ time is given to the old words in the 
sentences which might give trouble, like 
‘‘season’’ and ‘‘potatoes,’’ then comes the fun 
of the lesson. 

Perhaps this device is used today: The 
teacher reads the first sentence once, then 
names a child who runs on toes to the boat 
and begins to write it. If he forgets to begin 
his sentence with a capital, misspells a word, 
makes a letter carelessly or forgets the per 
at the end of the sentence, the child whos 
hand is quietly raised first is given the priv 


lege of taking his place if he can correct his 
(Continued on page 74) 
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FOR THE 
TAILLESS KITE 
THE RIBS ARE 
DRAWN TO A 
CURVE BY A 
STRONG LINEN 
CORD DRAWN 
TAUT. 


/ FlG.1 18S THE ONLY PLAN GIVEN 
/ FOR A KITE THAT REQUIRES NO 


TAIL. LET US NOTCH BOTH 
ENDS OF THE RIBS AND SPINE 


eis rd ere Ae 
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Sore, 








RIBS NEED NOT BE BENT. 
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IS MADE. 


“AND DRILL A HOLE FOR THE HARNESS BEFORE 
WE BIND THEM TOGETHER AT O. THEN CURVE 
THE RIBS AND SECURE THE CORD AlOUT THE 
FRAME. PASTE THIN PAPER OVER THIS CORD ALLOWING 
A ONE INCH MARGIN. SLIP LINEN CORD 
THROUGH THE HOLES YOU DF''LLED, TO 


MAKE THE HARNESS FOR °.0 KITE STRING, 





FIGURES 2 AND 3 SHOW PLANS FOR KITES REQUIRING TAILS. SELECT 
STRONG #% STICKS, AND CUT THEM TO THE DESIRED LENGTH THE 

PROCEED AS JN FIGURE I. 
MAY BE PLANNED AND CUT FROM COLORED TISSUE PAPER. 
PASTE THEM IN PLACE AFTER YOUR KITE 


DESIGNS 
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The Story of Mignon 


BY MAUD MENEFEE 





























































Know’st thou the land where citrons are in bloom, 
The orange glows amidst a leafy gloom, 
A gentle breeze from cloudless heaven blows 
The mrytle still, and high the laurel grows? 
Know’st thou it well? 

Ah! there—Ah, there would I fare! 

—From Goethe’s ‘‘Wilhelm Meister.’’ 
CE there was a band of peo- 
ple who did nothing but wan- 
Ty Sal But i) der about from village to vil- 
ANG 41 lage, giving shows in the mar- 

ket-places. They had _ no 


— 


Br #) homesor gardensor fields, but 
the fathers earned their living by doing re- 
markable things. 

The little children played in the wagons, 
and the mothers cooked the meals over the 





YON ST: 


camp-fire when they stopped outside the 
village, and they were quite happy after 
their own fashion. But often, when they 
passed down the streets between the rows 
of thatched houses with children playing 
in the yards, it all seemed to them some- 
thing very beautiful indeed, and they 
looked at it as long as it was possible. 

The little girl of the strong man, and 
the little boy whose father walked on his 
hands, often stood a long, long time look- 
ing through the fence at children who had 
real hollyhocks in their yards, besides a 
little green tree growing right out of the 
thatch on the top of the roof; and in some 
of the houses, where the doors stood open, 
they could see the most shining pans and 
kettles ranged about the chimney. 

But whenever they made a_ beautiful 
playhouse, with all the leaves brushed 
away and the rooms marked out with little 
sticks, they had to leave it next day. This 
was very discouraging, of course. Even 
the fathers and mothers grew discouraged 
sometimes, when they rode through the 
beautiful country. It was so sweet and 
so fair, and somehow it really seemed call- 
ing to them in a loving voice. But they 
always,went on and on, from place to 
place, and no one ever knew what the real 
message was. But sometimes, deep in the 
strong man’s heart there grew the strangest 
longing to go into the fields and reap and bind 
with the reapers, so that he too might see the 
yellow sheaves standing together when work 
was over. 

In the circus, where he lifted the heaviest 
weights, and held the little boy and his own 
little girl straight out with his hands quite a 
long time, it was very wonderful indeed. But 
there was never anything after to show it 
had been done, except a great deal of clapping 
and calling from the people. And this was 
partly for the children, who had such round, 
pleasant faces, and ran away just as soon as 
the father put them down. The strong man 
was always thinking of this when he walked 
beside the wagon and looked off over the fields 
where the men were working. And it was 
so with all of them; but as no one spoke of it 





This text and illustration are taken from “Child Stories from 
the Masters.” By Maud Menefee, Published by Rand, McNally 
& Co,, Chicago, Used by permission of the publishers, 


they were thought to be a very gay company, 
for they laughed quite often. And after all, 
it did seem to them a very grand thing ‘when 
they entered the village. ‘The people ran to 
the doors and windows, and streamed out of 
the inn; and the children ran after the wagon, 
looking at them with the greatest wonder. 
Whatever sadness they may have felt about 
their life, they forgot it entirely when they 
stood before the people in their spangled 
suits. Then it seemed to them quite the 
greatest thing to make a whole village stare. 
They walked about very proudly, and talked 
in very deep tones. Sometimes they allowed 
one or two of the largest boys to help make 
ready for the show. In one of the villages, 





Paul Kiessling 


Mignon 


the shoemaker’s lame Charlie had helped lay 
the carpet on which the strong man stood 
when he did his part. 

Among these people who went about there 
was a child. Her name was Mignon; and 
when the tumblers had leaped over the high 
rods and stood upon each other’s shoulders for 


the last time, and the strong man had bowed - 


and gone away amid the greatest applause, 
this Mignon danced for the people. When it 
was very still, and the strange, beautiful 
music had sounded, she would come slowly 
forward, and placing her hands on her breast 
she would bow very low, and begin to stir and 
sway in time. How beautiful it was! It was 
like a flower in the wind, and all the people 
stood still and looked with wonder. 
Sometimes she sang; it was the strangest 
song that ever was sung by a child.. It was 
always about far-off lands, where it seemed 
to her the real joy was. Tears shone in the 


eyes of all the people as they listened, and’ 


when it was over and they were again at their 
work, a deep sadness seemed in everything. 


They too had begun to think that the real joy 
might be a long, long way off from them. 

And Mignon went on from village to village, 
singing and dancing and seeking. Always 
she was thinking, ‘‘Who knows but tomorrow, 
in the next village or the next, I will find the 
real joy? it will come to me as I sing or stir 
with the beautiful music!”’ 

But, children, Mignon never found it. 

The feet that were meant to fly on loving 
errands only danced, and though it was go 
beautiful it was really nothing, and the real 
joy was not in it. 

Do you not know that every little child that 
comes into the world has a blessed deed in its 
life? But with Mignon it only lay heavy on 
her heart, and she was more weary than 
any child who serves all day. And after 
a while this weariness grew as deep as her 
life, and the poet tells us that she died, 
We read in his strange book that they bore 
her to the dim hall of the Past, and that 
she lay there white and beautiful. Four 
boys clothed in blue with silver stood 
beside her, slowly waving white plumes, 
And when the people had come in and 
stood together very silently, the most 
beautiful singing voives began-— 

‘**Whom bring ye us to the still dwell- 
ing?’’’ 

The four boys answered: 

Tis a tired playmate whom we bring 
you. Let her rest in your still dwelling 
Let us weep. Let us remain with her!’” 

But the swe¢ voices rang out, 

‘***Children, turn back into life! Your 
tears let the fresh air dry. Haste back 
into life! Let the day give you /abor and 
joy, till evening brings you rest.’ ”’ 

And the listening children understood. 

EDITOR’S NOTE : The ‘‘Foreword’’ of Miss 
Menefee’s admirable little volume ‘‘Child Stories 
from the Masters’’ throws some light on the pur- 
pose of this particular story and on others in the 
book. We quote a part of it: 

In writing these stories no attempt has been made 
to follow the plot or problem of the poems, which in 
almost every case lies beyond the child’s reach. The 
simple purpose as found in the whole, or the sugges- 
tion of only a stanza or scene, has been used as oppor- 
tunity for picturing and reflecting something of the 
poetry and intention of the originals. 

As story-teller to the same circle of children for 
several years, it became neceessary to draw upon the 
great literary fount for suggestion, and it was found 
that ‘‘Pippa,’’ the art child of industry, could add 4 
poetic impulse toward the handwork of spinning, 
thread- winding, weaving, the making of spinning 
wheels, winders and looms, without too great violence 
to the original poem itself. ; 

‘‘Mignon,”’ as the creature of an art that exists for 
art’s sake, was set to contrast with Pippa, who throug’ 
service finds a song to heal and to inspire. , 

The writer hopes for ‘‘Child Stories’’ that it may 
serve to suggest to teachers how they may utilize the 
great store of poetry and art at hand. To do this they 
are themselves under the joyful necessity of keeping 
close to the great sources. On this last point Mr. - 
T. Harris says: ‘‘A view of the world is a perpefua 
stimulant to thought, always prompting one to rele 
on the immediate fact or event before him, and to dis 
cover its relation to the ultimate principle of the un- 
verse. It is the only antidote for the constant tet 
dency of the teacher to sink into a dead formalism, the 
effect of too much iteration and of the practice of ae 
justing knowledge to the needs of the feeble-mindet 
by perpetual explanation of what is already simple @ 
nauseam for the mature intelligence of the teacher 
It produces a sort. of pedagogical cramp in the er 
for which there is no remedy like a philosophical vie 


of the world, unless perhaps, it) be the study 0 
greatest poets, Shakespeare, Dante and Ilomer. 
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A Little Dutch Boy and Girl of Old New York 


Part I 


"Oh, the Dutch companee® 
Is the best companee 
That ever came across from the old countree!’’ 


EINRICH was shouting this refrain in 

Dutch lustily—he called it singing—when 

Anneke, his small neighbor, ran out to tell him 
some news. 

Anneke was the prettiest little girl in all 
the colony of New Amsterdam. At least 
Heinrich thought so though, being a boy, he 
would not have said so for anything. Her 
eyes were blue as violets and her cheeks were 
as pink as the wild rose petals. Even her 
tight little Dutch cap could not altogether 
conceal how pretty her flaxen hair was, for 
the unruly little curls stole out from it and 
surrounded her chubby face like a shining 
halo. 

She did not know that it was pretty. She 
was told that it was very untidy, and she was 
always trying to make it lie back sleek and 
smooth like her cousin Frederica’s. She 
looked a good deal like a little scarlet tulip as 
she stood there in her full red skirt held out 
by a great number of petticoats and her slim 
little green waist, only no tulip could be half 
so sweet. 

Like a tulip swaying in the wind, she rocked 
to and fro in excitement. Even her voice 
trembled as {she quavered forth breathlessly 
the greatest news that had ever come to the 
colony. 

“Oh Heinrich, the English ships are com- 
ing down on us! They have ever so many 
cannons and they will batter our houses all to 
pieces!’’ 

“Why, that can’t be so!’’ cried Heinrich 
in astonishment. ‘‘You are only a girl, 
Anneke. You couldn’t have understood. Our 
governor had particular word that the English 
fleet was sailing here only to settle certain 
matters in their own colonies. They will not 
fire their cannons at us.’’ 

“Oh yes, they will,’’ answered Anneke. 
She looked half frightened and half pleased 
at the excitement. ‘‘Governor Stuyvesant 
has had new word. As soon as he received it 
he issued orders that every man in New Am- 
sterdam should go to work with the soldiers 


' fortifying the city.’’ 


“Has he? ThenI’m going.’’ Heinrich did 
hot stop for another word of explanation. He 
was off like a shot though Anneke called after 
him, ‘Don’t you go. You’re not a man. 
You’re only a boy!”’ 

“T’m big enough to handle a spade,’’ he 
called back to her. Straight to the water’s 
edge he sped where already men were begin- 
ning the digging. But he did not go because 
he was so anxious to help in the fortifying of 
the city, he went to be in the excitement of 
It. The grown men did not seem so very 
anxious to work either. There was as much 


taking as plying of spades and it was far 
from complimentary to the Dutch governor, 
Peter Stuyvesant. 

“The English have more liberties than we,”’ 
they grumbled. 


‘‘And when we asked our 
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governor as respectfully as was possible to 
give us some such liberties he flew into a 
He refused everything we asked 
for and dismissed our delegates as if they had 
demanded something wrong. He didn’t owe 
his authority to the people, he said, but it 
was given him by God and the Dutch West 
But we believe that God is 
on the side of free rights; and the Dutch West 
India Company is not worth fighting for since 
they refuse to give us what is for our best 


passion. 


India Company. 


good. We’d rather surrender to the English 
who will.”’ 

All along the line such grumblings were 
heard and the spades moved but slowly. 

He was a good man, this fiery governor, 
Peter Stuyvesant, and a brave one, but he did 
not believe with popular liberty and he had 
not won his people’s love. He really wanted 
their good, but he wanted it to be brought 
about just according to his own ideas. He 
had lost a leg fighting for his country and so 
wore a wooden one trimmed with silver, and 
was called Old Silver Leg. 

Old Silver Leg stumped up and down where 
the men were at work, doing his best to rouse 
them to resist the English, but*he did not 
succeed very well. Before long the English 
fleet was anchored * 
in the bay, and 


fathers declared ruefully. ‘‘The English have 
over a hundred cannons and ships full of sol- 
diers. We'‘have only twenty cannons and a 
hundred fifty soldiers. Our houses will be 
battered to pieces and we may all be killed. 
We do not want to fight the English. We 
want to surrender to them.”’ 

“IT will never surrender,’’ answered brave 
Old Silver Leg. 

Then the Dutch mothers called all their 
children to them and scrubbed and washed 
and combed them until their round faces 
fairly shone with cleanness. They would 
have done that no matter what was going to 


,happen. Then they marched them, Heinrich 


and Anneke and Katrina and Neltje and Ja- 
kobus and all the rest to the governor’s house. 
An awed and scared little group, they stood 
before him with the mothers just behind. 
**See our children,’’ cried the New Amster- 
dam mothers with tears running down their 


cheeks. ‘‘They are in danger of being killed, 
every one, if the English attack us. We pray 
you for the sake of these little ones to 


surrender. ”’ 
Little Anneke with her round blue eyes and 
frightened chubby face stood just in front of 


(Continued on page 73) 





the English com- 
mander sent a let- 
ter offering the 
inhabitants of 
New Amsterdam 
all the rights of 
Englishmen if 
they would sur- 
render, and de- 
claring that if 
they did not the 
English ships 
would reduce the 
city with — their 
cannons. 

Governor Stuy- 
vesant was very 
angry. He tore 
the letter into 
pieces and order- 
ed the people to 
arm themselves to 
resist. But the 
people did not 
want to fight. 
They filled the 
streets with hisses 
and groans for the 
governor. 

“T will never 
surrender the 
city. I will see it 
reduced to ruins 
first,’’ he de- 


clared. 
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“It will be re- 
duced to ruins in-. 
deed,’’ the Dutch 


“Little Anneke with Her Frightened Chubby Face Stood in Front of the Governor” 


Carbon or hectographed copies of this picture may be given to pupils to. trace, 
color and use in booklets containing reproduced versions of this story. 
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Serving Hot Lunches in a Rural School—I'V 


BY LULU ROSENGRANT 











MACARONI AND CHEESE 











mae (OUPS and stews are — + es mee ? ra 
inexpensive, nourish- ‘s , ; 2 cups macaroni salt 
1% cups grated cheese milk 





3 qts. boiling water 





ing and easy to pre- 
wi pare, and should be 
served frequently 
during cold weather. 
No two cooks prepare stew alike and 
for this reason the recipes vary in 
details. When properly prepared, 
no one with a normal, healthy appe- 
tite will refuse it. The following 
recipe is a favorite with all the chil- 
dren, so we serve it often during the 
snapping cold weather. We vary the 
recipe slightly each time, and we 
always think the last way is the best. 





Cook the macaroni in the boiling 
salted water about twenty minutes or 
until it cuts easily with a fork. Put 
a layer of macaroni in the bottom of 
the dish or pan in which it is to be 
baked, sprinkle with a layer of cheese, 
repeat this until the macaroni and 
cheese have been used, then pour in 
hot milk until the milk can be seen 
just below the top layer. We have no 
oven, so we put the covered baking 
dish in a pan containing boiling water 
and cover with another pan; this 
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The Little Nebraska School That was the First Rural School to Serve 




































STEW 
il! 2 cups lean meat (chopped fine) Hot Lunches mariage the purpose very well except- 
i : seers potatoes (chopped fine), ; 7" i Ing that the food does not brown 
! small onion : % Yeaspoonful pepper — digestion. imal foods alone d support . ates Fas ; er er 
.e '% cup carrot (chopped fine. ) 2 tablespoonfuls flour . Be u “i Animal foods alone would support well. Macaroni and cheese are rich in pro- 
i % cup turnip (chopped fine) 4 cups water life with the aid of water and oxygen but tein; macaroni contains starch, and the two 
hens eiuiniene would be very extravagant as an exclusive together form almost a balanced meal. Good 


Soak the meat, with the bone if possible, diet, because in order to obtain enough of cer- macaroni has a yellow color, and rough tex- 
' in the water for about one-half hour, then set tain elements to give the required heat and ture, breaks clean instead of splintering 
| over the flame and simmer for two hours, add energy necessary for the body, one would and swells to double its size in cooking. Mac- 
1) the vegetables, flour, salt and pepper and cook take nearly four times as much protein as is aroni is very nutritious when used in combi- 
until the vegetables are tender. The meat is needed. To get rid of the extra amount of nation with cheese or cream. Supplementary 
usually chopped at home and put to soak as protein would overwork the various organs, work on the manufacture of macaroni will 
I; BOON as the child who brings it reaches school, especially the kidneys. et a make a very interesting language lesson. 
for the longer it is soaked the better will be Mashed beans is another favorite mid- We plan to serve stewed prunes when we 


Sore eee 


i the flavor of the extractives. winter dish. Beans are very nutritious and gerve macaroni and cheese. 
{ The value of meat as a food depends upon have a high fuel value, and may be used as a STEWED PRUNES 
the presence of both protein and fat; both of meat substitute, in fact we find all classes of bik the: tiie, Wnnnen iil. 


i) these yield energy and give heat, but protein food in beans. When we are to have beans —_3 tablespoonfuls sugar. 

' i is the only one that can build and repair the the girls wash them at the afternoon recess When school is dismissed in the afternoon 
Mi tissues of the body. Fat is the most concen- and put them to soak in plenty of water to we wash the prunes and cover them with 
f trated form of body fuel. Its high fuel value which a pinch of soda has been added; this plenty of water and allow them to soak over 
explains the economy of nature in storing fat softens and sweetens the vegetable by remov- night. The next morning add the sugar and 
in the body for use in case of need. Fatsare ing the strong acrid flavor. AssoonasIreach cook slowly until they are soft. From thirty 
i! more needed and as a rule more minutes to an hour will be required. 
4} craved and better taken care of during We frequently cook our fruit for 
cold weather. It is important to have sauces in the afternoon, for the stove 
the excretory system working prop- is not needed for the preparation of 
erly when fats are taken in any con- the dinner at that time. If dried 


siderable amount to avoid any clog- peaches are used instead of prunes, 
ging of the bile duct which causes they should be washed carefully, then 


the so-called biliousness. covered with boiling water and allowed 
Cooking meat develops the pleas- to soak over night; the skin can then 
ing taste, it also loosens the protein be removed easily the next morning 
of the connective tissues and so makes and the appearance will be improved. 
the meat more tender. Extreme heat The extended use of fruit in the 
tends to harden the albuminoids and diet is certainly justified on the ground 
also weakens the flavor of the extract- of palatability, food value and aes- 
ives. Meats lose weight in cooking. thetic consideration, but their use is 
A small part of this is due to the further justified on the ground of 
escape of meat juices and fat, but hygiene. Most fruits are laxative; 
the chief part of the material lost is 2 besides, we seem to crave and require 
simply water. rm Around the Candy Dish a certain amount of acid in our diet, 
The nutritive value of meat soup and the citric, malic and other fruit 
depends upon the substances dissolved out school the following morning, I remove the acids are undoubtedly wholesome. 
of meat bones, and gristle by the water. In beans from the water in which they have Occasionally on Friday afternoon in the 
ordinary meat broths these consist almost een soaked, cover them with plenty of cold middle of winter, I allow the children to make 
wholly of extractives and salts, which are water and set them on to cook, Beans should candy. They enjoy it very much (the teacher 
very agreeable and often useful as stimulants cook slowly with the cover part way off the does tov) and will work extra hard for the 
but have little or no value, as actual nutri- stew pan ntti they have reached a required privilege of making the Christmas candies, 


ment, since they neither build tissue nor : : or to fill tiny boxes to give as favors to our 
7 cing "degree of tenderness. While the children are _... Abate - The cic A 
yield energy. visitors on special occasions. The girls fu 


Mlavoring materials used with meats serve /aying their tables I mash the beans and sea- nish the recipes of which they have a great 
to stimulate the digestive organs to greater an them with butter, salt, — and a variety. Cooked fondant is one of the favor 
activity and so aid in the thoroughness of little milk. : ee A ON 
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MARCH SEWING CARDS 


DESIGNED BY MARTHA - FELLER - KING 
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March Lessons in Hygiene 


STREETS AND SCHOOL YARD 

Use of streets and sidewalks: What children 

can do to make them safe and attractive. 
Keeping sidewalks free from traffic. 
Disposal of refuse. 
Care of fences, lawns and trees. 
Removal of glass. 
Refraining from throwing snowballs. 

Cautions while on the street. 

Look both ways before crossing. 
Use the crosswalks. 

Do not take risks. 

Wait until the car stops. 

Avoid jumping on wagons and cars. 
Avoid touching fallen wires. 

Why do we have well kept streets and 
smooth sidewalks carefully cared for by a town 
or city? A town or city must have some way 
for people to go from one part Of the city to 
another, and some means for those who de- 
liver food and other necessaries to get to their 
customers. Some streets seem smoother and 
better than others. That is because they are 
used the most and the town takes the best care 
of them. 

Our main street is covered with paving 
stones to makea good solid foundation for the 
constant traffic. The broad avenues leading 
by houses and through parts of the town where 
people live are made firm and good for auto- 
mobiles and carriages. The sidewalks are 
well cared for especially where there are 
crowds. They need to be wide and smooth 
to make walking easy and pleasant. 

Many people use the sidewalks every day to 
go to work, to go shopping, and also for pleas- 
ure. The sidewalks are very necessary as a 
safe place where we may walk and not feel 
afraid that automobiles and wagons may run 
over us. 

The streets are also used as a place for tele- 
phone and electric light wires. When trolley 
cars run through the streets there is necessity 
for wide streets. 

The street is useful as a place for gas and 
water pipes to be laid. We can easily see that 
a town could not do without streets. 

What children can do, 

What can you do to make the streets and 
your own school yard more safe and attractive? 

First, we will think of the things you can do 
to make them more safe. 

Very often you are sent to the store and you 
take your cart with you to bring home the 
goods. Is it safe for other people to have a 
small boy running by them with a heavy cart? 
You may have a bicycle and enjoy riding it 
on the sidewalk where it is smooth. There is 
danger in this for others, especially old people 
and children. 

When there is snow or ice on the ground the 
sidewalks may be delightful places for you to 
slide, but it causes much trouble for others 
when the only place to walk is made slippery 
and unsafe. The street is the place for carts 
and bicycles, and a hill outside the town or a 
street set apart for the purpose is the only 
place to slide. Itmeans grave danger to your- 
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selves to slide where teams or cars are con- 
stantly passing to and fro, or even to slide 
down side streets onto a busy thoroughfare. 
It is far better not to coast at all, or to go a 
long way to some safe hill, than to risk having 
to go through life with a maimed body. 

Occasionally you may be eating an orange 
or a banana on the way to school. What is 
the best thing to do with the peelings? Keep 
them until you reach a barrel for such things 
or the box in the school yard. It isan unclean 
us well as a dangerous thing to throw orange 
or banana peels, or paper, about the streets. 

It is the same with your schoolyard. Never 
throw anything down for someone else to pick 
up. If you have no refuse box in your school 
yard, keep it until you go in and can find a 
place to put it. 

It sometimes happens that you drop a glass 
bottle or jar on the sidewalk. Do not leave 
the pieces of glass there to cause trouble. You 
can readily tell me of things that would be 
harmed by glass left in the street. Horses 
are often driven close to the curb where they 
might cut their feet. Dogs and cats cut their 
feet very easily on small pieces of glass. It 
would be almost sure to puncture the tires of 
an automobile driven close to the curb, causing 
much trouble and expense. Even _ people 
might be injured by stepping on glass, espe- 
cially if it was warm enough for boys to go 
barefooted. 

Care of fences, lawns, and trees. 

Why do people have prettily painted fences, 
smooth, well trimmed lawns, and beautiful 
shade trees? You say, to make the streets 
and yards beautiful. Are you doing your part 
when you scratch the fences with dirty sticks, 
make unsightly marks and pictures with col- 
ored chalk, make paths and worn corners and 
edges on the lawns, and break or mar the 
trees? The town belongs to you just as much 
as it does to the man who owns the hand- 
somest estate. The lawns and trees are yours 
to enjoy and yours to care for, not because you 
own them, but because you have eyes to see 
the beautiful all about you. I am sure you 
enjoy beautiful things and it is only in a care- 
less or forgetful mood that these things are 
done. It may make a delightful noise (a 
thing dear to a boy’s heart) to run a stick 
along a fence. There may be a secret satis- 
faction in writing funny things on a clean 
white fence about that boy who teased you 
yesterday. It seems very much shorter when 
the last bell is ringing to run over the corner 
of that lovely lawn. It may look manly as 
you run down the street to be able to jump up 
and break off that high branch. If we are 
going to be good citizens we must think what 
results there will be before we do things 
simply for our own pleasure, to gratify some 
childish whim. 

It is not easy to be a good citizen but no one 
likes to do easy things. We are all striving 
to do the things that take exceptional strength, 
will power and forbearance, and those are the 
qualities a good citizen must have. Before we 


are good citizens of our town we must be good 
citizens of our school. These things I haye 
spoken of must be remembered concerning the 
school yard as well as the street. The walks 
are to be traveled on, not the lawn, the trees 
and bushes are for shade and beauty, not for 
playthings, and it is our duty to keep the fence 
clean and unbroken. 

Throwing stones or snowballs, 

One more thing you must avoid, that js 
throwing anything. A snowball well made 
is as dangerous a thing in the hands of a 
strong boy as the hardest kind of a stone, 
The boy you are aiming at may be willing that 
you should throw it and may be ready to re- 
turn the fire, but think of the people going to 
and fro who may be injured by your rough 
play. The streets are for everybody and you 
have no right to do anything to harm or en- 
danger anyone although what you do may be 
harmless in itself. If you wish to snowball 
each other choose a deserted place where no 
one else will receive the ill benefits of your 
fun. I can see no time or place when throvw- 
ing stones is necessary or enjoyable, but snow- 
balling may prove good sport for those taking 
part provided no ill will is felt. 

Cautions while on the street : 

There are a good many things to be remem- 
bered on the street, especially where there are 
many wagons, cars and automobiles. 

There are some rules to be followed whether 
the streets are crowded or not. Always look 
both ways before starting across the street. 
When you have once started keep right on, 
for if a driver starts to turn out for you and 
you turn to run back he can hardly avoid hit- 
ting you. Never take risks; if there is any- 
thing coming wait for it to pass. You never 
have anything more important to do than to 
look after your own safety, unless it be to 
save another. The safest place to cross is on 
the crosswalk. That is where the cars go 
more slowly and the drivers are keeping 4 
better watch for people. 

When you are riding on the cars wait until 
the car stops before getting off. There is no 
hurry, for the other people are willing that 
you should have time to get off safely. Look 
both ways before going from the car to the 
sidewalk, or if you are going on the other side 
look carefully before you step out from behind 
the car. 

A chance ride on the back of a wagon or cal 
is never worth the risk. What do you gail 
by such a ride? You may ride one or two 
blocks before you are seen and ordered off, 
but what does that short ride amount to com 
pared to the terrible risk you run? You may 
be instantly killed or injured for life to pay 
for that worthless ride. 

Dangling wires hanging from an electri 
light pole are very dangerous to handle. You 
may be pretty sure they are charged with 
electricity and if the covering is worn off the 
least bit it means probable death to handle 
them, Men experienced in such work have 
often been killed handling live wires. 
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The Police Department of Just Right Town 





NE DAY Nurse Bell 
came running: to 
The home of Billy 
Brown; 
He was, perhaps you 
recollect, 
The Mayor of Just 
Right Town. 


‘*Mayor Brown, May- 
or Brown,’’ cried 
Nursie Bell, 

‘““My house was robbed last night. 

While I was gone, some one came in 

And stole all things in sight!”’ 














“Why, why,’’ said startled Mayor Brown, 
“Who ever heard the like? 

We'll have to get policemen to 
Patrol the streets at night!’’ 


“But all my things!’’ and Nursie then 
Began to weep and wail. 

“We need right now,”’ said Billy Brown, 
‘Policemen and a jail.’’ 


So through the bold, bad robbery 
Of the house of Nursie Bell 

Came a lesson to the citizens, 
And a benefit as well. 


Police Department straight they formed, 
Some stations they built too, 


And a jail with small barred windows which ° 


The prisoners might look through. 


Policemen walked about the streets 
By night as well as day, 

And if they saw a dirty tramp, 
They’d order him away. 


No beggars were permitted now 
Upon the streets to roam, 

lor the policemen sought them out, 
And ordered them all home. 


Citizens Fred and Eddie once 
Did fight o’er bound’ ry line, 

The police took them to the Court, 
The Judge imposed a fine. 


A mad dog ran about the sireets, 
All viewed him with much dread, 
dlicemen ordered all in-doors 
And shot the mad beast dead. 
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Whenever strangers came to town 
And wished to find a place, 

The policeman gave directions 
With pleasant, smiling face. 


Whenever accidents occur, 
As oft they’re sure to do, 

Policemen of the city then 
Will render aid to you. 


In the center of the city street, 
Where people throng the way, 

White-gloved ‘‘traffic men’’ 
Guard crossings every day. 


Chauffeurs and teamsters tarry when 
They see that up-raised hand, 
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Policeman Tracing and Coloring Card 


Give carbon or hectographed copies to pupils, 


They know it’s their part to obey 
The policeman’s command. 


One day a man came speeding down 
The Main Street of Just Right, 
He heeded not the policeman 
But drove with all his might. 


A motorcycle man was sent, 
Who caught him on Town Line, 

He took him to the station-house 
And there he paid a fine. 


One dark, dark night in winter time 
Mistress Jenny heard a noise, 

Quite low and sly and stealthy—not 
Like Citizen girls and boys. 


She ’phoned Police Headquarters and 
Reported what she’d heard, 

Policemen came with lanterns dark 
And never said a word. 


They quickly walked, now here, now there, 
And keenly looked about, 

And with their lights the darkest spots 
They carefully sought out. 


Aha!—in darkest corner of 
_ Miss Jenny’s cellar—oh! 
They spied a man,-—a burglar, 
And they quickly seized him—so. 


They snapped hand-cuffs upon him, and 
They took him off to jail, 

And Jenny thanked them much for that, 
For she was seared and pale. 


He was a bold and famous robber, 
The papers said next day, 

And he was tried and sentenced to 
_A prison far away. 


A mother came to town one day 
And brought her children small. 

When she was ready to go home, 
She could not find them all. 


She called the police to aid her, 
They sought the city o’er, 

And safe restored the children lost, 
To mother’s arms once more. 


‘‘We don’t see how we ever did 
Without our police band,”’ 

Said all the Citizens. ‘‘They are 
The finest in the land!’’ 














5? NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Child with a Reputation 


BY MAUDE ALICE JOHNSTON 
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EDITOR’S NOTE:—We know that our readers will 
welcome this contribution for Miss Johnston is always 
interesting when she gives us her experiences in disci- 
pline. She has “a way” of putting things that makes her 
articles as entertaining as fiction. We are happy to an- 
nounce that Miss Johnston will contribute another ar- 


ticle during 1915. 


PHERE are few schools that do 
A not have one or more members 
who own a definite reputation 
as the disturbing element by 
which the misconduct of the 
whole school is instigated, and 
without which it would be a model establish- 
ment. However, in all probability, it 
wouldn’t; the mantle of a leader seldom falls 
to the ground. 

Usually the child possesses more initiative 
than his fellows, and has gained his label un- 
consciously; but being once in his possession, 
he finds it far too entertaining to relinquish. 
This is mainly because of his vanity in living 
up to what brings him the admiration of his 
associates. All this is an impulse dating back 
to the unidentified origin of the human ego- 
ism, that lives on recognition—the pitiful 
ambition to be ‘‘funny”’ in order to be central. 

Then, too, the badness of such a child is 
very often the shallow veneer that his vanity 
supports, while his real self is well scared at 
the probability of his undoing. His main de- 
fense is the bravado of his reputed self, and 
he is very quick to notice any difference in 
the attitude of the teacher toward him. This 
is a direct tribute, and nothing is so encour- 
aging; he becomes less and less afraid of be- 
ing discovered. Usually he is not discovered 
—he is finally subdued by superior physical 
strength, and only outwardly, ‘for he really 
becomes a veteran, and as such is revered by 
his comrades for honorable defeat at the hands 
of out-numbering forces. 

But experience and earnest thought teach 
a broader outlook. Attention paid to a child’s 
good qualities meets the same appreciation 
with which he greets the notice that his bad- 
ness wins. It would seem, then, that his line 
of operation is not so much from. preference 
as from the fact that results are obtained 
much more quickly. The well-behaved child 
is left to himself, a fact strongly asserting 
lack of time, or indolence, on the part of those 
in charge of the young. This situation the 
child handles with excellent aptitude, de- 
manding by the quickest method what his 
wide-awake nature desires. Then he is mis- 
understood, becomes the so-called ‘‘bad boy,”’ 
and perhaps at last, the, boy who is really bad, 
for it becomes less and less easy to turn, or 
be turned, back to the right track. 

What, then, if we ignored the incorrigible 
child on his false side and sought after him 
along the line of his finer impulses and real 
foundation of useful energy and innate worth? 

My first glimpse of school teaching was con- 
fronted by this problem. It was ina country 
district, and as the director promised me the 
position, he glanced past my horse and smiled 
as he remarked :— 





“There comes your bad boy; aside from 
him there is never any trouble.’’ 

The approaching boy was clad in blue over- 
alls, his bare feet pattering softly in the dust 
of the cross roads. There were no fixed lines 
in the little round face, no expression in the 
dark eyes; there was only that irresponsible 
childish interest in whatever issue presented 
itself. Somehow, I believed in him, and that 
helps. Yet in the months that followed, there 
was a disposition to look for the unexpected 
from that boy merely because he had a repu- 
tation. That energy was wasted. I remem- 
ber only that he traveled the lonely country 
road ahead of me each morning, and I[ often 
heard his merry whistle when dusk came be- 
fore I was ready to leave the schoolroom. He 
once saved the most important feature of an 
entertainment by assuming the main char- 
acter’s part with less than ten minutes’ 
notice. 

Such was my ‘‘bad boy.’’ I think the lively 
work put into those days, and the merry good 
fellowship among us, afforded such new and 
interesting lines that the new world crowded 
the old one out. It is recognized as a fact 
that a large percentage of the misconduct in 
school is the result of undirected energy. To 
meet this condition fully often requires more 
time than is at the disposal of the average 
teacher; but this should be remembered be- 
fore judgment is placed on the child. After 
all, under such circumstances, a very small 
share of the blame really lies with him. 

There was a boy of twelve years, whose 
teacher openly referred to him as the one 
menace to the moral and intellectual progress 
of her grade. He was widely known as the 
worst possible case. 

One day he came to visit in my grade, saun- 
tering in with the air of one bent upon a 
highly entertaining time; he glanced at me 
with an insolent consciousness of my inability 
to change his program. When he was fairly 
seated, in the liveliest section of the room, I 
looked toward him, smiled in recognition of 
his presence as a guest, and then gave him no 
further attention until after the opening songs 
were sung. These had seemed to interest 
him; now I saw him fling a paper-wad. I 
walked slowly down the aisle and laid a book 
and several magazines on a desk a little at 
one side. 

‘‘John,’’ I said quietly, ‘‘I’ve placed some 
books over there where its quieter to read and 
nearer the light, if you care to move. Gram- 
mar work may not interest you much, but I 
hope you’ll have a pleasant time with the 
papers; we like to make visitors comfortable. ’’ 

If he had left the room I could not have 
heard less of him. When school’ was dis- 
missed, he marched out with the others; his 
slouchy shoulders were straighter, the great 
black eyes quiet. 

“‘Come again,’’I said quietly, as his glance 
came to me in passing, and we smiled. 

It was the attitude I would have given a 
“‘good boy’’ and John met it just as readily; 






was he a bad boy after all? A test cannot be 
estimated from one day’s experience, but | 
believe something might have been done for 
John, who as it was got thrown out, at the 
age of fourteen, from a second grade. 

One day I taught as substitute in the second 
grade of a village school. As the children 
gathered around my desk before the session 
opened, a small boy directed a nudging thumb 
into the shoulder of his nine-year-old neighbor, 

‘““Teacher, this is our bad boy. Miss Mary’s 
got an awful time with him, haint she, Joe?” 

I lifted my eyes and met squarely the gray 
eyes of the reputed terror, a moment passed 
and a smile dawned in the face of each. 

‘““How does that happen, Joe? Aren’t you 
man enough to play fair without threats or 
coaxing ?”’ 

There was no fear or evasion in those eyes, 


J was surprised at the amount of honest . 


thought I saw there. If he had known how, 
he would have answered me frankly. A new 
idea was gripping him and [ left him alone 
with it. 

As the day passed, I glanced often toward 
Joe, but found no cue by which to identify 
the bad boy I had heard of. At recess I found 
it easy to launch the subject of Joe, and they 
told me the teacher had been accustomed to 
give him a penny, a book—any trifle that 
would induce good conduct for the day. At 
last I asked why he was a good boy that day. 

“Teacher’s going to give him a box of 
candy tomorrow if he behaves today, so you'll 
think we have a good school.’’ Joe’s face 
wore no tangible expression, and I[ began to 
feel the unrest of a worker who must quit in 
the middle of an interesting job. But he 
stopped at my desk on the way home. 

**T wanted to tell you that I’m not going to 
take that box of candy I can be good with 
out.’’ 

A week after the term began in a sixth 
grade, a note came to me from a parent who 
acquainted me with the reputation of two 
boys who had incurred her displeasure by 
some out-of-school misdemeanor. She con- 
cluded by saying that I ‘‘must use harsh meas- 
ures’”’ in dealing with them. 

One boy was of the disposition that leads 
readily but cannot be driven. ‘‘Leading”’ in 
school is accomplished by assuming that the 
wishes of the child are identical with your 
own. Along this principle, it was only neces 
sary to draw his attention to the subject and 
casually mention what I wished him to do. ! 
was careful never to hesitate a moment to see 
if he was going to obey, and he always did 
what was expected of him. This worked 
well that I sometimes wondered if some other 
method might have been equally adequate; 
but one day a former teacher spoke to mé 
about him. 

‘How does Harris behave? Sternly a8! 
could speak to him, he fairly defied me.” 

The other boy had been in school for several 
weeks without displaying any dangerols 


(Continued on page 75) 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Easter Pantomime—“Abide With Me” 


“When Other Helpers Fail and Comforts Flee” 


six to twelve girls of from fourteen to twenty 

years of age, and ask each to provide her own 
robe made of white cheesecloth cut Grecian style. A 
very pretty pattern of a Greek gown may he obtained 
of the Butterick Company for fifteen cents, and a 
single pattern may be passed from one to another. A 
good quality of cheesecloth may be purchased for 
seven cents a yard in large cities; it takes about six 
yards for one gown. If the girls must send away for 
it, buying it by the bolt would be the least expensive 
way. 

On the evening of the presentation the girls may 
wear their hair in Psyche knots at the back of the 
head. (Study the statue of Psyche.) Two bands of 
white ribbon a quarter of an inch wide should be bound 
around the forehead, fastened under the knot of hair, 
for a fillet. The hair may be waved from the face and 


T vx pantomime is easily prepared. Select. from 


“Earth’s Joys Grow Dim, Its Glories Pass Away” 


fombed back loosely. White slippers and white stock- 
co add to the beauty of the costume, but are not ab- 
oo’ necessary when the expense would be too 
lake weeks beforehand will be time enough to re- 
rarse. It is almost imperative that each actor learn 

words of the song before rehearsals begin, else 


Pantomimed by Grace B. Faxon. Illustrated by 
poses by Susie Stallings, a pupil of Miss Faxon’s 


she will never be sure of herself. You who are to 
drill the actors, and for whom these suggestions and 
directions are written, must be perfectly familiar with 
words and gestures. Only three rehearsals without 
the singer are necessary. 

Select the finest soloist you can obtain, for much of 
the beauty of the selection depends upon the voice. 
Spare no effort to have violin accompaniment as well 
as piano or organ. You will need but one rehearsal 
with the music. 

At the first three rehearsals, you, as director, sim- 
ply recite the words slowly, that is, taking as much 
time as the singer probably would. 

At the presentation the music including the singer 


“Change and Decay in All Around I See” 


should be concealed from the view of the audience. 
They may be placed in a space curtained off beside 
the stage. 

Arrange the actors gracefully on the platform, so 
that each may be easily seen. When the curtain rises 
—at the same time that the musical prelude begins— 
the actors are standing with their eyes looking out 
into the audience, their arms hanging easily at sides. 
With the first words of the singer, they take the first 
pose. 


. aera 
ines . 
i ta ee 
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“What But Thy Grace Can Foil the Tempter’s Power ?” 


“Through Cloud and Sunshine, Oh, Abide with Me!” 


If it is possible to use colored lights, the effect will 
be greatly enhanced. At all events the audience room 
should be darkened and the stage not brilliantly 
lighted; only light enough so that the facial expres- 
sions of the actors are plain. On cértain poses throw 
on colored lights. 

VERSE I 

“Abide with me! Fast falls the eventide,’’ 

(Left hand laid on chest, right ascends high; eyes, 
too, are raised. ) 

“The darkness deepens,’’ 

(Carry right hand slowly down to side. ) 

‘Lord, with me abide!”’ 

(Both hands carried front, palms up, a little higher 
‘than shoulder level. ) 


“] Triumph Still if Thou Abide With Me” 


*‘When other helpers fail, and comforts flee,’’ 
(Clasp hands while they are high and then carry them 
to low front; head falls on chest. See illustration. ) 
‘*Help of the helpless, oh, abide with me!’’ 
(Lay left hand on chest, raise right hand high at 
right oblique; also eyes. Hold through interlude. 


(Continued on page 76) 
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The Flowers at Under-the-ground 
By Bella Scofield 


Setting: The walls of Under-the- 
ground are of dark brown, roughly irreg- 
ular, with patches of moss. In _ the 
background are large roots, 
which extend out upon the stage. Large 
moss-covered stones are scattered about 
the stage. In one corner a heap of 
stones extends nearly to the ceiling, 
where a bright streak of white daylight 
may be seen between the stones. 

Directions : The walls and roots may 
be covered with heavy brown paper. 


some of 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


A Spring Operetta for Arbor Day or Any Occasion 


music on this page) — 
I 
Hasn’t Mother Nature called us yet? 


Flowers (see 


Hasn’t Robin Redbreast come to sing? 
Aren’t the streams awakening to the 
spring? 

you 
ers? 
Hasn’t Mother Nature called her Flow- 

ers? 
II 


Can 





| In Mother 
For i 


Nature’s palace, Under-the 


ground, 


Under-the-Ground Song 
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boxes. 


covered 
The coarse moss is most simply made by 
dyeing ordinary packing excelsior a moss 


stones, cloth or paper 


green, and gluing to walls and stones. 
If dyes are not available, a small piece 
of colored crepe paper boiled with the 
excelsior is effective. The doors at right 
and left should be concealed as far as 
possible. 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


Mother Nature, 
vines and grasses. 


dress trimmed with 


The Flowers: a Rose, two Anemones, 
and as many Daisies, Buttercups, Snow- 
drops, Violets, Bluebells and Asters as 
desired. Each Flower wears a bonnet 
shaped and colored like the flower of her 
name. 

Jack Frost, with white hair, long 
white frosted cloak and cap, carrying a 
palette and brushes. 

Jack’s cloak and cap are made of white 
cloth. To imitate the frosted figures, 
draw the design in large open lines, 
spread glue along these lines, and sprin- 
kle quickly with coarse crystallized salt. 
Leave until dry, when the superfluous 
salt will shake off, leaving a good frost 
pattern. 

SCENE 


stones in the 
through the 


Rose is standing on the 
corner, looking wistfully 
cracks. The other flowers rest among 
the stones and roots. As the Flowers 
sing, they stir and rise, some sitting on 











the stones. 
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| All the sleeping Flowers may be found; | 


Walls of roots and stone, so deep moss- 
lined, 

Cozy where no storm or cold can find. 

Here we sleep away long winter hours 





Till Mother Nature comes to call her | 

Flowers. | 

A Daisy—What a long sleep! Has 
anybody gone yet? 

An Aster—Let us see. Snowdrops, 


are you here? 

Snowdrops—Waiting for the spring! 

Aster—Buttercups? 

Buttercups — Carrying our sunshine 
cups. 

Aster—Violets? 

Violets—Bearing the breath of Spring. | 
as perfume. 

Asters—Bluebells? 

Bluebells—AII our blue bells tuned to 
chime. | 

Aster-- Daisies? 

Daisies—Here, hidden among the great 
tree’s roots. | 

Aster—Pink 
are all here? 


Asters (primly)—We are here. 
these young Flowers could not 
on without our advice. 

A Buttereup—And here are the two 


little pink-and-white Baby Anemones | 
who have never seen a springtime yet. | 


and purple Asters, you 


Indeed, 
well get 


Can it be her Flowers she would forget? | 


hear the tapping of the show- | 





A Violet — Bless the Babies! How 
daintily Mother Nature has dressed them! 


A Bluebell—She allowed 
our bonnets this year. Do 
them? 

A Daisy—Very much. The Bluebells 
always wear their bonnets so gracefully. 
Mother Nature insists that we daisies 
shall wear ours very primly. 


An Aster—She allows us Asters to 
choose the color for ours. I always pre- 
fer purple. It is the royal color. Can’t 
you Buttercups ever wear anything but 
yellow? 


A Buttercup—We never thought of ask- 
ing for another color—the children love it 
so. But did you see Rose’s new bonnet? 
Mother Nature made it herself, and 
warned Rose to be very careful of it, for 
there never was another so beautiful. 


A Daisy—Why, where is Rose? She 
wus here beside me when we went to 
sleep. 

All—What? Has she gone? 
about excitedly. ) 


A Snowdrop—Ah, there she is, on 
hig stones, looking up so eagerly! 


us to make 
you like 


(All look 
the 


A Bluebell—She is peeping up into the 
world above! 


A Violet—What is she trying to see? 
An Aster— 


Jack Frost. 
All—Jack Frost! But why Jack Frost? 


Aster—I can tell you that too. You 
were not in the Garden till the end as we 
were. We Asters always stay after 
Mother Nature sends the rest of you to 
sleep down here. But last autumn Rose 
was naughty, and insisted on staying in 
the Garden. Then Jack came. Now, 


I know. She hopes to see 


| Rose forgot poor Bumblebee. 
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you know we Asters never associate with 
Jack— 
A Daisy—But why not, Aster? 


A Bluebell—Why do you autumn Flow. 
ers dislike Jack Frost so much? 


Aster (with much superiority—-Ah, you 
summer Flowers have never had an op- 
portunity of meeting him, have you? 
l.et me warn you to go safely .to sleep 
when Mother Nature calls you; for if 
Jack touches so much as the end of a 
bonnet string, your bonnet will fall 
shapeless and blackened. It is impos- 
sible to brighten it again. 


A Violet—I know! 
early one spring, and 
roughly. How it hurt! 
hung faded all spring. 


We went out too 
Jack struck ys 
Our bonnets 


A Snowdrop—That explains why you 
Asters looked so shabby when Mother 
Nature brought you down to Under-the- 
ground last autumn. But what happened 
to Rose? 


Aster—As I was saying, we Asters are 
— enough not to be friendly with 

Jack, and merely bow coldly in the wind 
wiren he comes. When he asks us to 
play with him we ignore him and look 
the other way. Then he finds some fool- 
i ish Flower to play with, or pulls at our 
bonnets for spite. 


~But 





A Buttercup tell us about Rose, 


please, Aster. 


Aster —~When Rose was so naughty, we 
sent a fat old Bumblebee to tell her that 
her behavior was unpleasing to us, and 
that harm would surely come to her. She 
refused to take our warning, tossed her 
head in the wind, and played hide-and- 
seek with the Bumblebee when he should 
have been carrying pollen for us. But 
| when Jack Frost came into the Garden 
The wind, 





Buttercups’ Song 
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who passed by, found him lying dead at ! sure. 
the foot of Rose’ s bush the next morn- | bonnet. 


ing. Such a fine fellow he was! And 
such a friend to the Asters! 


A Daisy—And Rose? 


Aster—As you might expect! They 
danced among the leaves while the wind 
sang for them. The sunshine was grow- 
ing colder every day. But Rose did not 
notice—she was so happy. Then one 
evening, when we could hear them whis- 
pering together, trying to catch a moon- 
beam on Jack’s palette, he touched her 
bonnet — and it was ruined! Such ‘a 
sight! Rose was dreadfully frightened 
a called Mother Nature quickly enough 
then. 

A Snowdrop—How terrible! 


A Bluebell—I should have been fright- 
ened, too! 

A Daisy—What did Mother Nature say? 

Aster—She looked around the Garden, 
and as we were all Frost-touched, she 
brought us to Under-the-ground. 


A Buttercup—We are not afraid of 
Jack Frost! 

Second Buttercup—We defy him and 
he never comes near. 


Third Buttereup—But come, let us go. 
The children will be looking: for us. 


(Buttercups take off their bonnets, and 
holding them up as if carrying a dish, 
come to front of stage.) 


Buttercups (see music on page 54) — 
I 


What’s the use of waiting for the spring- 
time? 
Who's afraid of icy wind or snow? 
Buttercups are we, 
Daring as can be, 
Let us take our golden cups and yo. 


lf 


Jack Frost is a naughty, roguish fellow, 
But his guarded secret we well know - 
Jack’s afraid to stay 
Where the sunbeams play,— 
Let us take our golden cups and go. 


Ill 


Jack Frost knows ’tis wise to stay far 
from us, 
He can touch us only to his woe, 
In our cups of gold 
Sunbeams bright we hold, 


Let us take our golden cups and go. 


(They replace bonnets on heads, open 
the door at left and march out.) | 


A Violet--Aren’t they brave! They 
always go first! 


An Aster— It vexes me that Rose | 
should stand there looking for Jack Frost. 
Nhy can't she sleep as she ought? | 
shall call her. (rises) Rose! Rose! 


Rose (springing down from rocks and 
coming forward)—Did some one call me? 


Aster—Indeed I did. 


Haven’t you 
slept any all winter? 





A Snowdrop—Rose, dear, how lovely | 
your new bonnet is! 


Rose—Mother Nature is so good to me! 


Aster—Well, take my advice now, and | 
obey Mother Nature! 


A Bluebell—Don’t you feel like sleep- 
ing a little now, Rose? It isn’t long till 
spring, 


Rose—I am so impatient to go I can't 
sleep! | 


Aster—I suppose you want to play 
With Jack Frost again before he yoes. 


Pa (startled) —Is he going away, 


A Snowdrop—Yes, indeed. Before 
other Nature will allow us to go out 
again, 


A Violet-—Or else he would ruin our | 
new bonnets. { 


pAster (provokingly) -Remember what | 
pened in the garden, Rose. | 


Rose—That was only an accident, I’m 


calls him to help her. Nobody can put 
the brooks to sleep but Jack. Ihopeshe 
will let me go out to play with him again 
before he leaves! 


Aster—She won’t! So you may as 
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A Spring Operetta—Continued 


Jack would never have spoiled my 


Jack’s eyes! 


Dreaming Song 
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well do as I say, and sleep till spring. 
Why, Mother Nature herself A Daisy—Think of the playfellows you | Will not go out to play! 
| 


Rose—Butterflies and _ bees, 
They shiver and die at the scorn 


have in the summertime—the birds and 


the dragonflies, the butterflies and bees! 
indeed! 
in 




































A Violet (coaxingly)—Promise me you 


Rose (hesitates, then yields) I'll 
promise you Violet. 
by you. 

(The Flowers settle themselves to 
sleep. ) 


Let me sleep here 


A Snowdrop—Such lovely dreams as 
we'll have! 


Flowers (see music on this page) — 
I 

Snowdrops——Dreaming, 

Violets—Dreaming, 

Other Flowers— 


Birdwings flashing through the air, 
Stir of leafbuds everywhere, 


Snowdrops—Dreaming, 
Violets—Dreaming. 
Snowdrops— 


Snowdrops are dreaming of golden sun 
rays, 

Dancing with crystal drops through rain- 
bow sprays; 

Violets— 

| Violets are dreaming of springing grass 
blade, 

Fragrant buds op’ning in woodland shade. 


Other Flowers— 

Silv’ry sprinkling 

Streams a-tinkling, 
All—Dreaming, 

I] 

Bluebells— Dreaming, 
Daisies—Dreaming, 
Other Flowers— 


Silver-winged dragonflies, 
Opal-tinted summer skies, 


Bluebells— Dreaming, 
Daisies—Dreaming. 
Bluebells— 


Bluebells are dreaming of leaves that 
dance, 

Hiding away from the sun's long lance. 

Daisies— 

Daisies are dreaming of clover land, 

Busy with hum of marauding band, 
Other Flowers— 

Bob'link whistle, 
Down of thistle, 
All— Dreaming. 
III 

Asters—Dreaming, dreaming, 
Other Flowers — 

Golden glowing Autumn days, 

Mantle-wrapped in purple haze. 
Asters—Dreaming, dreaming. 
Asters are dreaming of gardens trim, 
Trees lifting stately each goldhung limb, 
Cobwebs that float in the zephyr’s hold, 
Silvery threads from shuttles of gold. 


Other Flowers— 





Sun-sheen shimmer, 
Stardust glimmer, 






All—Dreaming. 
(Flowers sleep. ) 


Rose (stirring) — I must see if Jack has 





| 









yone yet. Just one peep. I can’t sleep 
anyway. (Climbs up to look through 
eracks.) Not anywhere in sight! And 
he never comes in the summertime. Oh, 
dear! (Walks back to center of staye.) 


Rose (singing to tune, ‘* The Last Rose 
of Summer’’)— 


I 


"l'was the last Rose of summer 
Left blooming alone. 

All her lovely companions 
Were faded and gone. 

Long the butterflies had vanished, 
All the merry birds had flown; 

None to hear the Rose’s sighing 
By the garden hedge alone. 









(Continued on page 76) 
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Little Plays and Exercises for Spring Holidays 


A Half Hour in Holland 


By Laura Rountree Smith 


The children may make invitations to this e 


tertainment 


Third Boy 

| book )— 
You’ll often find, if you will look, 
The Holland children in a book. 


(with Dutch picture in 


and decorate them with tulips 
or windmills or Dutch figures, All— 
The girls wear blue dresses, White caps, ker. 


chiefsand aprons. ‘The boys wear brown tro 


Sers and caps, brown or red neck-scarfs, white 


biouses, 

All wear wooden shoes which may be obtaine 
from the Novelty Wooden Shoe 
land, Michigan. 
a pair. 


Company, 
Order by size of shoe, 


The songs are found in “The 
Book.” Price 50 cents, 

1. Song—‘‘The Dutch Company.’”’ 

2. Recitation—“ Three Little Maids. ’’ 
Three little maids from Holland are we 
We are very happy as all can see. 
Here’s Hilda and Gretel and Gretchen s¢ 


College Son 


small, 
We are sure you will fall in love with 
us all. (Bow.) 








Three Little Dutch Maids 


Hilda— 


We walk up and down to hear the news, 

Then clump, clump, go our wooden shoes ! 
Gretel— 

We bow to you, we are most polite, 

We all wear caps and kerchiefs white. 
Gretchen— 


“dl 
Hol. | 


So cents 


We are a jolly company, 

We’re complimented, as you see, 
Our pictures are before you—so, 
| And into story books we go. 


& Windmill Game. 


ie 


the game. 
& | couples, every other couple 
other couple girls. 
and clasp the hand of their partner. 


Two boys now circle round each couple 
in the circle, singing to tune “Lightly 


Row.’’) 

) 

Holland maids, Holland maids, 
Wear such funny wooden shoes; 

Holland maids, Holland maids, 
Like to hear the news; 

Turning, turning, ever so, 

Round and round the windmills zo 

Holland maids, Holland maids, 

All wear wooden shoes. 


(The boys stop at any time before two 
girls who take their places. 
stand in eircle. These two girls now cir- 
cle round each couple in the circle, sing- 
ing to the same tune. ) 





Holland lads, Holland lads, 

Often are so very shy; 
Holland lads, Holland lads, 

We will pass then by. 
Round and round the windmills go 
When the winds of autumn blow; 
Holland lads, Holland lads, 
Are so very shy! 








I suppose you wonder why we choose 
To wear such heavy wooden shoes. 
All— 


Merry Holland maids are we, 
We throw you kisses, one two, three, 
3. Recitation—‘‘ Tulips. ”’ (By girl with | 
basket of tulips.) 
In the land of Holland 
Pretty tulips grow, 
Red and white and yellow, 
Come up in a row, 
And we think they grow and grow, 
Because the children love them SO. 


4. Recitation **Windmills. ’’ 
with toy windmill. ) 


Round and round the windmills go 
In Holland, far away, 

When the pleasant breezes blow, 
Turning night and day. : 

Whirling round, I hear them call 

Happy songs to one and all. 

5. Recitation—** Knitting. ”’ 

knitting. ) 


Busy are the Holland maids, 
Knitting every day. 

Click, click, click, the needles zo,— 
We knit and knit away, 

Making useful things, you know, 

In the land where tulips grow. 


6. Song—*The Dutch Warbler. ’’ 


7. Recitation — ‘‘Dutch Pictures. 
three boys. ) 


» (Boy 





(Girl with | | 








(By 


First Boy (with tin of “* Dutch 
Cleanser’’)— 
Dutch Cleanser makes the tin things 


| 
| 


shine, 
We use the powder small and fine, 

All— 
Open the can-and sprinkle it so, 
Away and away the dust will go, 
Second Boy (with Duteh plate)- 

Very curious to relate 

Here is my picture on a plate. 
All— 

On plates you may often sec, 

A jolly Holland company. 





t 
The 
picture. ) 





(An even number of boys and girls play 
They standin a circle jn 
boys, every 
They raise their arms 


The boys | 


The Trees’ Defense 
By Mary V. Myers 


‘| 


Thirteen children stand about promiscnonsly, 


| fo represent trees. A woodman 


| Search of a useless tree, 


Is touched, recites his stanza, in defense of 
free he represents, whereupon the woodman 
turns his ax to his shoulder and 
next tree in like manner, 


in turn as the ax is laid upon his shoulder. At . < 
| the close the woodman returns his ax to his Where Roa you going, you three little 
shoulder and recites his stanza to the school or _maids? 
audience, then leads the trees ina simple march Girls— 
to their seats. We’re going to plant some trees, (Turn 
(These stanzas have heen arranged in simple to audience) they said! 
form and language. so that they may be used as ie 
cut-up reading lessons, preparatory to memor- Boys— 
| izing.) May we go and help, you three little 
maids? 
First Child— ae 
Girls— 
| I am a peach tree. 


My fruit is sweet; 
Come, help yourself 
My: fruit to eat. 
Second Child— 
Il am a tree 
With apples round 
Upon my branches 
And the ground. 
Third Child— 
My leaves are green, 
My blossoms white, 
My cherries red,— 
Please take a bite. 
Fourth Child— 
I am a little pear tree 
And be it widely known, 
That I will give you many pears 
When to treehood I have grown. 
Fifth Child— 
My plums are round and ripe and red, 
My pulp is very sweet, 
If you’ll but ask it, I wiil toss 
My plums right at your feet. 
Sixth Child— 
My hickory nuts I like to vive 
To frisky little squirrels, 
Sometimes I toss them down in showers 
To little boys and girls, 
Seventh Child— 
Chestnuts brown, chestnuts brown, 


| 











' A Couple in the Windmill Game 


My branch for bird, my 


Although a beechnut’'s very small, 


Who will want my chestnuts brown? 
Chestnuts brown, chestnuts brown, 

I will send them tumbling down. 
Kighth Child— 

My walnuts ripe are good to eat, 

My leaves for shade | Zive, 

trunk for you, 


A home in which to live. 


Ninth Child— 


I freely to you give, 





(The girls stop before any couple of 
wys and change places with them and 
he game continues as long as desired. | I 
position of a couple is shown in the 


At the close of the program the pupils 


may serve cocoa and wafers, using -nap- 
kins with Dutch designs 


on them. 


Easter Time 


Thirty days hath September 
Every person can remember, 
But to know when Easter comes T 
Puzzles even scholars some. 


Arched gracefully above your heads, 


When March the twenty-first is past 
Just watch the silvery moon, 

And when you see it full and round 
Know Easter’ll be here soon. K 
After the moon has reached its full, 
Then Easter will be here, 

The very Sunday a fter, 

In each and every year. 


And if it haps on Sunday 
The moon'should reach its height 
The Sunday following this event 
Will be the Easter bright. 





I yy; 


My timber too will make for you 


Then boil. my sap to sugar sweet 


And form for you an avenue, 


And blooms with toys at Christmas tide, 


For buildings ‘strong, or ships at sea 


Forest and orchard have ‘| searched 


A home in which to "ve. 


Tenth Child— 


f you’ll but tap me on my back, 
And there insert a spile, 


You'll think it worth your while. 
Kleventh Child— 


The elm trees’ branches meet, 


While strolling down the street. 


Twelfth Child. 


he pine in winter shelters birds, 
And gives them seeds to eat, 


with a cz 
| board ax over his shoulder walks among them in 
With his ax he touc 
each child upon the shoulder, who in turi:, as he 


approaches the 
Kach recites his stanza 


| Planting Trees 
By Maude M. Grant 















An exercise for three little boys and three little 

ard- | girls, The boys wear overallsand big straw hats, 
The girls wear pinafores and sunbonnets, ‘Tyo 

hes | boys carry small spades, the other has a hoe, 


Two girls carry tiny trees, the third has a spri 
ling pot. The boys and girls come in from op 
site sides of the stave. 


the 
re- 





the girls and say in concert : 


Boys— 


Why, yes, you can dig 
audience) they said! 
(All advance and stand 
The boys pretend to dig 
hold up the trees 
sprinkling pot 
A Girl— 
It’s Arbor Day, perhaps you know, 
We hope our trees will grow and grow, 
And then, when we are old and staid, 
Perhaps we’ll sit beneath their shade. 
A Boy— 
Old trees are always dying out, 
Breaking and falling too, 
And so it is our duty in 
Their places to plant new. 
Another Girl— 
How desolate our land would be 
With never a cool, green shady tree! 
Another Boy— 
Without the trees, what should we do? 
For their many uses are known to you. 
Third Girl— 
Wood, shade, sap, fruit, they give us free, 
There is a use for every tree. 
Third Boy— 
And is it not a joy for aye 
To plant a tree on Arbor Day? 


a hole, the gir] 


sprinkles. ) 





(The trees are propped up, the children 
lay aside their tools and taking hold of 
hands, stand around the trees and sing 
to the tune of “*America’’) : 
Hail to the stately tree, 
Beloved by you and:me, 

All hail, we say, 
Hail to the branches wide, 
That spread from side to side, 
Let all plant trees with pride 

On Arbor Day! 


Easter Reading and Action Game 
By Mary V. Myers 


These sentences should be written upon paper 
orcardboard cut in the shapes of eggs, chicks, 
baskets, etc., as the reading suggests. ,The 











baskets should be of the color cach represents 
(the rainbow colors), 

The rhymes may be memorized and used fora 
Friday afternoon exercise. In this event the 
cardboard symbol is displayed at the close of 
each rhyme, 

First Child— 
I am an Easter Bunny, 
To see me hop is funny. 
(Hops. ) 
Second Child— 
This yellow Chick is not asleep, 


‘sp 


You hear him, ‘eep-peep, peep-peep!” 
Third Child— 








For boys and girls a treat. 


Thirteenth Child— 
ing of the forest, they say am I. 
My strength I give to you 


That sail the ocean blue. 


Woodman—- 


For a tree that might useless be. 
ich has a service, a place to fill, 


This little Duck belongs to Jack, 
You hear him with his, ‘‘Quack, quack 

quack !’’ 

(Flaps arms and quacks. 

Fourth Child— 

| am an Egg so red and round, 

There in a basket 1 was found. 
Fifth Child— 
I am a Bird that comes with spring, 
You hear me as I sing, sing, sing. 





Plant, spare and protect the tree. 


t 
(Cheer-up-chee, chee, chee! 


The boys advance tows 


for us, sirs, (To 


in @ group, 


and the child with the 


uk. 
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Little Plays and Exercises for Spring Holidays—contined 


Sixth Child— 
Lam a Bulterfly with yellow wing, 
[come to tell you it’ is spring, spring, 
spring. 
(Motion of flying. ) 
Seventh Child— 
[am a Goose with yellow legs, 
| bring to you some eggs, eggs, eggs. 
(Sound of ‘‘f, f, £7’) 


Kighth Child— 
An Easter Lily of the spring, 
You hear me as | ring, ring, ring. 
(Rings tiny bells. ) 
Ninth Child— 
A Bunny comes at night 
And leaves some eggs so round and 
bright. 
Tenth Child— 
At morn we wake and find it true, 
‘he eggs are red and green and blue. 
Eleventh Child— 
And so we sing on Easter Day 
Of lily, bird and eggs so gay. 
SIX EASTER BASKETS 
First Basket— 
A violet basket here have I, 
It has a handle round and high. 
Second Basket— 
I have a basket bright and new, 
The color is a pretty blue. 
Third Basket— 
This basket you have never seen, 
The color is a pretty green. 
Fourth Basket— 
Llike a color that is mellow, 
My basket is a pretty yellow. 
Vifth Basket— 
An orange basket here you see, 
An Easter gift it 1s to be. 
Sixth Basket— 
This color is a pretty red, 
The basket is my kitty’s bed. 


The Breath of Spring 
By Virlinda C. Foster 


The pupil who recites verses 1, 2,3 and 4 takes 
his place, and is to be immediately followed by 
the remaining six pupils —“Little Breezes’—who 
are to run on tiptoe lightly, or dance around the 
pupil who first stepped forward, They staud three 
oneach side of the Child. 

Child— 

Little breezes, you are here, 
Yes, I feel your presence near, 
And I hear your gentle whisper, 

“It is Spring. ’’ 
(Kach Little Breeze 
speaker and whispers, 

spring. ’’) 

Child (continues)— 

{ have waited long for you, 

While the winter’s cold winds blew, 

And J m glad to hear your whisper, 

Spring is here.’ ’ 
(Little Breezes whisper,’ ‘‘Yes, 
here, ’’) 

Child-- 

Tell me, will you, all you know? 

Do the crocus blossoms grow? 

Breathe again to me your message 

About Spring. 
Little Breezes (softly) — 
ML: . 
This the message that we bring 
Of Spring, yes, ’tis Spring. 
Child— 


Do the violets from their beds 
Lightly raise their drooping heads? 
When will | hear birds and bees, 

If ’tis Spring? 
Little Breezes— 


rom the birds sing in the trees, 
a you'll hear the hum of bees. 
, maowerets forth their fragrance 
a 
And all things say, 
Tis Spring, fair Spring!’ 
cna run lightly away followed by 


turns toward 
“Yes ’ tis 


tis 
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| Bird Day Verses 
By Angie Marshall 


Leader. 
You say you like the birds so well: 
. Now which do you like the best? 
Which one to you is dearest, 
Of ali birds from east to west? 
And tell why you are so glad 
That this world with birds is blest. 


(This verse may be recited by a leader 
and the following verses given in reply, 
or this may be omitted and the other 
verses used as little speeches by the tiny 
tots. ) 

First Child— 

I like the jolly robin, 

Coming early in the spring; 

When he comes the grass blades peep out, 

And the flowers he seems to bring; 
And I know the springtime’s coming 

When I hear the robin sing. 


Second Child— 
I like the pretty bluebird, 
Like to sit and watch him fly; 
With his coat brown, like the earth, 
And his vest blue, like the sky; 
His sweet song says, ‘‘Summer’s coming, 
And the winter has gone by.’’ 
Third Child— 
I like the yellow oriole, 
He sings a beautiful song; 
I like to watch him weave his nest 
Out of twigs and grasses strong; 
And the breezes love the little birds 
And rock them all day long. 


| Fourth Child— 
I like the merry meadow lark; 
In the grass he makes his nest; 
And he sings so very sweetly 
’Though he is not gayly dressed. 
And he eats such lots of harmful bugs, 
That I think I like him best. 


Fifth Child— 
I like the little sparrow; 
When no other bird we see 
He is always here and busy, 
And I like him; though, maybe, 
His voice would sound much sweeter, 
If with others he’d agree. 


Sixth Child— 

I like the gay woodpecker, 
With his red head and long bill; 

I like to see him on the tree 
A-drumming with a will; 

And the tree is glad to hear him too, 
And hopes he’! eat his fill. 


Seventh Child— 
I like the funny bob-o-link, 
Hiding in the grasses high, 
And when I hear him calling, 
I call too as I pass by, 
And sometimes he will answer, 
‘‘Bob-o-link!’’ though he’s so shy. 


Eighth Child— 

I like the merry brown thrush 
Sitting up in the tree, 

Singing her happy little song 
To you as well as me, 

And she knows I will not trouble 
Her eggs or birdies three. 


All— 
Yes we love the birds for their beauty, 
And their songs so sweet and gay, 
And we know they help the plants to 
grow, 
For they keep the bugs away; 
And they surely make us better 
As we watch them every day. 


A Spring Song 


Old Mother Earth woke up from her sleep, 
And found she was cold and bare; 
The winter was over, the spring was near, 
And she had not a dress to wear. 
‘‘Alas!’’ she sighed, in great dismay, 
‘“‘Oh, where shall I get my clothes? 
There’s not a place to buy a suit, 
And a dressmaker no one knows.”’ 


“‘T’ll make you a dress,’’ said the spring- 
ing grass, 
Just looking above the ground, 
‘“‘A dress of green of the loveliest sheen, 





To cover you all around.’’ 


‘*And we,” said the dandelions gay, 
“Will dot it with yellow bright. ’’ 
“ll make it a fringe,’’ said forget-me- 
not, 
“Of blue, very soft and light.”’ 


‘*We’ll embroider the front,’’ said the 
violets, 
‘With a lovely purple hue,’ 
‘“‘And we,’’ said the roses, ‘‘will make 
you a crown 
Of red, jeweled over with dew.’’ 
“And we’ll be your gems,’’ said a voice 
from the shade, 
Where the ladies’ ear-drops live— 
“Orange is the color for any queen 
And the best we have to give.’’ 


| Old Mother Earth was thankful and glad, 
As she put on her dress so gay; 
And that is the reason, my little ones, 
| She's looking so lovely today.”’ 


’ 





| The Dream Composition 


A clean white sheet of paper, 

With ‘‘Trees’’ written up at the head. 
‘‘What else can I say”’’ sighed little May, 

‘‘Why, trees are just trees,’’ she said. 
“There’s oak trees, and maples and 

cedars, 

And grandfather’s willow tree, 
And hemlocks and spruces, but 
| their uses 
I never can tell!’’ sighed she. 





all of 


i 
| Then something wonderful happened, 

So strange it was all like adream, 
For into the nursery came trooping 

All the trees, in a steady stream! 
And one at a time before May 

Each stopped, and merrily spoke. 
‘It’s I make your chairs and your tables 

and stairs, 

And your sideboards and beds,’’ said 

| the oak. 





‘I’m at my best making shingles, ’’ 
The cedar tree smiled and said. 
‘“‘And my special use,’’ spoke up the 
spruce, 
‘Ts to make the house over your head. ’’ 
‘*Any kind of a box I can make you, 
Except a bandbox,’’ laughed the pine, 
“*And whenever you ache, you have only 
to make 
A pillow with needles of mine.’ 


The ash tree was swinging a basket. 
**T made it!’’ he gaily cried. 
‘“‘Any other basket—you’re only to ask 
it— 
I’ll make with the greatest pride.’’ 
**Shall I make you a beautiful whistle?’’ 
Grandfather’s willow smiled. 
“‘Just tap me, and see,’’ cried the maple 
tree, ; 
‘‘What makes maple syrup, my child.’’ 


The last in the merry procession 
The birch tree proved to be. 
And he smilingly said, as he nodded his 
head, 
**I’m the spool manufactory !’’ 
Then—dreary me!—did you ever? 
Mistress May’s eyes open flew, 
And the dream was o’er but no matter, 
for— 
Every word in the dream was true! 


The Birdie 
By Angie Marshall 


A Nonsense Rhyme 


‘These verses may be sungto the old tune of 
“My Brother,” on which this is a sort of parody, 
singing forthe chorus, “Oh, you birdie, you pret- 
ly, pretty thing,” instead of, “Oh, my brother, 
you naughty, naughty boy!” Or this may be 


Bird Day program. 


Who is it picks up all the bugs, 

And eats the beetles and the slugs, 

And to his nest the bad worm lugs? 
The bird, the pretty birdie. 


Who is it tells us when ’tis day, 
Who in the back yard likes to play, 
And cleans the bread crumbs all away? 
The bird, the pretty birdie. 


Who is it winks his merry eye 
When awkward men attempt to fly, 
And gives them lessons on the sly” 








The bird, the pretty birdie, 


used as a recitation to break the solemnity of a | But better still is their music 


Y 

































































A Chat with Mr. Robin 
By Arthur Wallace Peach 


Child— 
Mr. Robin, seems to me 
You are looking full of glee; 
Won’t you tell me how and why 
You are always bright and spry? 
Robin— 
Certainly, my little friend. 

There’s good reason, you will see: 
Every day | take a bath 

In a pool that’s known to me! 


Child— 


Mr. Robin, people say 

That you sing when skies are gray. 
Don't the rainy days make you 
Feel a little glum and blue” 


Robin— 

Gladly will I tell you true— 
I’ve no secret I need hide— 

If the heart is glad within, 
Weather doesn’t count outside! 

Child— 

Mr. Robin, I have heard 

People say you were a bird 

Of an optimistic mind, 

I should like that thought defined. 


Robin— 
I'll define it, little friend, 
For a truth within it clings: 
It means | always try to see 
The happy side of things! 


Song for Spring 
By Ida B. Bassford 
‘Tune, “Battle Hymn of the Republic” 


The winter winds have gone to sleep, 
And soon will come the spring. 
We’ ve caught the wireless message 
From the flash of bluebird’s wing. 
We hear it in the blithesome sony 
Which gaily he doth sing— 
Hail the beauteous spring! 

Chorus— 
Welcome, welcome, joyous springtime, 
It is the little birdie’s sing-time, 
It is the flowerets’ blossoming-time, 
Beauteous days of spring. 


And pretty Miss Hepatica, 

All dressed in dainty blue, 

Is being kissed by every breeze 
That sweeps the woodland through. 
She gaily nods her dainty head 
And says, “ How-do-you-do’’— 
Gladsome days of spring. 


Chorus— 


The sun has crossed the border 
And the days are getting long, 
We watch the cheery music 
Of the robin redbreast's song; 
It fills our hearts with joyousness 
And keeps our courage strong— 
Bright and beauteous spring. 
Chorus— 


The Birds 





| As they carry the bits of straw or mud 


I love to see the tiny eggs ‘ 


| Loves both the birds and the children, 

























By Angie Marshall 


1 love the birds at my window, 
1 wake with their morning song} 

They are always bright and happy 
And are busy all day long. 

I love to look at the pretty things 
With their coats so bright and gay, 

I love to watch their moving wings, 
Far above me as I play. 

I love to hear their glad sweet songs, 
As up in the air they fly; 


As they sing a lullaby. 
I love to watch them building 


Their home in bush or tree; 


And place them carefully. 


The mother keeps so well, 
And when the little birdies come 
I’m gladder than I ean tell. 


And I| like to think that the Father, 
Who notes the sparrow’s fall, 






And watches over all. 
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Recitations and Exercises for Arbor Day 


The Palm Tree 


Is it the palm, the cocoa palm, 
On the Indian sea by the isles of balm? 
Or is it a ship in the breezeless calm? 


A ship whose keel is of palm beneath, 


Whose ribs of palm have a palm-bark 


sheath, 
And a rudder of palm it steereth with. 


Branches of palm are its spars and rails, 


Fibers of palm are its woven sails, 


And the rope is of palm that idly trails. 


What does the good ship bear so well? 

The cocoanut, with its stony shell 

And the milky sap of its inner cell. 

What are its jars, so smooth and fine, 

But hollowed nuts filled with oil 
wine, 


And the cabbage that ripens under the 


Line? 
The master, he sits on a palm mat soft, 
From a beaker of palm his 
quaffed, 


And a palm thatch shields from the sun 


aloft. 


His dress is woven of palmy strands, 

And 
hands, 

Traced with 
mands. 


the Prophet’s wise com- 


The turban folded about his head 


Was daintily wrought of the palm-leaf 


braid, 
And the fan that cools him of palm was 
made, 


Of threads of palm was the carpet spun 

Whereon he kneels when the day is done 

And the foreheads of Islam are bowed as 
one! 


‘'o him the palm is a gift divine, 
Wherein all uses of man combine,— 
House, and raiment, and food, and wine. 


And, in the hour of his great release, 

His need of the palm shall only cease 

With the shroud wherein he lieth in 
peace. 


“Allah il Allah!!’’ he sings his psalm, 
On the Indian sea by the isles of balm; 
**Thanks to Allah, who gives the palm!”’ 


Arbor Day 
By Maude M. Grant 


The ‘‘day of trees’? is Arbor Day, 
When Spring has blown the cold away, 
On Arbor Day we’ll plant a tree, 

And sing a song right merrily. 


We must plant trees so there will be 
Both fruit and shade for you and me. 
If all do this, there’ll be no fears 
For shade and fruit in after years. 


Hail, hail, then, Spring and Arbor Day! 

Blow soft, spring winds, the branches 
sway! 

The rains will fall, the sun will glow, 

And all our trees will surely grow. 


The Blue Jay 
By Hallie Ives 


Say! Do you hear that bird? 
Noisiest begyar ever heard; 
Several birds may form a crowd, 
Pleasant, cheery, chatting loud, 
There is always any day 

One bright fellow screaming—Jay ! 
Let us call him Captain Jay. 

See his uniform so gay. 

Light and darker shades of blue, 
Black and white bars—find a few, 
Dandy-like, about his throat, 
Velvet neck-band tops his coat. 


See his eyes! They pierce you through 
’Neath the crested tuft of blue, 

Makes you think he knows a lot 

And respect him on the spot; 

Sorry I have often heard 

He is quite a thievish bird. 


Eats the eggs from another’s nest, 
From beneath the mother’s breast, 
Everything that he can find, 

So is said to be unkind; 

But I know he’s blithe and gay, 
Happy, teasing Captain Jay! 


and 


drink is 


he holds a palm-leaf scroll in his 





| King Pixy 


| 
| Deep, deep in the forest where elf crea- 
| tures dwell 


! | wandered one evening when strange | 


things befell. 
A little brown pixy sprang out of 
ground. 
called when he saw 
dance me around. ’’ 
His warm earth brown 
mine, and mind you, 
From tip toe to toe tip so little I grew 
That the buttercups whispered, ‘‘We’re 
taller than you.’’ 


the 


He **Come, 


me, 


fingers clasped 





He shrilled through a yrass blade a call 
clear and sweet. 
Sprites flew from the violets that grew 
near our feet. 
In acirele around 
swept, 
And they bent not a flower, so lightly 
they stept, 
' As they asked in low whispers the wish 
of their king. 
‘“‘Dance tonight with my friend,’’ he re- 
plied, ‘‘while you sing 
Of the yold fish that swallowed the fairy 
queen’s ring. ’”’ 


us their airy forms 


{ 

Over carpets of 
singing clear 
| We whirled to the music of winds piping | 
| near. 

By a brooklet we knelt and I looked in 
to see 
| What kind of a fairy or elf I might be. 
I was only a pixy, so funny and stout, 


moss, alony streams 


Like the queer little king! Loud my 
laughter rang out 
Till the real little pixy stamped the 


ground with a shout. 


Red flames darted up from the points of | 
his crown. 

The clear stream grew dark at his terri- 
ble frown. 

At his muttering tones the low waters 
rose high. 

On their crest ugly faces 
floated by. 

Angry eyes glared at me through the 
white, splashing spray. 


and forms 


Flashing drops fell upon me, till in my 
dismay 

I plead with King Pixy to wave them 
away. | 


At the touch of his wand the fierce wa- 
ters grew still. 

I felt myself change to a child witha 
thrill. 

The sprites turned to amethyst mist with 
a sigh. 

‘“‘Naughty earth child,’ 
**our king to deny.”’ 

Humbled, ashamed, to the king I bent 
low. 

“King Pixy,’’ I cried out, ‘‘I want you 
to know 

How sorry I am that I angered you so.’’ 


they chided, 








I gazed at King Pixy; he smiled up at 
| me. 

| Krom his crown, from his form I was | 
| startled to see 

| Golden flames streaming far, lighting up 
| the dark wood; 
} Playing bright on the stream, on the 
| 
| 


moss where he stood. 
From his heart through his coat shone a 
gold ray of light, 
' That lit up a path covered over by night, 
And opened strange wild flowers with 
petals of white. 


Around me in wonder I saw a ring drawn 
| Wide and golden, and flushed with the 
| colors of dawn. 

““?Tis the beautiful fairies’ ring ’round 
| you, my dear,’’ 

' King Pixy said softly. ‘‘Run home with- 


| out fear. 

| But forget not this night in the forest 

with me. 

| Remember there’s beauty in all that you 
see; 


Never laugh at the mask that may hide 
it from thee.’’ 


—Storyteller’s Magazine. 





' Is to lie o y needles’ carpet near; 
Is to] n my needles 


| Hear the Robins Sing 


By Lewis Sprague Mills 
Tune, “Just Before the Battle, Mother’ 


| Hear the robins sweetly sing, 
As they welcome in the spring. 
Wond’rous joys their songs declare, 
As they float out on the air. 
They are songs of love and longing; 
Songs that welcome back to earth; 
Glad songs of sunshine, golden hours; 
Gentle breezes, fields of flowers. 





Chorus— 
Sweet the songs we hear today, 
Joyous is the roundelay, 
Gladly do the robins sing, 
As they welcome in the spring. 


“Just to See Them Fall” 


| Oricle sang in the smiling sun: 
| (Heigh— 
| 


But I loved him so!) 
Sang all day, and at night said he, 
| ‘‘ Just as sleepy as I can be! — 

Sleepy and tired and my throat is sore: 
| Did my best all the whole day long, ' 
Cheering the world with my sweetest 

song !’’ 


| Oriole sang in the smiling sun: 
(Heigh— 
O, 
But I loved him so!) 
One came by with a deadly gun * * * 
Flash!—and the song was forever done! 
Never again will the musie free 





And our song is glad and light, 
As we greet you here so bright. 
All our lives are full of sunshine; 
All our hearts are free and light; 
Ivery thought is kind and loving; 
While our deeds and words are true. 
Gladly we sing a song of welcome, | 
Yes, with joy we welcome you. 


Chorus— | 
Come and listen to the sound, 

As they go their merry round 
Through the orchard to the treetop, 
Where they nested once so free; 
Through the meadow, round the mill- | 

wheel, | 

By the brook and o’er the hill, 
Ever singing songs of summer cheer, 
Songs of home and scenes so dear. 


Chorus— 


All our song has sweeter grown, 
As we listen to your own, 

For our fears are like the snowdrifts 
Melting from the mountain sides, 
Rippling, sparkling in the sunlight. 

We have heard your sweetest song | 
Far through the orchard and the meadow, | 
And our hearts beat fresh and strong. 


Chorus-—— 








Copyright, 1914, by the author. 


The Pine Tree’s Song 
By Arthur Wallace Peach 


I am the pine. Come, sit near me, 

And I will sing of the far-off sea, 

Where the white sails skim, and the bil- | 
lows surge, 

And the ships go down o’er the world’s 
far verge. 


You shall hear the songs of the sailormen, 

As they turn their ships to sea again; 

And the creak of spars and the swing of 
oars 

Shall come to you from a thousand shores. 


‘*How do you know?’’ you question me, 
‘“‘Of the sailors and ships upon the sea?’’ 
Ah, my friends, the winds from far away 
Tell tales and sing of the ocean gray! 


And I weave the tales in song for you; 
And to hear them, all that you need to do, 


Then I'll sing you the songs of the dis- 
taunt sea! 


When Robin Comes 
By Ida B. Bassford * 


Oh, the robin had a message 
Which the Spring had sent along, 

He tucked it in his little throat 
And poured it forth in song. 


And when the liquid music 
The woodland silence broke, 
Each little flower heard the sound 
And from its sleep awoke. 


Each got a dress all fresh and sweet 
From the flowers’ fairy queen, 

And each one stood in readiness 
To smile upon the scene. 


And presently when came the Spring 
A-dancing ’cross the wilds, 

Each flower, drest, stood in its place, 
And greeted her with smiles. 





| ‘*Shot him 


Ring in the green of the Singing Tree: 

for fun,’’ said the ' 
**that’s all; 

Wanted to hit him and see him fall!” 


Soy, 


Oriole sang in my dreams tonight, 
(Heigh— 
OQ, 

; For I loved him so!) 
Sang for the days when the sun was 

bright, 
Bright on the swift wing’s joyous flight: 
What had he done? Ah, answer me, 
Lonesome leaves on the Singing Tree! 
Answer, shapes that among us craw]! 
Shooting dear things * * just to see 

them fall! 

—Our Dumb Animals. 


The Secret 


We have a secret, just we three, 

The robin and I and the sweet cherry 
tree; 

The bird told the tree and the tree told 
me, 

And nobody knows it but just we three. 

But of course the robin knows it best, 

Because she built the—I shan’t tell the 


rest; 
And laid the four little—somethings in 
it— 


I’m afraid I shall tell it every minute. 


But if the tree and the robin don’t peep, 

I'll try my best the secret to keep; 

Though I know when the little birds fly 
about, 

Then the whole secret wll be out. 


“A Word to the Wise” 


Little owlet in the glen, 
I’m ashamed of you; 
You are ungrammatical 
In speaking as you do. * 
You should say, ‘*To whom! ‘To whom! 
Not ‘*To who! ‘To who!”’ 
Your small friend, Miss Katy-did, 
May be green, ’tis true, 
But you never hear her say, 
‘*Katy do! She do!”’ 


My Neighbor 


I have anew neighbor just over the way, 

She was moving in on the first of May; 

When she took in her household goods, ! 
saw 

They were nothing but rubbish and sticks 
and straw; 

But when I made her a call just now 

1 found she had furnished her house some- 
how 

All trim and tidy and nice and neat, 

The prettiest cottage in all the street. 

Of thistledown silk was her carpet fine, 

A thousand times better and softer than 
mine; Fi 

Her curtains, to shut out the heat an 
light, ee 

Were woven of blossoms pink and white; 

And the dainty roof of her tiny home id 

Was a broad green leaf like an emeratc 
dome. did 

’'Tis the cosiest nook that you ever 

* see, 
Mrs. Yellowbird’s house in the apple tree. 
—Youth’s Companion. 
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therefore destrable poems. 


If youcan keep your head when all about 
you 

Are losiffg theirs and blaming it on 
you; 


If you can trust yourself when all men 
doubt you, 
But make allowance for their doubting 
too; 
If youcan wait and not be tired by 
waiting, 
Or being lied about don’t deal in lies, 
Or being hated don’t give way to hating, 
And yet don’t look too good, nor talk 
too wise; 


If you can dream—and not make dreams 
your master ; 
If you can think and not make thoughts 
your aim; 
If you can 
Disaster 
And treat those two impostors just the 
same; 
If you ean bear to hear the truth you’ve 
spoken 
''wisted by knaves to make a trap for 
fools, 
Or watch the things you gave your life 
to, broken, 
And stoop and build ’em up with worn- 
out tools; 


meet with Triumph and 


If you can make one heap of all your 


winnings 
And risk it on one turn of pitch-and- 
toss, 
And lose, and start again at your be- 
ginnings 
And never breathe a word about your 


loss; 
If you can force your 
and sinew, 
To serve your turn long after they are 
gone, 
And so hold on when there is nothing in 
you 
Except the Will which says to them: 
“Hold on!”’ 


heart and nerve 


your virtue, 
Or walk with Kings— nor 
common touch ; 
If neither foes nor 
hurt you; 
If all men count with you, but none 
too much; 
If you can fill the unforgiving minute 
With sixty seconds’ worth of distance 


lose 


loving friends can 


run, 
Yours is the Earth and everything that’s 
in it, 
And--which is more—you’ll be a Man, 
my son! 
—Rudyard Kipling. 


Johnny’s Hist’ry Lesson 


I think, of all the things at school 
boy has got to do, 
That studyin’ hist’ry, as a rule, 
Is worst of all, don’t you? 
Of dates there are an awful sight, 
An’ though I study day an’ night, 
There’s only one I’ve got just right— 
That’s fourteen ninety-two. 


Columbus crossed the Delaware 
In fourteen ninety-two; 
e whipped the British, fair an’ square, 
In fourteen ninety- -two. 

At Concord an’ at Lexington 

We kept the red-coats on the run 

Mls the band played Johnny Get Your 


In fourteen ninety-two. 


Pat, Henry, with his dyin’ breath— 

n fourteen ninety-two— 

aid, ‘Gimme liberty or death!” 

3 fourteen ninety-two. 

n’ Barbara Frietchie, so ‘tis said, 

Cried, ‘Shoot if you must this old, gray 
But 1° d rather ’twould be your own 
instead !”’ 
n fourteen ninety-two. 
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The Pilgrims came to Plymouth Rock 
In fourteen ninety-two, 
An’ the Indians standin’ on the dock 


Asked, ‘‘What are you goin’ to do?’’ 
An’ they said, ‘‘We seek your harbor 
drear 
That our children’s children’s children 
dear 
_ boast that their forefathers landed 
ere 


In fourteen ninety-two. ’’ 


Miss Pocahontas saved the life— 
In fourteen ninety-two— 
Of John Smith, an’ became his wife 
In fourteen ninety-two. 
An’ the Smith tribe started then an’ 
there, 
An’ now there are John Smiths ev’ry- 
where, 
But they didn’t have any Smiths to spare 
In fourteen ninety-two. 


Kentucky was settled by Daniel Boone 
In fourteen ninety-two, 
An’ I| think the cow jumped over 
moon 
In fourteen ninety-two. 
Ben. Franklin flew his kite so high 
He drew the lightnin’ from the sky, 
An’ Washington couldn’t tell a lie, 
In fourteen ninety-two. 
—Nixon Waterman. 


The Burial of Moses 


“And he buried him ina valley in the land of 
Moab, against Beth-peor ; 
knoweth of his sepulchre unto this day.” 


the 


over 


By Nebo’s lonely mountain, 
On this side Jordan’s wave, . 

In a vale in the land of Moab 
There lies a lonely grave. 

And no man knows that sepulchre, 
And no man saw it e’er, 


For the angels of God upturn’d the sod | 


And laid the dead man there. 


That was the grandest funeral 
That ever pass’d on earth; 


| But no man heard the trampling, 
If you can talk with crowds and keep | 


Or saw the train go forth— 


| Noiselessly as the daylight 


the | 








Comes back when night is done, 
And the crimson streak on ocean’s cheek 
Grows into the great sun. 


Noiselessly as the springtime 
Her crown of verdure weaves, 
And all the trees on all the hills 
Open their thousand leaves; 
So without sound of music, 
Or voice of them that wept, 
Silently down from the mountain’s crown 
The great procession swept. 


Perchance the bald old eagle 
On gray Beth-peor’s height, 
Out of his lonely eyrie 
Look’d on the wondrous sight; 
Perchance the lion, stalking, 
Still shuns that hallow’d spot, 
For beast and bird have seen and heard 
That which man knoweth not: 


But when the warrior dieth, 
His comrades in the war, 

With arms reversed and muffled drum, 
Follow his funeral car; 

They show the banners taken, 
They tell his battles ‘won, 

And after him lead his masterless steed, 
While peals the minute gun. 


Amid the noblest of the land 
We lay the sage to rest, 
And give the bard an honor’d place; 
With costly marble drest, 
In the great minster transept 
Where lights like glories fall, 
And the organ rings, and the sweet choir | 
sings 
Along the emblazon’d wall. 


This was the truest warrior 
That ever buckled ‘sword, 
This the most gifted poet 
That ever breathed a word; 
And never earth’s philosopher 
Traced,with his ‘golden pen,. ~ 


Send in the names of poems you wish lo see here. 





but no man | 


On the deathless page, truths half so 
sage 


As he wrote down for men. 


And had he not high honor, — 
The hillside for a pall, 
To lie in state while angels wait 
With stars for tapers tall, 
And the dark rock-pines 
plumes, 
Over his bier to wave, 
And God's own hand, in that lonely land, 
To lay him in the grave? 


like tossing 


In that strange grave without a name, 
Whence his uncoffin’d clay 

Shall break again, O wondrous thought! 
Before the judgment day, 

And stand with glory wrapt around 
On the hills he never trod, 

—— of the strife that won our 

ife 

With the Incarnate Son of God. 


O lonely grave in Moab’s land 
O dark Beth-peor’s hill! 

Speak to these curious hearts of ours, 
And teach them to be still. 

God hath His mysteries of grace, 
Ways that we cannot tell; 

He hides them deep like the hidden sleep 
Of him he loved so well. 

—Cecil F. 


Alevander. 


The Tapestry Weavers 


This poem has It has 
been published in all the modern languages, in- 


a wonderful history, 


| cluding Hindustani, Chinese and Japanese. 


Let us take’ to our hearts a lesson—no | 


lesson can braver be— 


| From the ways of the tapestry weavers 


on the other side of the sea. 
Above their heads the pattern hangs, 
they study it with care, 
while their fingers deftly 
their eyes are fastened there. 


The 


move, 


They tell this curious thing, besides, of 
the patient, plodding weaver: 

He works on the wrong side evermore, 
but works for the right side ever 


It is only when the weaving stops, and | 


the web is loosed and turned, 
That he sees his real handiwork—that 
his marvelous skill is learned. 


Ah, the sight of its delicate beauty, how | 


it pays him for all his cost! 


| No rarer, daintier work than his was 


ever done by the frost. 


‘Then the master bringeth him golden 


hire, and giveth him praise as well, 
And how happy the heart of the weaver 
is, no tongue but his can tell. 


The years of man are the looms of God, 

let down from the place of the sun, 

Wherein we are weaving ever, till the 
..mystic web is done.. 


| Weaving. blindly but. weaving surely, 


each for himself his fate-- 


|'‘We may. not see how the right side 


looks, we can only weave and wait. 


But,. looking above for the pattern, no 


| 


weaver hath to fear; 
Only let him look clear into heaven, 
. Perfect Pattern is there. 
If he-keeps the face of the Saviour for- | 
ever and always in sight 
His toil shall be sweeter than honey, his 
weaving sure to be right. 


the 


And when the work is ended, and the 
web is turhed and shown, 

He shall hear the voice of the Master, it 
shall say unto him, ‘‘Wéll done!”’ 

And thé whité-winged Angels of Heaven, 
to bear him shall come down; 

| And God shall give him gold for his hire 
—not coin—but a glowing Crown. 


Courting in Kentucky 


| When Mary Ann Dollinger got the skule 


{ 


daown thar on Injun Bay 

I was glad, fer I like ter see a gal makin’ 
her honest way, 

U heerd some talk in the rape abaout 
wher flyin’\high, —-. 


We will make up the Pas 
There are many who have in their memory the nantes 
Mt as especially lo provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure (his 


§Y 


‘from yew 
of reading these desired and 


i ‘ew high fer busy farmer folks with 
| chores ter dew ter fly; 

But | paid no sorter attention ter all the 
| talk ontell 

She come in her reg-lar boardin’ 

| ter visit with us a spell. 

My Jake an’ her has been cronies 
since they could walk, 

it tuk me aback ter hear her ker- 
rectin’ him in his talk. 


raound 
ever 


| An’ 


Jake ain’t no hand at grammar, though 
he haint his beat for work; 
But I sez ter myself, ‘‘Look out, my 
gal, yer a-foolin’ with a Turk!’’ 
Jake bore it wonderful patient, an’ 
in a mournful way, 
He p’sumed he was behindhand with the 
doin’s at Injun Bay. 
I remember once he was askin’ for some 
o’ my Injun buns, 
An’ she said he should allus say, ‘‘them 
| air,’’ stid o’ ‘ ‘them is’’ the ones. 
Wal, Mary Ann kep’ at him stiddy morn- 
| in’ an’ evenin’ long, 
Tell he dassent open his mouth for fear 
o’ talkin’ wrong. 


said 





One day I[ was pickin’ currants down 
by the old quince tree, 

When I heerd Jake’s voice a-sayin’, “Be 
ye willin’ ter marry me?’’ 

An’ Mary Ann kerrectin’, ‘‘Air ye will- 
in’, yeou sh’d say.’’ 

| Our Jake he put his foot daown in a 

plum decided way. 

‘“*‘No wimmen-folks is a-goin’ 
arrangin’ me, 

Hereafter I says ‘craps,’ 
calk’late,’ an’ ‘I be.’ 

Kf folks don’t like my talk they needn’t 
hark ter what I say; 

But I ain’t a-goin’ to take no sass from 
folks from Injun Bay, 

I ask you free an’ final, ‘Be ye goin’ to 
marry me?’ ”’ 

An’ Mary Ann sez, tremblin', yet anx- 
ious-like, ‘‘I be.”’ 


ter be re- 


‘them is,’ ‘I 


| A Sermon in Rhyme 

If you have a friend worth loving, 
Love him. Yes, and let him know 

That you love him, ere life’s evening 
Tinge his brow with sunset glow. 

Why should good words ne’er be said 

Of a friend—till he is dead? 


If you hear a song that thrills you, 
Sung by any child of song, 
Praise it. Do not let the singer 
Wait deserved praises long. 
Why should one who thrills your heart 
Lack the joy you may impart? 


If you hear a prayer that moves you 
By its humble, pleading tone, 
Join it. Do not let the seeker 
Bow. before his God alone. 
Why should not your brother share 
The strength of ‘‘two or three” in prayer? 


If you see the hot tears falling 
From a loving brother’s eyes, 

Share them. And, by sharing, 

| Own your kinship in the skies. 

' Why should any one be glad 

When a brother’s heart is sad? 





If a silvery laugh goes rippling 
Through the sunshine on his face, 
Share it. ’Tis the wise man’s saying— 
| For both joy and grief a place. 
There’s health and goodness in the mirth 
In which an honest laugh has birth. 


If your work is made more easy 
By a friendly, helping hand, 
Say so, Speak out brave and truly, 
Ere the darkness veil the land. 
Should a brother workman, dear, 
Falter for a word of cheer? 


Scatter thus the seeds of kindness, 
All enriching as you go— 
Leave them. Trust the Harvest-Giver, 
He will make each seed to grow, 
So, until its happy end, 
Your life shall never lack a friend. 
' Anonymous 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Narch 1915 


Practical Ideas From and For Teachers 


This 
how the writers have done things, and another gives advice on a subject that never may have occurred to teachers. —TI1l LDITORS. 


Nature Study That My Pupils 
Enjoy 
By Pearl R. Miller 


KE DITOR’S NOTE: 


of this magazine we invited contributions om the 


In the December, Ig14, issue 
ubove title, Miss Miller was the first to respond. 
It is with pleasure that we offer this article for 


the consideration of our readers, 


N planning my work in Nature Study, 
| I try to remember that children like 

variety. Sometimes we take an hour 
for a walk in the fields and woods. Then 
we look for the different trees and plants 
about which we have read or talked. 
Sometimes we find plants that we can- 
not name. We take specimens of these 
to the schoolroom and try to find out 
about them. In this work I am hardly 
more experienced than some of my older 
pupils, but we all work together and I 
think pupils enjoy the feeling that their 
teacher is learning as well as they are. 


Last spring we studied the maples. | 


When we went to walk we gathered 
leaves of the different kinds, comparing 
them with one another and then with the 
drawings in our book. We afterwards 
made our own drawings from the leaves. 

This work gave plenty of lessons in 


| and are doing a great deal 


composition and drawing, and the best ; 


of it was that the children really enjoyed 
them and took pride in seeing who could 
discover a maple and name it correctly. 

Every Christmas we give an 


enter- | 


tauinment, and of course then we make an | 


excursion into the woods for greens. We 
yvather the prince’s pine, hemlock and 
pine boughs and a kind of green that 
yrows from two to five inches tall and 
resembles a small fir tree. I do not 
know the name of it, nor have I ever 
heard any name given to it. 

These walks are sometimes made at 
noon and sometimes in school hours. 

We then make wreaths and twine 
vreens in long ropes and festoons. Dur- 
ing this work no restrictions are placed 
upon talking. It is at this time that the 
best nature study comes. Stories are 
told of rabbits and squirrels seen on the 
way to school, of rabbits seen in the 
varden during the summer before, of 
trucks in the snow, of favorite cats and 
dogs; in fact of all life about us. We 
talk also of the greens which we are 
twining and of the holly and mistletoe 
which many have never seen. Then 
there comes up the discussion of the 
Christmas tree. Last year we had a 
spruce tree that one of the fathers lent. 
We used it at the schoolhouse and then 
returned it in time for Santa’s visit 
ut the home, That tree was the topic 
of conversation for some time, as spruce 
trees are very scarce in this part of the 
country. 

After the Christmas vacation every- 
thing seemed dull fora time. At last 
one day when we were talking about 
birds, | suggested bird-houses. All the 
interest came back. Of course this was 
more boys’ work than girls’, but all dis- 
cussed plans and styles of houses for the 
different birds. 

Boxes, boards and tools were brought 
and our schoolroom became a_ work- 
shop. The work was made dependent 
upon good behavior and well-prepared 
lessons. You may be sure that the 
work was not delayed. By the time the 
birds arrived their homes were ready. 

This work led to eager watching for 
the first arrivals and to study of the 
different birds as to size and habits. 

When the first warm days came we 
started our flower gardens. The ground 
around the schoolhouse was stony and not 
very deep, so we decided to build walls 
about two feet from the building on each 
side of the door. The older boys built 
the walls while the younger ones picked up 
the stones. (This gave the yard a tidier 
appearance.) Then we went to the woods 
for dirt. Many of the children had never 
hefore notced any difference in soil, so 
these trips gave lessons in distinguishing 
and naming the different kinds of soil 
we found. Another topic brought up at 
this time was the use of fertilizers. 
When our beds were all filled in, the 








theme brought seeds and we planted 


One of the boys brought some 
The 


them. 


lime and whitewashed the walls. 


| children took care of the gardens and 


|a seed 


our plants were growing nicely when 
school closed in June. 

Just before planting time we made 
tester. All of the children 
brought seeds from home. Most of the 
boys brought grain which their fathers 
intended to plant, and the girls brought 
vegetable and flower seeds. We placed 
a few of each kind in the tester, labeling 
each with the owner’s name. Each pu- 
pil made his own observations. 

This work led to practical results, 
with some of the older pupils as they 
made testers at home for testing differ- 
ent kinds of seed before planting. 

In all of this work I encourage all who 
are old enough to keep note-books. We 
do not put in 
are weeks ata time that nothing will 
be entered. 

Most of the work that I have spoken 
of is about plant life. We have done 
more in the 
study of animals and insects which is 
equally as interesting. 

Last fall we decided to study grass- 
hoppers. One day we took a short walk 
to observe some of their habits. We 
watched them springing and eating, and 
each pupil caught one carefully for closer 
examination. 

After noticing the eyes, sections of the 
body, the manner in which the wings 
and wing covers were attached, and a 
few other points, we placed them upon 
books and watched the action of the 
legs in jumping. 

Then going back to the schoolroom, we 
drew pictures of the grasshopper and 
talked over the points we had observed. 
The children'found out by questioning: at 
home and by looking in different books, 
what the yrasshopper fed upon and why 
it was a pest. 

I never have had children tire of na- 
ture study. On dark, gloomy days we 
talk of one of our bright walks; or of 
the clouds—of their formation and of 
their use. There are always little anee- 
dotes to relate about things at home that 
the children have noticed,—a new calf 
or colt; little chickens, puppies or kit- 
tens; or some of the farm work. 

Children are interested as long as a 
subject is discussed in a_ bright, lively 
way. Old things take on new beauty 


| and dull subjects become full of interest. 


Some Suggestions to Solve 
Difficulties 


By Flora Milner Harrison 


OUR teachers who took charge of a 
F village school recently were con- 
fronted with difficult problems of 
school management. The children were 
not well controlled and were accustomed 
to doing largely as they pleased, in 
many things. 

The primary teacher used a plan that 
worked well for a_ long time. To en- 
courage good manners and good order, 
she kept a Sunshine Board and a Cloudy 
Board. At the beginning of each day 
all names appeared on the Sunshine 
Board, and when a child was disorderly 
his name was erased and transferred to 
the Cloudy Board. After school each 
day these names were returned to the 
Sunshine Board and all started anew 
next morning. The teacher of the third 
and fourth grades used the same idea, 
calling the boards ‘‘Strong’’ and ‘‘Weak.’’ 
She explained that the strong pupil was 
the one who could control himself, and 
that the weak pupil was the one who 
could not control himself. She empha- 
sized self-control. 

Later the teachers found it necessary 
to forbid absolutely any talking during 
school. Perhaps what is said may sound 
severe, but the pupils had taken so much 
liberty that it was imperative to insist 
upon order. 

All pupils who spoke during a session 
forfeited the next recess. ‘Two teachers 
stayed in at each recess for a week, 


~ 


everything, indeed there | 





month we have selected for this page the following practical articles from among the many available. 


each keeping her own delinquents and 
those from one other room. During the 
next week those two teachers were free 
at all recesses and the other two teach- 
ers kept the pupils who had talked. In 
that school this was found to be the one 
effective way of preventing whispering. 
In a short time there were only a few 
to stay in each time, as a rule; but the 
plan was continued until the close of 
the year, and the children knew that 
they would lose their next recess if they 
talked., 

The matter of pupils being tardy was 
not successfully handled until the next 
year. Theprincipal, especially, tried to 
reduce this; but the parents did not give 
their cooperation. By the second year, 
more school spirit had been created, and 
that was used in reducing the number of 
tardies. 

In the assembly a small bulletin board 
was assigned to each of the four rooms, 
and on these four boards were recorded 
the daily tardy marks. On Monday the 
records of the past week were read, and 
the room having the smallest number of 
tardies was awarded a small United 
States flag. The flag remained over the 
bulletin board of that room for a week. 
It became a matter of class pride to 
have few members tardy; and because 
of this feeling, the children themselves 
helped to reduce the number of tardy 
marks. 


The Subjects of Tardiness and 
Good Attendance 
By Helen T. Chaplin 


HARD-WORKED principal came 

languidly into my room one. bright 
P afternoon with this question for 
me: ‘‘What can be done to prevent 
tardiness and promote attendance?’’ 

We were all working for good, as well 
as prompt attendance, but the degree of 
goodness evidently had not reached the 
superlative, and this man’s feelings had 
certainly reached ebb tide; plainly he 
was weary of wrestling with the prob- 
lem. 

Half jokingly, yet very much in ear- 
nest, the reply fell from my lips: **‘Make 
the schoolroom, the school work and 
one’s self so attractive that the boys 
and girls will want to be on hand every 
minute of every session. ”’ . 

A smile broke over the tired coun- 
tenance and he said, ‘‘Very good in 
theory; have you any devices to bring 
about so charming a condition?’’ I am at 
my wit’s end; our attendance is falling 
off and tardiness is increasing. ’’ 

One day I promised my class to tell 
them astory, one in which some other 
boys and girls had been very much inter- 
ested. I mentioned casually that I’d begin 
that story just afterthe opening exercises 
the following morning if enough or all of 
them cared to be on hand promptly. 

To my surprise neither Max nor Al- 
phonse were doing errands at nine the 
next morning nor was Anna ‘‘bringing 
my little brudder to the school and the 
clock, it was slow.’’ 

Every mother’s son and daughter were 
in at the first bell. I began my story. 

The larger part “of the long vacation 
had been spent on or about the St. Law- 
rence River. I had made rather exten- 
sive notes at the time, and having told 
about it before, was longing to re-live 
the experiences. I entered into the story 
with enthusiasm. A five-minute talk 
every morning only, stopping at a place 
where pupils begged me to go on. 

Many pictures, postcards and souvenirs 
of the places were placed from time to 
time where pupils might look at them, 
and I was willing, if not too occupied, to 
answer questions at recess or after 
school. 

My tardiness fell off and, more mar- 
velous, my attendance increased. I had 
heretofore about exhausted my vocabu- 
lary trying to expound the principle that 
each time a pupil was absent, his father 
was paying for something: for which he 
received no returns. 





Some of them tell 


thought came to me that children are 
delighted to bring from their homes 
yes, and even solicit from their neigh. 
bors and friends, articles of all sorts and 
kinds brought from European countries, 
This is especially true in localities where 
there is a large foreign population, 

At this time of writing I have haq 
about every country represented. Each 
pupil in his turn has brought something 
typifying his native land. They even 
invited their friends to be present to 
hear our talks. 

A coin collector, whose daughter was 
one of my habitually tardy pupils, offered 
to tell us about foreign money. Austria’s 
salt, Ireland’s peat, Dutch sabots—each 
furnished its measure of enjoyment. 

My plan was not to let the class know 
just what was coming. 

Occasionally, an Italian boy, whose 
rich soprano voice delighted us, would 
sing for us in his native tongue. The 
time limit was kept to five minutes, un- 
less some one from outside addressed us, 
and then we were courteous and did not 
interrupt the speaker. 

Pupils who were unavoidably absent, 
and there are always some, often made 
arrangements with some pupil who was 
to be present to repeat the story of 
what was told in their absence. 

Has the effort put into these opening 
exercises paid? Well, the record speaks 
for itself. In fourteen months the num- 
her of tardy marks has been nine! 


Providing an Audience 
By Charles R. Rosenberg, Jr. 


OULD you care to expend much 
W time and effort in preparing a 

speech that was never to be de- 
livered? Would you consider it worth 
while to convey your ideas on a given 
subject to an imaginary audience? Would 
you be very much interested in writing 
a letter to nobody? 

You require your pupils to do those 
very things in composition work, You 
ask them to write letters to ‘‘distant 
friends’’—-rather vague personages at 
best. It is understood, of course, that 
the letters are never to be sent. Se 
why should the writers trouble them- 
selves to make their epistles clear and 
interesting? You tell your boys and 
girls to write a description of the school- 
room. They know very well that no one 
but you ever will read their papers. Is 
there any real reason why they should be 
at pains to describe the room to you? 

In life we rarely express ourselves 
either in speech or writing in the ab- 
sence of an audience. We consider it a 
waste of time and energy to do s0. 
Words are but the vehicles of thought 
and if they have no objective terminus 
they are purposeless. You are not an 
audience for your pupils in the true 
sense. You are simply an editor and 
critic. Children sense this—though they 
may not consciously reason it—and re 
flect it in their indifference to composi- 
tion. There is no great attraction In 
writing solely for “teacher’s edifica- 


| tion.’’ 


Provide an audience for your boys and 
girls. Let as many pupils as you con- 
veniently can read their compositions to 
the class. Let your class exchange com- 
positions with other classes or other 
schools. Arrange to have your children 
enter into a real correspondence with 
children at a distance. _ Correspondence 
between children living in towns having 
the same name or similar names, 18 3f 
excellent interest stimulator. For I 
stance, the children of Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, might correspond with -_ 
of Springfield, Ohio, and Springfiel 
Illinois. In this case the child would 
eager to tell the child in the other 
Springfield all about his Springfield. : 

Get your pupils to write “cheer Je 
ters’’ to sick schoolmates; invitations 
for all school functions; requests © 
business houses for any circulars 
catalogues needed by the school. ° 
short, give them every opportunity 


As the story drew to an end, the ; doing things that are real. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Stories of Interest and Items of Fact 


The selections on this page from month to month will be useful in 
conveyed and the interest which may be excited make them 


Games More Exciting Than 
Football 


Football and baseball are back num- 
bers compared to the gentle art of but- 
ting, says a writer in the Boy’s World. 
Butting is one of the most popular pas- 
times of the native population of the 
West Indies. A ring is formed in which 
the contestants take their positions— 
knees bent, hands on hips and foreheads 
together. At a signal from the referee, 
the battle is on. With quick, sharp 
blows, they bring their foreheads _to- 
gether. The one standing up longest 
under such treatment is declared the 
winner. The defeated one is usually car- 
ried off the field on a shutter, or what- 
ever the West Indians use in place of 
one. Children and grown-ups alike, par- 
ticipate. The writer has seen a profes- 
sional butter break an inch board across 
his forehead in one blow with. perfect 


ease. 

Tickling sharks is a sport at which the 
native West Indian is an adept. A glis- 
tening native boy will tickle a shark’s 
tail for a small fee. After a satisfactory 
sum is agreed upon, and a boat procured, 
a native boy rows the tourist out over 
the blue, sunlit, palm-fringed bay toa 
place where he is sure to find a shark 
sleeping peacefully beneath the clear 
surface. With extreme caution, he 
works his boat into position and while 
the tourist holds his breath and stares 
spellbound into the transparent depths, 
the native silently slips over the side be- 
hind the sleeping man-eater. Then, if 
everything has been planned well and 
Mr. Shark is still sleeping, he cautiously 
stretches forth his hand and strokes gen- 
tly the finny monster’s tail. All this can 
be seen with perfect ease from the boat. 


“The Dogs of War’ Save Many 
Lives 


The expression ‘‘dogs of war’’ has 
taken on anew meaning in the present 
Ruropean contest. Instead of symboliz- 
ing the bitter and destructive spirit of 
war, the term is applied to canine con- 
scripts employed in the ambulance and 
hospital service in the German Army. 
The ‘‘Sanitatshund,’’ as they are called, 
have proved such a success that by spe- 
cial order of the Minister of War the 
number of dogs attached to each ambu- 
lance company is to be increased to eight, 
while at the urgent request of Field 
Marshall von Hindenburg 250 additional 
dogs have been sent to the eastern army. 
How they work is vividly described by 
the commander of a dog division, who 
Tejoices in the imposing title of ‘*Sani- 
tatshundfuhrer, ’’ in the following report: 

“At seven o’clock we started for the 
battlefield, where we were already ea- 
gerly awaited by our grievously wounded 
comrades. We learned that the enemy 
had been driven back two or three miles. 
It was a pitch-dark night, with heavy 
fog, At the command ‘Hunt the 
wounded,’ the dogs dashed ahead into the 
woods, we following them as rapidly as 
Possible so that they wouldn’t have to 
bark too long and so draw the enemy’s 
freon us, for we were now close to his 
trenches. 

_ ‘It wasn’t long before we heard bark- 
ing, and we headed in the direction from 
r ich itcame. The dogs came running 
ack to meet us and guided us ahead 
until we came upon one poor devil who 
ay on the ground groaning, his eyes 
fxedon the dog. ‘ Help me, dear com- 
hie For God’s sake, give me some- 

Ing to drink!’ he cried out tous. I 
Bave the poor fellow some coffee from 
my flask, then put him on a stretcher 
ll him carried. back, while we 

fin pressed on, for we heard more 
pe Tee And so it went all night 
batt 4 we had thoroughly searched the 

i eld. Fourteen wounded who were 

und in the dark woods by our dogs 


‘ould never have been found by our am- 


. ice men ¢ © > 
their fate and would have been left to | 








You cannot picture the hor- | a rounded or more convex form. 


ror of it. At daybreak we went back to 
camp with our four-footed brothers in 
arms, and all hands dropped in their 
tracks for a much-needed sleep. ’’ 

From the military hospital at Bonn a 
member of the engineer corps writes 
this testimonial to the ambulance dogs: 

“*T was wounded in the ankle, and, 
with several other comrades, including a 
First Lieutenant, all wounded, hid in the 
cellar of a house in a small village. We 
were locked in, either by the inhabitants 
or other French, who tried to drown us 
out by running water into the cellar. 
For three days and nights we stood up 
to our breasts in water, without food, 
and had given up all hope of being saved, 
when presently we heard a dog sniffing 
around at asmall opening in the wall, 
and then, to our great joy, saw the dog’s 
head. The officer grabbed off his helmet 
cover and stuck it into the dog’s collar, 
and the dog ran off again, but in about 
four hours ambulance men came and 
liberated us. I am convinced that we 
should have died a miserable death in 
that cellar if the dog hadn’t found us.”’ 


Sixteenth Century Manners 


In an old book published in the six- 
teenth century and entitled ‘* The Accom- 
plished Lady’s Rich Closet; or, Ingeni- 
ous Gentlewoman’s Delightful Com- 
panion,’’ it is written: 

‘*A gentlewoman being at table must 
observe to keep her body straight and 
lean not by any means with her elbows 
nor by ravenous gestures discover a vo- 
racious appetite. Talk not when you 
have meat in your mouth and. do not 
smack 
spoon meat so hot that the tears stand in 
your eyes, which is as unseemly as the 
gentlewoman who pretended to have as 
little a stomach as she had a mouth and 
therefore would not swallow her peas by 
spoonful, but took them one by one and 
cut them in two before she would eat 
them. It is very unseemly to drink 
so large a draught that your breath is 
almost gone and you are forced to blow 
strongly to recover yourself. In carving 
at your own table distribute the best 
pieces first, and it will appear very 
comely and decent to use a fork, so 
touch no piece of meat without it.’’ 


Strange Things in Bird and 
Beast 


When we recollect that an eagle will 
ascend more than a mile in perpendicular 
height, and from that elevation will 
perceive its unsuspecting prey, and 
pounce on it with unerring certainty; 
and when we see the same bird scruti- 
nizing, with almost microscopic nicety, 
an object close at hand, we shall at once 
perceive that he possesses the power of 
accommodating his sight to distance in 
a manner to which our eye is unfitted, 
and of which it is totally incapable. If 
we take a printed page we shal! find that 
there is some particular distance, prob- 
ably ten inches, at which we can read 
the words and see each letter with a 
perfect distinctness; but if we move a 
page to a distance of forty inches, we 
shall find it impossible to read at all: a 
scientific man would, therefore, call ten 
inches the focus or focal distance of our 
eyes. We cannot alter this focus, ex- 
cept by the aid of spectacles. But an 
eagle has the power of altering the focus 
of his eye just as he pleases. He has 
only to look at an object at the distance 
of two feet or two miles in order to see 
it with perfect distinctness. The ball 
of the eye is surrounded by fifteen little 
plates, sclerotic bones. They form a 
complete ring, and their edges slightly 
overlap each other. When he looks at a 
a distant object this little circle of bone 
expands, and the ball of the eye being 
relieved from the pressure becomes flat- 
ter; and when he looks at a very near 
object the little bones press together, 
and the ball of the eye is squeezed — 

e 





many Ways. 


like a pig nor venture to eat ! 





effect is very familiar to everybody. A 
person with very round eyes is near- 
sighted, and only sees clearly an object 
that is close to him; and a person with 
flat eyes, as in old age, can see nothing 
clearly except at a distance. The eagle, 
by the mere will, can make his eye 
round or flat, and see with equal clear- 
ness at any distance. 

Of course it is not at all surprising that 
you should carry your own lunch with 
you when you are going to be away from 
home all day—but think of an animal 
doing such a thing! Thefe is the camel, 
for instance. Everybody knows that it 
carries its drinking water with it, but it 
does more; it carries its lunch, too. The 
hump on the camel’s back is not a curv- 
ature of the spine, as it may seem, but 
a mass of fatty material. That hump, in 
fact, is the camel’s lunch basket. When 
a well-fed, healthy camel starts out on a 
journey across the desert, its water 
pouch is full, and the hump is big. When 
water fails, the camel has only to draw 
on its reservoir, and when food is want- 
ing the hump is called upon. Not that 
the camel helps itself to bites of its 
hump. ‘That would be a decidedly un- 
comtortable way of getting a meal, and 
very likely the camel would rather go 
hungry than do that. In some way the 
hump is gradually absorbed, and for a 
long time after the camel has been un- 
able to find anything to eat, it can get 
along very comfortably on what its hump 
supplies. When the hump is used up, the 
animal will starve as quickly as any other 
animal, 


Ventilation for the Seal 


The small spotted seal, which is a hair 
seal, and not a fur bearer, is the hardy 
dweller of the Arctic Ocean. Under his 
tough, thick skin he has an inch or more 
of blubber. When the ice closes up the 
open water in the Arctic, the seal se- 
lects a spot, and begins to drill a hole 
to thesurface by pressing his warm nose 
against the ice. No one knows how 
many hours it takes him to accomplish 
his task, but he manages it; and al- 
though he is obliged to work most of the 
time, because the surface of the hole is 
continually freezing, he keeps it open all 
winter, and obtains air. 

Seals have been known to drill in this 
manner through fifty feet of solid ice. 
Whether or not they take turns in the 
slow drilling is not positively’ known. 

It is at these ‘‘seal holes’’ that the po- 
lar bear seeks food in the winter, and 
there the Eskimo waits, spear in hand, 
for his weekly supply of meat. 





Stories from the Battlefields 


Many stories are coming from the bat- 
tlefields of Europe, giving instances of 
personal bravery or daring among the 
soldiers. Of course there are hundreds 
of other instances equally worthy of at- 
tention, but which are unnoticed and un- 
chronicled. Some of these stories are 
good reading, exemplifying the spirit of 
bravery which all delight to honor, 
though they set forth as clearly the real 
horror of war. The few incidents that 
follow are told by a correspondent with 
the Allies: 


With colors flying and the band playing 
the ‘‘Marseillaise,’’ the 127th Regiment 
of French Infantry marched past the 
youngest soldier in their ranks, Leon 
Lemaire, who although only twenty 
years of age, has been presented with 
the distinction coveted in the French 
army above all others, the Military 
Medal. This is how he won it. A few 
days before, the colonel of the 127th had 
sent Lemaire with an important message 
to the captain of one of the companies of 
the regiment in the trenches. He had 
no sooner shown himself on the level 
ground to run forward on his errand than 
the German troops, whose trenches were 
here only at short range, opened a fierce 
firegupon him by volleys. First a bullet 
passed through the young man’s great 





They have avaricd character and the information 


destrable for reading to or by the pupils —THE EDITORS. 


coat; then his cap was struck; his hav- 
ersack and water bottle were riddled by 
several shot; then a hole was bored 
through the scabbard of his bayonet. 
Through it all young Lemaire advanced 
coolly and without faltering, and finally 
he reached the trench where the captain 
to whom he bore the message was—re- 
markably enough, without a wound. 


“Stick it, Welsh!’’ These were the 
last words of gallant Captain Haggard, 
of the 2d Welsh Regiment (a nephew of 
the famous novelist), who met his death 
in the desperate fighting at the begin- 
ning of the battle of the Aisne. With 
his regiment he had reached the crest 
of a hill, and there caught sight of the 
Germans. ‘‘Fix bayonets, boys—here 
they are!’’ he cried. But a storm of 
Maxim fire checked the charge. Bullets 
came from the front and both flanks. 
Officers fell rapidly, including Captain 
Haggard, mortally wounded, who, as the 
shells burst, would occasionally open his 
eyes and call out—but very weakly 
“Stick it, Welsh!’’ And with these words 
on his lips he died—an officer and a gen- 
tleman. 


It was in order to give his wounded 
comrades a drop of water that an engi- 
neer sacrificed his own life. The story 
is told by the corporal of a Bedferdshire 
regiment. ‘‘It wasin the Aisne battle,’’ 
he says. ‘‘Near the trenches there were 
a lot of wounded, and their cries for wa- 
ter were pitiful. A quiet chap of the 
engineers could stand it no longer. He 
collected all the water bottles he could 
lay hold of, and said he was going out. 
The air was thick with shell and rifle 
fire, and to show yourself at all was to 
sign your death warrant. He got to the 
first man all right and gave him a swig 
from a bottle. He crawled along the 
ground to others until he was about a 
quarter of a mile away from us. He was 
hit badly, and with just a slight upward 
fling of his arms he dropped to earth like 
the hero he was.’’ 


That the British are animated by the 
old spirit which has made the empire 
what itis, is illustrated by the story of 
a couple of menof the Argyl}! and Suth- 
erland Highlanders, who had been cut. off 
at.Mons. One was badly wounded, but 
his companion had stuck by him all the 
time in a country swarming with Ger- 
mans, and, though they had only a few 
biscuits between them, they managed to 
pull through until picked up. ‘‘I pressed 
the unwounded man,’’ says Lance Cor- 
poral Edmondson, of the Royal Irish 
Lancers, who tells the story, “to tell me 
how they managed to get through the 


| four days on six biscuits, but he always 
|} got angry and toid me to shut up. I 


fancy he went without anything, and 
gave the biscuits to the wounded man.”’ 


Germany’s Famous Airships 


Possibly your impression of a Zeppelin 
is that it is a cigar-shaped balloon with 
propelling apparatus added. The large 
envelope of a Zeppelin dirigible is n-* 
entirely filled with gas, but contains in- 
stead sixteen separate “balloonets,"’ 
each of which is filled with hydrogen. 
Thus a shot may pierce the envelope 
without bringing the airship to earth. 
Half of the balloonets must be punctured 
before a Zeppelin can be brought down. 
A Zeppelin of the latest known type 
measures four hundred feet in length 
and fifty in diameter. The frame which 
supports the envelope is constructed of 
aluminum. Because of this rigid con- 
struction, itis possible to mount the pro- 
pellers on the envelope. In the non-rigid 
dirigibles used by other European pow- 
ers, the propeller is more usually 
mounted near the car. The Zeppelin has 
two cars, mounted close under the main 
body, each of which has a gasoline motor 
of five hundred horse power. When car- 


rying a full crew of twenty-five men and 
five tons of bombs and other equipment, 
a Zeppelin is capable of a speed of fifty 
miles an hour.—The American Boy. 
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Pictures for Pupils to Use in Picture Study Booklets 


(See the lesson study of ‘‘The Dancing Children’’ on page 20 of this issue.) 
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Our readers are invited to contribute short helpful methods and devices to this department. 
Those desiring personal letters should enclose ten cents. 
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March Chat 
By Bertha E. Bush 


MERRY March to you, and may 
A the March breeezs bring you health 

and vigor! March is particularly 
the clean-up month. It is the time when 
Dame Nature does her spring house- 
cleaning, and there is nothing better for 
aschool than to catch the clean-up spirit. 
Itis one of the most modern and de- 
lightful signs of the present times, this 
spirit of cleaning. 

“I want my class to go just crazy over 
scrubbing,’’ said Piokee in that delight- 
ful old Wide Awake story of ‘‘Piokee 
and her People.’’ She was the dear lit- 
tle civilized Indian girl carried off by an 
uncivilized father to live in a tribe of 
blanket Indians, who went to work 
bravely to teach the other Indian girls 
the good ways. ‘‘If I should spend 
whole months and teach them nothing: 
but fairly to dote on soap and water, | 
should think it was the grandest mission 
in the world. ’’ 

Our whole country is awaking now to 
Piokee’s point of view, and sightliness 
and sanitation are receiving more atten- 
tion than ever before in the history of 
our schools. 

Bulletin after bulletin is being issued 
by the government on important features 
inschool improvement, and the accounts 
of the improvements outdoors and in- 
doors from one end of the country to the 
other are wonderful. Every one of you, 
I know, wants your school to have a part 
inthis work this spring. 

It is easier than one might think to 
inspire children with a zeal for cleaning 
things. Their love for water is as in- 
stinctive as a young duck’s. They like 
nothing better than to swash it around, 
and to clean can be made as attractive 
to youthful minds as even the perennial 
delight of making a mess. The teacher 
who takes advantage of this instinct is 
doing a splendid thing for the com- 
munity. And the children do like it. 

“Our cooking teacher is so particular. 
She marks us off if our aprons are dirty 
orif a button is off,’’ giggles our thir- 
ten-year-old. ‘‘If we didn’t wash out 
our dishwipers every day, and get them 
white and keep our dishcloths nice, oh, 
my, what a low mark we should get!’’ 

And she is proud of it as can be, and 
neater around the home than ever before. 

he boy who has helped™to clean up 
the school-yard, plant garden beds in it, 
set out and care for trees, raise money 
o provide a library, a sanitary drinking 
ountain, or even to paint the school- 

use, or do anything at all to put it in 
better shape, will be more interested in 
ltandin keeping it up from that moment. 

t works beneficially in two ways, to- 
ward the school and toward the scholars. 
Oneof the most desirable characteristics 
of @ good teacher as set forth in the 
latest af the bulletins is the ‘‘arousing 

enthusiasm of rural school pupils for 
improvement and care of everything 
Mthe school and its surroundings that 
affects health and happiness, and the de- 
velopment among pupils of organizations 
such as Pupils’ boards of health, ‘Civic 

“agues’ and ‘Health militias’ for actual 
‘onstructive effort.’? If you have ex- 
perience 
‘nite and tell us about it. 

j Whenever a country school teacher 

¥8 —this is another quotation from a 
at government bulietin—‘This com- 
18 so backward and so set in its 
at I can do nothing,’ she shows 


in forming such leagues, do | 


And, by the way, how would you feel 
toward the marking of yourself in a self- 
grading certificate of success, as recom- 
mended on the following basis? 

Personality—20 per cent. 

Ability as a student—15 per cent. 

Professional development—15 per cent. 

Ability as an instructor—20 per cent. 

Ability in government—15 per cent. 

Community interest—15 per cent. 

What per cent would you give yourseif? 

Miss Helena Mayger of Helena, Mon- 
tana, has offered 
teacher in a very efficient way. 
writes: ~ 

‘*T have a number of old school maga- 
zines, Normal Instructor and others, that 
I shall not use any longer, which are 
full of splendid material. Any one who 
could use them is welcome to them.’’ 

If any one would like to take up her 
kind offer, | may suggest what she does 
not mention, that you be sure to send 
her postage for mailing. them. 


She 


Exchange 


The Little Creek District School would 
like to exchange specimens of natural 
products with schools of Pacifig Coast 
States or Gulf States or schools of any 
foreign country. Address, Oscar Brooks, 
Hartville, Mo. 


Letters from Our Teachers 
How One School Earned a Victrola 


‘Would you like to earn a vic- 
trola all your own?’’ I asked my pupils 
one morning in April. Eager voices an- 
swered at once, ‘‘Of course we would. 
Oh, may we have one?”’ 

We all thought it would be lovely for 
the pupils in the building to march in 
and out by, as well as for concerts, enter- 
tainments, physical exercises and to as- 
sist in the regular music lessons. We 
thought, as it was so near the end of 
the year of school we could begin now 
and by earning and saving start a fund 
an‘! purchase one another year. 

“What can we do?” asked the pupils. 

“‘Oh, lots of things. You ean sell old 
paper, magazines, rubbers and old junk, 
and you can make candy and sell it.’’ 

‘*Let us begin right away,’’ cried the 
children. 


| sent a check of five dollars for the school 
' toward the fund. Other friends gave 
contributions too. Pupils sacrificed in 
order to add their spending money to the 
victrola fund. 

The children next suggested that they 
collect old brooms. So they had old 
broom day. One boy knew where he 
could dispose of old brooms—boys always 
know such things. <A galvanizing mer- 
chant used them in his business and 
would buy all they could bring to him. 





to help some new | 





The next school morning they found 
the following written upon the black- | 
board: | 

Monday—Old newspapers and maga- 


zines day. } 

Tuesday and Wednesday—Old rubber | 
days. 

Thursday—Old iron, brass, lead and 
junk day. 

Friday—Candy sale. 

How the old papers and magazines | 
came in! All the grades were invited | 


to assist in this enterprise for the vic- 
trola was to belong to all. Bundles and 
bundles were brought in. It was house- 
cleaning season, and parents as well as 
those outside the school were only too 
glad to dispose of them. 

How those boys and girls did work! 
The first candy sale was a great success 
and by it several dollars were added to 
the treasury. Others were held later 
on Friday afternoons after school. 

One morning we had a delightful sur- | 
prise. Some one had written an item 
about how the pupils of the Weeks Street | 
Grammar School were earning a victrola, 
and the information had found its way to | 
a former resident of th@® city now resid- | 
ing at a distance. Her grandfather had | 
lived on Weeks Street, and the street had | 











hat she is not liberally educated in the 
Sense of the term. ’’ 


been named for him. In his memory she | 


Some, however, were sold before reach- 
ing this destination, for various purposes, 
one being for use in making a stand of 
the handles. 

How the old paper, rubber, iron and 
broom money Game in! How we all en- 
joyed’ working for our victrola! Our 
pupils also solicited for a soap order 
which added a large amount to the fund. 
At the end of four weeks enough had 
been earned to purchase the victrola and 
several records besides. How the pupils, 
teachers and their friends did enjoy that 
victrola! They are still enjoying it, and 
they often laugh at the way they took 
of converting old paper, rubbers, brooms 
and junk into the sweet music which 
they daily enjoy,—ELLA J. DOUGLAS. * 


Tiny Spring Gardens 


One of the most interesting individual 
gardens which I have worked out is the 
following: 

Have each child bring to school an 
egg-shell from which the contents have 
been blown. These may be colored with 
strong coffee before bringing to school. 
Break away a tiny bit of the small end 
and fill the shell with good rich soil. In 
this plant one sweet pea seed. Securely 
glue ribbons or flat strings to the sides 
for hangers and suspend in the windows. 
The vine will wind around the strings, 
anda more delightful hanging garden 
would be hard to find. 

Some may prefer stands for the eggs 
instead of the hangers. These may be 
made by folding cardboard into an ob- 
long which will stand securely and then 
cutting out a piece to fit the egg from the 
top. If the stands are used, break the 
shell at the big end instead of the small 
one.—LAURENA ESTER, Washington. 


Interesting Boys and Improving the 
School Yard 


We have a new school building this 
year, consequently there is a great deal 
of scrap lumber in the back yard. One 
day I noticed some of the boys trying to 
make some things with some of these 
boards. I grasped the opportunity at 
once and asked them if they would care 
to make some things for our schoolroom. 
They were delighted with the idea and 
the next day they came to school well 
supplied with tools. 

We are making a little chair for each 
child in the primary grade. We find 
them much more comfortable than the 
high recitation benches, and the little 
people are very proud of them. With 
my assistance the boys are able to meas- 
rue and fit the pieces very neatly. When 
it was warm outside we worked out in 
the open air, but now I allow the use of 
one back corner of the room. The boys 
are very careful to keep the corner neat 
and clean. 

This keeps the boys employed during 
their spare time and is a good training 
for them. They are learning how to 
keep busy and how to estimate the value 
of time. 

When I arrived at my school last fall 


a 


Accepted contributions are paid for in the month of publi- 
Address communications for this department to (Miss) Bertha E. Bush, Osage, Iowa. 


completed, and nothing done toward 
cleaning up the playground. I asked 
the children if they would not like a 
clean place to play and found them all 
eager and willling to assist in making 
our school yard look more pleasant. They 
brought hoes and rakes to school and 
we soonhad all the tall weeds hoed and 
raked away. A large pile of kindling 
wood and scraps in the front yard was 
transferred to the back yard. Ina few 
weeks the old school building was moved 
away. Asit was a busy season the 
school board did not take time to remove 
the rocks and clean up the old yard. 
The oldest boys rolled away the large 
rocks. Of the small ones we madea 
large circle. We spaded up the soil 
within. this circle and worked it as gar- 
den soil for a wheat field. The children 
brought the seed wheat.—A KANSAS 
RURAL TEACHER. 

| Will this correspondent 
her address?—B. E. B .] 


Nature Study Booklets 


In our Nature Study we are making 
booklets fer each division to be studied 
as Weeds, Animals, Birds, Grains, ete. 
We fold large sheets of drawing paper 
and fasten them with narrow cord or 
ribbon, making one booklet for each di- 
vision. For weeds we print ‘‘Weeds’’ in 
large letters and make a colored sketch 
of some well-known weed on the cover. 
On each right-hand page we draw the 
weed to be studied, and on the left page 
is written the description. We do this 
for each common weed.—H. B. J., New 
York. 


please send 


Money Making Entertainments for Fun 
and Frolic 


Beside home talent plays, musical en- 
tertainments and such things, we had 
several unique and amusing ways of en- 
tertaining the public while securing 
money for library books and school fur- 
nishings. At one time we had a quack 
doctor selling patent medicines. The 
doctor was a fluent-spoken high schoo! 
boy dressed in an old frock coat anda 
worn derby. He sold lemonade colored 
with cake coloring bottled in medicine 
bottles. Each color represented a differ- 
ent medicine as he very earnestly ex- 
plained to the public, talking and ad- 
vertising his medicines all the while. He 
was very amusing and his profits were 
large. 

Behind a curtain about five feet high 

we had stored penny trifles,—toys, can- 
dies and such things. This was the fish 
pond. Fishing poles were provided ‘‘ for 
rent’’ and the public fished. Some one 
in the fish pond fastened the fish on the 
hooks. One of the teachers stood where 
she could see both the fisherman and the 
one who was to fasten the fish on the 
hooks and she suggested appropriate 
fishes to put on each hook. Some only 
caught bits of paper with some amusing 
fortune written on them. 
Double charge was made for a chance 
to fish for the Belle of the Town and the 
Beau of Town’s Society. A young lady 
and gentleman fished at the same time, 
and the lady caught a bright bow of rib- 
bon and the gentleman a tiny call bell. 

At another entertainment there were 
booths for fortune telling and we had a 
room curtained off in which, for a cer- 
tain sum of money paid at the entrance 
one could see his sweetheart. The sweet- 
heart was a large heart cut from card- 
board. This was covered first with mo- 
lasses, then thickly sprinkled with sugar. 





J found the new building just being 
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Another amusing game was pop corn 
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eating. Those playing the game paid 
a certain sum of money for as much pop 
corn as a blind person could feed them 
from a tablespoon. The blindfolded per- 
son was not allowed to feel for the 
mouth of the one eating but must empty 
his spoon where it touched the other 
which might be on forehead, ears or on 
top of the head. It is very amusing to 
watch the frantic efforts of the one eat- 
ing to get his mouth in line with the 
spoon. 

All these are simple but they are well- 
paying because there is practically no 
expense and very little trouble and work 
to prepare and carry them out.—MRrs. G. 
C. W., Texas. 


Chart for Word and Phonic Game 


Fasten a box six inches 


inches deep securely in the center of a 
In the box is a list of 
On 


cardboard circle. 


“family names. ’”’ the circle 
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Teachers’ Exchange and Help-One-Another Club—Continued 


fudge, and the girls made handkerchiefs, 
jabots and fancy aprons. A prize was 
offered to the one who should bring in 
the greatest increase, and one girl 
brought in just alittle less than two 
dollars. As there were a number of 
nickels working, this scheme made quite 
a nice showing. 

Our domestic science department made 
candy, cakes and rolls, and the small 
boys easily sold a limited amount of these 
at the various homes. ‘The girls of the 
Tomato Club had planted seeds in a box 
at school and as some of the neighbors 
failed to get their tomato plants up early 
ours found a ready sale. We asked ten 
cents a dozen and a little more than a 
dollar was realized from them. 

The girls made a pieced quilt top, each 
girl making and giving one or more 
blocks. We put them together with the 


school colors between—just plain, solid 
calico, and this was sold. 

















Devices for 


consonants and combinations of conso- 
nants. The game is to make a word 
with the family name that is drawn 
by placing with the consonant or conso- 
‘nants on the circlee—S. M. K., Wash- 
ington. 

A March Sand-Table 


With the opening days of March we 
begin our preparations for a Dutch col- 
ony on the sand-table. The houses are 
made of buff-colored construction paper 
with roofs of red blotting paper. The 
windmills with their long graceful arms 
are made of the same construction pa- 
per. On our table we have a miniature 
canal made by sinking a long narrow pan 
into the sand crosswise of the table. 

On this canal are celluloid ducks, and 
little boats made by the children of large 
flat corks with sails of white tissue pa- 
per; these float beautifully. The ducks 
and boats are very attractive to the 
children. 

We have a doll dressed like a Dutch 
maiden. Wehave also cows in the pol- 
der. These cows can be cut from paper, 
but we were fortunate enough to have 
wooden cows. Near the houses are beds 
of tulips which the children have cut and 
colored with wax crayons. 

After everything is in readiness, I 
read the story of ‘‘The Dutch Twins.’’ I 
also read from ‘‘Marta in Holland.’’ It 
is needless to say that the children are 
bristling with interest. We sing songs 
about the wind and talk about its work 
of turning windmills, of how it grinds 
the grain and pumps the water. 

Our language work for the month con- 
sists of oral and written work about the 
Dutch. An_ interesting booklet filled 
with cuttings of geese, wooden shoes, 
windmills, tulips and Dutch flags is made, 
and the children delight in making it. 

When the month of March closes we 
feel that we have learned much atout 
our little Dutch friends and it is with 
regret that we erase our little Dutch 
figures from our blackboard and remove 
our Dutch colony from the sand-table.— 
Mary E. KERCHEVAL, West Virginia. 


How We Bought a School Fence 


Our schoolyard had no fence and we de- 
cided that the children could buy one. 
A friend of the school gave a ‘‘ Pie So- 
cial’? which netted about eight dollars 
and the children raised the remainder of 
the twenty-five dollars. 

Five cents was given to each child who 
wished to help, and he was told to in- 
vest it and add as much as possible to it 
in the month’s time which had_ been al- 
lowed. Such busy brains and _ fingers 
then! One child made sandwiches and 
sold them to working men. Some made 


Word Games 


In our manual training period we made 
cardboard waste-paper baskets, reed and 
raffia baskets and doll hammocks, which 
we sold, the money going to our fence 
fund. 

Just in these little ways we raised 
sufficient money to buy a good wire fence 
and pay all freight charges. This work 
was all done in a two-teacher country 
school.—M. M. S., Alabama. 

[Isn’t this a fine example of working 
together for a common object? I am 
sure - this school is a social center. 

Al B. 7 


Fifth Grade Geography Handwork 


I like to correlate my work, and from 
a language lesson I evolved the follow- 
ing for fifth grade geography. The lan- 
guage lesson was the story of Magellan’s 
voyage and the finished geography work 
was a map of the world with sailboats 
along the course taken by Magellan’s 
ships. 

I let the boys carve the boats and fix 
sails on them, which they were able to 
do without any suggestions from the 
teacher. The girls were divided into 
sections of two or three, and they made 
maps of the continents, using a paste 
made of three parts of salt to one of 
flour and enough water to make all stick 
together. Each continent was made on 
a separate sheet of paper, and when all 
were ready they were placed in proper 
position on a table which had been cov- 
ered with newspapers. I made a large 
bucket of the paste and made it blue by 
putting in a little coloring from a box 
of water colors. This we spread all 
around the maps to represent the ocean 
and stuck the boats in it. When thor- 
oughly dry it was tacked on the wall and 
left there until the close of school.— 
LucILE G. Orr, California. 


Illustrating Poems in Fourth Grade 


For one to do his best he needs a deep 
interest in the work at hand. A specific 
aim greatly helps to cause this interest. 
Children certainly need suchhelp. I 
have found this especially true in the 
study of poems in the fourth grade. Here 
is one of the great helps I have found. 

Give a poem to the class to illustrate. 
The children enjoy it and can easily do it 
with either the ‘‘Line Figures’’ or the 
Easy to Draw Figures’’ shown in Janu- 
ary, 1914, Primary Plans. To illustrate 
a poem they must study it. At first the 
poem may be discussed in class and word 
pictures made of each verse. Later let 
the children illustrate and then follow 
with a conversation lesson. 


My class has illustrated “Coasting’’ 








Village Blacksmith ’ and parts of ‘‘ Hia- 
watha.’’—S. J., Kentucky. 

[With this letter came some clever 
samples of poems illustrated by this 
teacher’s pupils with drawings colored 
with water colors which certainly were 
very attractive and quite models of neat- 
ness.—B. E. B.] 


Work 


Whenever my little folks begin to 
show signs of being restless or tired, I 
stop work. Very softly I ask them to 
take position. Then I tip-toe to the 
blackboard and without another word 
write, ‘‘Go to rest.’’ Immediately all 
the little heads go down on the desks 
and there is silence. After four or five 
minutes I call in a happy voice, “Wake 
up!’’ Every one pops up with a smile, 
and we are all ready again for work. 
This scheme, aside from resting and re- 
laxing the child physically, teaches him 
self-control and a little of the great value 
of silence. ‘ 

In teaching first and second grade 
arithmetic I have found that number 
work games and plays accomplish often 
what drills do not. I have made a large 
set of domino cards with which the chil- 
dren play at recess on rainy days. They 
choose sides in the game and the leader 
keeps score on the blackboard, thus 
easily and naturally learning to write 
figures. The leaders change from time to 
time, so all have an opportunity for 
practice in score-keeping. I also use a 
set of lotto cards in the same way. 

Another one of my successful number 
work helps is a large box of cardboard 
pennies, nickels, dimes and paper dollars. 
Quite frequently we play at store or bank, 
and the children learn addition and sub- 
traction not only as abstract arithmetical 
truths but as practical and useful parts of 
their own daily life.-—LEILA ENDERS, 
New Jersey. 


Methods and Devices in Geography 
Teaching 


My little people are especially fond of 
geography, which fact discloses my fas- 
cination for the subject. In introducing 
my class to a new grand division I draw 
amap of it upon the board, coloring 
the surrounding waters, the rivers, and 
the lakes blue, and the mountains brown. 
So at first the map is purely physical. 
Beginning at the north and progressing 
clockwise, I number the rivers in se- 
quence as they appear upon the map and 
give the children a list of their numbers 
and corresponding names to keep in their 
notebooks. These they learn. The proc- 
ess may at first be mechanical, but as the 
child associates names and numbers with 
places on the map, all of the mechanics 
of the operation disappear. The rivers 
are numbered in blue chalk, and all other 
physical features are numbered in other 
colors. In no case is a name ever writ- 
ten on the map. 

As the work in the text progresses 
and political divisions are learned, I add 
their boundaries and number them to be 
learned in the same manner. In this 
way, pupils learn the principal rivers, 
ete., together with their relative 
positions. 

As we begin to learn of the products 
of the various sections, I have pupils 
bring small amounts of such products 
with which we fill small vials, label and 
tack on the places where they belong. 
‘“‘Seeing things’? makes more last- 
ing impressions than does hearing of 
them. And let me add here that charts 
of pictures or products and suggestive 
corners,—Eskimo life, lumbering camp, 
ete.,—are vital helps and clinching de- 
vices. The modeling in clay of charac- 
teristic objects e. g., igloos, sledges, 
Eskimo dogs, correlate the work with 
art, making the geography more inter- 
esting, and the art more practical. 
Dramatization by pupils of the various 
industrial pursuits studied or of the life 
of. interesting peoples, furnishes a theme 
for live language work and supplements 
and vivifies the work under discussion. 
-After the physical features, political 
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drawing paper (twice as much salt as 
flour stirred up with a very little water) 
which shows only physical features, 
They paint the lakes and rivers blue, 
thus making a pleasing contrast with 
the white of the map. The second is 4 
map carefully drawn and _ painted to 
show the various divisions, with the prod- 
ucts pasted on the approximate localj- 
ties from which they come. The third 
is a map painted all one color, with the 
blue water as a contrast, upon which the 
cuttings of animals are pasted in their 
relative habitats. , 

As an effective device for review | 
have written lists of suggestive words 
with utter disregard of arrangement 
upon the board. We call them ‘‘talking 
lists’? and pupils see which of them can 
talk the longest, telling what each word 
suggests and in what section it is used, 
Examples: igloo, big trees, iceberg, 
wigwam, prairie, antelope. —LAURA Loy- 
ENDALE, Utah. 


Saving Time in a Rural School 


I wonder how many of you have been 
in a country school with eight grades, 
Naturally a teacher is constantly wish- 
ing for more time. Having six classes 
in spelling, I economized somewhat by 
hearing three classes at atime. Get the 
places in three books and pronounce one 
word to each class in rapid succession. 
When one class finishes writing a word, 
the teacher is ready to pronounce an- 
other. I hear my spelling in one-third 
of the time and it takes but a few days 
for the children to get used to the meth- 
od. J hear four lessons a week and an 
oral review of these on Friday. In the 
primary grades I found many who needed 
individual attention in associating writ- 
ten letters, printed letters and capitals. 
I ruled off one board in three parts, and 
placed the printed letters with the writ- 
ten small letters below them and _ below 
these the capitals. I would see the chil- 
dren glance at them many times a day 
and I let them remain most of the term. 
Here is a method of giving addition that 
saves much time in adding on the teach- 
er’s part and is valuable in rapid drill. 
Always give an odd number of figures, 
say seven, nine or eleven. Thus: 

2946 
3452 
A738 
8459x 
TW54 
6548 
5262 
38459 

As will be noticed, part of the answer 
is the number marked ‘‘x.’’ The secret 
is in the pairs; one pairs with five; two 








lf your dinner distresses, half a } 
teaspoonful of Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate in half a glass of ff 
water brings quick relief. Makes | 
digestion natural and easy. 
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divisions and ind@tries have been taken 
up, I clinch the work by requiring of 





every pupil three maps. 
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Teachers’ Exchange and Help-One-Another Club—Continued 


with six, and three with seven. That 
makes three pairs, so there is the first 
number of the answer and the number 
with no pair the remainder of it. The 
first and fifth numbers will be found to 
add nine in each column except the right 
hand one which adds ten. The second 
and sixth add nine also with the one ex-, 
ception as do also the third and seventh. 
Watch as you give out that they add nine 
and ten. With a little practice this can 
be done readily although the position of 
the unpaired numbers should frequently 
be changed.—LouiIseé LATIMER. 

[Will this correspondent please send 
her address?—B. EE. | 


A Successful Recreation 


This noon hour as I glance out of the 
little shack in which I am teaching, | 
wonder how many teachers know how to 
keep pupils happy continuously during 
intermissions. My bunch of eight at my 
suggestion have made stilts, and now they 
are out of doors every day, rain or shine, 
and always ‘‘on stilts.’’ This is the 
most highly successful recreation I ever 
introduced to my pupils.—ETHEL G. 
HERSHEY, Montana. 


A Mine of Knowledge 


I take about ten minutes just before 
dismissal in the evening to question as 
many of the children as possible as to 
what new thing they have learned during 
the day. We play our school is a mine, 
the Mine of Knowledge, and we are the 
miners. We go to work at nine and quit 
at four o’clock. If we fail to have any- 
thing new, any new nugget to bring to 
the council of miners, we feel that the 
day has been wasted. Each one is anx- 
ious to see who can bring the most nug- 
gets to me for inspection. Iam inspector 
and general supervisor of the mine. 

Some days the work is hard and we 
are almost ready to abandon our claim, 
when we suddenly strike it rich by blow- 
ing out a big rock of carelessness or in- 
accuracy, thus coming upon the solution 
of some hard problem. We all try to 
make our mine pay big’ dividends, and 
find that this Mine of Knowledge does 
yield us large returns for our work.— 
EpIth PAGE, Kansas. 


A Discipline Plan 


I have a little plan for securing order 
and good conduct in school which has 
proved very helpful to me and very 
pleasing to the pupils. I write the 
names of the pupils on the blackboard, 


} titled the warrior to the rank of good 


has been learned unconsciously. If the 
quotation is one that.is not clear, a brief 
discussion may follow. 

All of the blackboards in my room are 
bordered with quotations. Here are 
some that have proved helpful: ‘‘Well 
begun is half done.’’? ‘‘A smile is the 
same in all languages.’’ ‘*Progress is 
made by work alone.’”’ ‘‘Lifeis not so 
short but that there is always time for 
courtesy.’’ ‘‘Politeness is to do and say 
the kindest things in the kindest way.’’ 
‘“*A pound of pluck is worth a ton of 
luck.’’ ‘‘Happiness is the by-product of 
work well done.’’ ‘*‘Musiec washes away 
from the soul the dust of every-day 
life’? ‘‘A man should hear a little 
musie, read a little poetry and see a fine 
picture every day of his life.’’ “Paddle 
your own canoe.’’ ‘*When you play, 
play hard; when you work, don't play at 
all.’? ‘*The world belongs to the ener- 
getic.’’ ‘‘Heaven never helps a man 
who will not act.’’ ‘‘ Be not simply good; 
be good for something.’’ ‘‘There are 
two kinds of people in this world: those 
who are always getting ready to do some- 
thing and those who go ahead AND DO IT. 
—I. M. L., Massachusetts. 


Helpful Soldiering 


One afternoon I told my pupils about 
a visit to West Point and explained my 
observation of the soldiers on dress 
parade. Then I asked, ‘‘How many 
would like to try being soldiers for the 
rest of the year?’’ 

By the manifestation of eager upraised 
hands, it was evident that all were anx- 
ious to do this. We devised a plan some- 
thing like this: Each lesson was to be 
a battle—a good lesson a battle won, a 
poor lesson a battle won by some enemy, 
such as indolence, impatience, inatten- 
tion, or waste of time. Then we drew 
up a set of orders intended to train our 
soldiers in courage, obedience, thought- 
fulness, truth and patience. We tried to 
follow out one of these each week us our 
time was limited. The teacher was to 
be the leader of the soldiers, and the fact 
was impressed that a good soldier always 
obeys his leader’s orders. 

We all started in as common. soldiers. 
One who was victorious in a certain 
number of battles each week remained 
a soldier; a certain per cent higher en- 


soldier, provided the conduct was good in 
each case. I kept a record of the battles 
won—good lessons recited or tasks done 
correctly—and tacked them on the bulle- 
tin board each Monday morning. At the 





as high as possible to economize board 
room, and each night I make a short 
mark with colored crayon after the name 
of the pupil who I consider has been | 
very good all day. A teacher can set | 
her own standard of goodness. I make 
these marks so as to form a five-pointed 
star, and if a child has been good all the 
week he will have a complete star Friday 
night. At the end of the month, I mark 
the deportment on his report card from 


end those who had won so many battles 
each week and whose conduct had been 
exemplary were promoted according to 
their attainments, from good _ soldiers 
to generals. 

I found this plan very helpful in teach- 
ing the grammar grades of a two-room 
school. It did not create undue competi- 
tion, but rather helped to build char- 
acter, produced better scholarship, in- 
creased loyalty to country and flag and 





the blackboard record. One star is N; 
2stars, F; 3 stars, G; and 4 stars, KE. 
The names of the pupils who have E in 
deportment are put on a Roll of Honor, | 
and these pupils are the monitors for the 
next month. The children soon learn to 
count their own marks, and become very 
eager to make a good record. The par- 
ents also become much interested, so the 
children dislike to go home without the 
much coveted ‘‘yood mark.”’ 

This may not be very satisfactory in 
the higher grades but it is a great help | 
Ina primary room.—ALICE KE. PETTI- | 
BONE, Wisconsin. | 

| 


Blackboard Quotations 


I wonder how many teachers realize 
What a great impression a few good 
{uotations placed around the border of 
the blackboards in a schoolroom will 
make on pupils. On entering many 
schoolrooms, one will notice borders or 
stencil work all around the room. ‘This 
18 all well enough for the smaller pupils, 
but I say, from the third grade up, that 
all of this space, thus practically wasted 
could be used to much better advantage 
with quotations. 

..inafew spare moments the teacher 
May ask the children to close their eyes 
repeat one of the quotations, which 





with our history. 
| historical play in connection with it.— 


helped us to become better acquainted 
We also wrote a little 


of mother-love shown. One child said he 
thought it was a good name as _ his 
mother was always right and knew just 
what was best for him to do. I drew 
the right angle beside the obtuse angle. 

Next came the baby which I ealled 
Acute Angle ‘‘because all babies are 
cute.’’ The children who had babies at 
home were given a few minutes to tell 
some of the cute things their babies did. 
I put the acute angle on the board and 
there was our Angle family. 

Never since have I had trouble about 
the names of angles, and when the draw- 
ing’ supervisor came we had a pleasing 
surprise for him as we all knew so well 
what he said was a hard subject to teach 
and impress. — LILLIAN C. HOWARD, 
Massachusetts. 


Schoolroom Decorations 


Perhaps some of the teachers will ap- 
preciate suggestions along the line of 
schoolroom decorations which require 
little expense and may be made at the 
opening exercise period. For the draw- 
ing lessons I sometimes fasten to my 
desk a picture taken from Bradley’s 


draw this with crayolas. After a few 
weeks practice we were able to finish a 
drawing in the fifteen-minute period. 
I have strings fastened above the black- 
boards and these pictures are then fas- 
tened to the strings making a very pretty 
border. When we are tired of these they 
are replaced by new drawings. These Col- 
or Folios come in sets of twelve studies 
each and cost forty cents a set, graded 
from I to VIII. 
natural artistic ability will find these a 
great help. 

I have had splendid results in the study 
of famous artists and their paintings by 
using the small prints published by Nor- 
mal Instructor and Primary Plans. 
them out and paste on sheets of eight 
and a half by eleven penmanship paper 
and pass to each pupil. 1 then read to 
them the story of the painting and biog- 
raphy of the artist. They are permitted 
to take notes of dates, names, ete. during 
the reading. They are then required to 
write the story from memory. When 
finished we make a booklet of the man- 
uscripts, using for a cover the large copy 
of the painting mounted on heavy draw- 
ing paper or construction paper. Last 
year | used nine of the ten given in Pri- 
mary Plans and hung them on the wall. 
When final examinations came inthe 7th 
and &th grades in the spring, I was very 
much gratified to find them familiar with 
all these subjects. —V. I. D., South 
Dakota. 


Verses by a Little Girl 


A lesson on rhyming after the one giv- 
en by Stella M. Mathewsin Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans, January, 1915, 
Grader, little Elaine Utterback, of the 
Valentine School, Bangor, Maine. 


In January snow lies in the street, 
And it gives us such a treat, 





PHEBIE G. STILLMAN, Connecticut. 


Concerning Angles 


In my third grade drawing class I had 
to teach three angles, acute, right, and 
obtuse. From previous experience | 
knew how hard it was for little people to 
distinguish between these angles. Finally 
1 thought out the following plan which 
worked so well that I hope it will help 
others. 

I told my class that the angles were a 
family of three. Then I asked if any 
child in the room had just three in the 
family. I found several. I next asked 
what the surname or family name of 
each was. It happened that next door to 
the schoolhouse lived a family of three, 
a father, a mother and a baby. 

So I said that the family we were 
going to talk about was like this and 
their surname was Angle. 

The father was very large and fat, and | 
he was called Obtuse Angle. Here | 
drew a picture of an obtuse angle on the 
blackboard. | 

The mother angle was called Right 
Angle. I asked i¥ any one knew why 
and was not surprised at the appreciation 





| eight years old, of Salem, Mass.— 


To slide down the long, long hill, 
Down to the flour mill. 


Jack Frost bites our nose, 
And he freezes our toes, 

And as we sit by the fireside, 
We think of our long ride. 


And when in bed we creep, 

We play it is a snow bank deep; 

And as we into dreamland fly, 

The North Wind storms and whistles by. 


—A. H. J., Maine. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: We take this occasion to 
print some other remarkable verses by a child. 
These are written by Kliza Francena Preston, 


MY GARDEN 


The flowers in the garden are pretty, 
The sky above is blue, 

And some of the flowers are growing 
To be the sky’s own hue. 


The robin is in the treetops, 
The baby in its nest, 

The oriole is flying 
To the old oak tree for rest. 


Graded Color Folio and have the pupils | 





Teachers having little | 


I cut | 





brought forth these verses by my Fourth | 
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N.B.—This advertisenent is quite 
as much for teachers who have 
in past years learned the useful- 
ness of the Colgate educational 
material, as for those who have 
not yet taken advantage of it. 
We wish them to feel free to ask 
once each school year for our 
co-operation in their Good Teeth 
—Good Health work. 











Cleanliness 


You as a teacher know 
the power of cleanliness 
—the advantages of clean 
homes, clean schools, 
clean bodies. You re- 
alize also how large a part 
is played in your scholars’ 
progress by clean teeth, 
which mean better school 
work and better equip- 
ment for life. 


You may not yet know of 
the help offered by the 
Good Teeth Reminder 
Cards and by 


COLGATE’S 


me RIBBON = 
DENTAL CREAM 


Thousands of teachers 
have written telling us 
how helpful they found 
this educational material. 


Join this army of teachers and 
your class will benefit—your 
class-room work become lighter. 
‘There is no expense on your part 
—simply fill out the coupon be- 
low and mail it to us. 


We will send you free trial tubes 
of Ribbon Dental Cream and 
Reminder Cards for all your pu- 
pils. “he cards bear the simple 
promise to care for the teeth 
daily—the tubes contain a gener- 
ous supply of the delicious and 
eficient dentifrice — Colgate’s 
Ribbon Dental Cream. 


For your use our booklet, ‘*Den- 
tal Lectures’? will be included 
and also (if checked below) we 
send “The Jungle School,” an 
amusing rhyme with colored pic- 
tures to read to younger pupils. 
You can use this material very 
effectively to give your pupils a 
substantial start on the road to 
“Good Teeth—Good Health.’ 
Send the coupon today. 
a a hs 
COLGATE & CO., Dept. 7, If “* Jungle School ”” 
199 Fulton St., New York (hed hen 


Please send me without charge trial 
tubes and pledge cards for 
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(This offer is good until April 15, 1915, 
and only in the U. 8.) 
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How Old Do You Look? —Stop,Think 


If you look older than you are 
you are treating yourself bad! 
word. If you look as old as you are, 
unjust to yourse 

Just how much less than your age you Jook de- 
pends upon how faithfully sou follow the instruc- 
tions which come to you with the Grace-Mildred 
Course of Physical Culture for the Face 

y exercises for the face are just us & fective 
as my exercises for the body have proven. to be 
in over 70,000 cases. Results are quiek and 
marvelous. In from 6 to 10 minutes a day you 
can do more with these exericses at home than 
massage will accom ish in an houraday ina 
beauty parlor.” ' Susanna Cocroft, 

iss Cocroft after many years’ experience has 
pe orfecte d instructions for this course, which 
include the care of the Hair, Eyes, Hands and Feet, 
Wrinkles, Flabby Thin Neck, Sallow, Freekled Skin 
Double Chins, Crow's Feet, Dandroft 
Tired Eyes, Pimples, Thin, Dry or Oily Hair 
Pouches Under E yes, Sagging Facial Museles 

Tender, Inflamed Feet 

and many other ble minhe sure relieved, The ex- 
pression is improved, the skin cleared, the hair 
made glossy and more abundant, the eyes strong. 
erand more luminous, the feetcomfortable, and 
the hands smooth and fle axib Ha. In fuct the same 
Lenomenal improvement ititul applention of the 
GRACE. MILDRED Cot as K, ‘conduc vod by Aer nieces, 
which hag made Mise Cocrett fan her treatment of the 


health aud figures of wonwen Write for FREE huvklet Rethag 
GRACE-MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
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624 S. Michigan Ave., Jept. 5, CHICAGO 
Beacon 


Burner FREE 


FITS YOUR OLD LAMP. 
100 Candie Power incandescent 
pure white light from (kerosene) coal 
ol', Beats either gas or electricity. 
COSTS ONLY 1 CENT FOR 6 HOURS 
We want ove person in each locality to 
whom we can refer new customers, 
Take advantage of our Special Offer to 
secure a Beacon Burner FREE, Write 
today. AGENTS WANTED, 


































| Will Help You 


all your life e 
satisfied to pl gions 
the sume old rut, 


sty cen dent he fh 
iS YOUR BIG 
OPPORTUNITY 


al training is the foundation of Success. Know the Law 
= prosperity—independence—fame—are 





Leg 
and your chances 


unlimited, Start I have made it easy for any man to 
wet legal trainix Twill bring_it to your home—for a few 
centsaday, Our Famous Home Study Law Course is complete 
—simple—makes iis isa special limited offe re 


so write for 164-page FREE book, 
to Learn Law, Today is the time to st art. Op 
ortunity all, see You can climb to the top, as ake the 
iret mt step, by writing me NOW. . Pre 
iN EARRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 3 268, Manhattan Buildin, | Chicago 
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PPORTUNITY for ten mate 
teachers in 
different parts of the country to become 
silesmen for us, We train you and pay 
salary orcotimission, Permanent position afford. 
ing opportunity for money-making according to 
ability. Send photographand age, Full partic- 
ulars Wilh be sent you by return mail, 


THE GARLAND CO. 
1222 Prospect Ave., CLEVELAND, OHIO 







































Teachers Write Me 


for special price list on 
typewriters most adapta- 
ble for teachers. No 
teacher can afford to be 
without a typewriter 
when same can be secured 
onthe easy terms I am 
now offering. I can 
save you money on any 
make ty pewriteryou may 
desire. Write for special 
teachers proposition, 


J. E. ALBRIGHT, 
253 Broadway, 
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New York 


WEPAYS60A MONTH SALARY 
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A RARE BARGAIN 


Mail us two dollars and we will send you 
locket with adjustable neck chain, one of 
the most beautiful of our many designs. 
We guarantee this locket and chain to 
be gold filled; and if not thoroughly 
satisfactory, purchase price will be. re- 
funded, Send for our free catalogue 
showing all the latest styles in jewelry. 


THE NEWCOMB COMPANY, 
BOX B 4. ATTLEBORO, MASS. 











ANSWERS TO QUERIES 


Inguiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication, and omissions are fre- 
quently necessary on account of limited space 
and the large number received, A remittance of 
ten cents with each question secures reply by 
private letter, Teachers who desire outlines 
for debates or for essays will be accommodated 
ifthey send one dollar, All matter for this de- 
partment should be addressed to P, 5. Hallock, 
Post Office Box 398, Wilmington, Del, 


1. Whereis the Statue of Liberty located? 2. 





Is there any place on the earth where the sun 
nevershines, for instance around the North Pole? 
Subscriber, Vian, Okla, 


1. The statue of Liberty Enlightening 


| the World is on Bedloe’s Island (or Lib- 








‘many more. 


erty Island) in New York Harbor, where 
it was unveiled in 1886. It is a figure 
151 feet high, on a pedestal of 155 feet. 
2. There is no such place. Even the 
poles, although half the year in dark- 
ness, are in sunlight the remaining half, 
as each pole is turned alternately toward 
the sun or away from it. 

1. Where can! obtain good textbooks on the 
following subjects: German, Kugenics, Knglish 
Literature? 2. What are the Colorado laws of 
certification for teachers? 3. Which is correct: It 
is not so cold as it was last night; or, It is not as 
cold as it was last night?—A Subscriber, 

1. Inquire of the leading publishers of 
educational books. 2. Certificates are of 
three grades. Applicants must pass 
examination in the common. English 
branches, history of the U. S., civil gov- 
ernment, physiology, laws of health, 
elements of the natural sciences, theory 
and practice of teaching, and school law 


in the elements of the natural 
’ does not prevent the yranting 
of a third grade certificate. (See ‘‘ Di- 
yest of School Laws,’’ issued by U. S. 
Bureau of Ed.) 3. Both forms are used 
by good writers. Use ‘‘so”’ after ‘‘not’’ 
to imply unusual degree; when you’d 
feel like saying, ‘‘so very. 


‘failure 
sciences’ 


” 


1 Can you tell of any event that happened in 
reference to slavery in the year 1718? Kindly 
analyze the following sentence: Tet us have 
faith that rightinakes might; andin that faith 
let us dare to do our duty as we understand it, 
Subseriber, Pittsburg. 

1. Research, either in the history of 
slavery or in chronological tables of 
events connected with it, 
any special event occurring in 1718. 
But in 1817, the American Colonization 
Society was organized to form colonies 
of free Negroes in Africa, and this re- 
sulted in the settlement of Liberia, and 
foundation of that republic. 2. 
pound-imperative sentence, of two inde- 
pendent members, separated by semi- 
colon, each member complex. ‘‘ Let’’ is 
predicate of principal clause in first 
member; subject ‘‘thou’’ or ‘‘you’’ un- 
derstood; predicate has double object 


“us’? and infinitive phrase ‘‘(to) have 
faith;’’ dependent clause ‘‘right makes 
might,’’ introduced by conjunction 


‘that, 
In second 


’* is adjective modifier of ‘* faith.’ 
member, principle clause is 
similar; predicate ‘‘let’’ has double ob- 
ject “us’’ and “(to) dare;’’ ‘‘dare’’ is 
modified by phrases ‘‘in that faith’’ and 
“to do our duty,’’ both used as adverbs; 
‘*duty’*’ is object of ‘‘do;’’ dependent 
clause ‘‘we understand it,’’ introduced 
by conjunction ‘‘as,’’ is adverb modifier 
of “do.’ 

What was the Zenger Trialin New York State 
history, and what was its significance ?—Sub- 
scriber, N. Y 

The trial for libel of John Peter Zen- 
ger, an American publisher born in Ger- 
many, who came to New York about 
1700. In 1788, Zenger began to publish 
a weekly paper, an organ of the popular 
party, in which, later, he made such at- 
tacks on the government that he was 
charged with libel and put into prison. 


of the State. Additional branches of |‘ 
study are required, if applicant ‘‘is to | 
teach in a school of high grade,’’ but | 


fails to show | 


Com- | 
} to the 





| of the adjective phrase complement, 





| verb ‘‘brake’’ 
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On trial, his defence was that ‘‘since the 
statements were true there was no libel. ”’ 
The Chief Justice who presided argued 
that ‘* You cannot be permitted to give 
the truth of a libel in evidence.’’ But 
Hamilton, the lawyer for the defence, 
declared that the jury had the right to 
determine both the law and the fact. 
The significance of the trial comes from 
the verdict of ‘‘not guilty’’ from a jury 
strongly “imbued with popular opinion ;”’ 
and this ‘‘triumph of freedom of the 
press,’’? has been called “the morning 
star of that liberty which subsequently 
revolutionized America. ”’ 


1. How is “burning”? used in this sentence? 
“Burning with curiosity, she ran across the 
fields.” 2. Please tell me how I may know 


whether a word following a copulative verbIs a 
comple ment, or a part of the verb, For in- 
stance, ‘was located,” “locate da” here seems to 
be a art of the verb, while‘at other times it 
would be a complement. a How is “to see’”’ 
used in this sentence? The rabbit was justin 
time tosee the weasel pop down,—An Old Sub- 
seriber. 

1. It is a participle, 
adverbial phrase ‘‘with curiosity,’’ and 
relating to the subject ‘‘she.’’ 2. By 
changing the construction of the sen- 
tence, is one way of deciding. In your 
example ‘‘was located’’ is apassive form 
of the verb ‘‘locate.’’ By using it ac- 
tively, and trying whether it may 
changed to passive voice without change 
of meaning, the fact that ‘‘located’’ is 
a part of the verb and not acomplement, 
is distinctly seen; as, They found a place 
to locate the camp. Then it was located. 
3. ‘*To see’’ is an adverb phrase modifier 
“in 
time.’’ ‘‘Just’’ is clearly a modifier of 
the whole phrase ‘‘in time,’’ (not of 
“time’’ alone) and ‘‘to see’’ is similarly 
used. 

In speaking of a brakemanon a train, which 
iscorrect: John braked on the Rock Island two 


modified by the 


years; or He broke on the Rock Island two 
years?—A Subscriber, lowa, 
Good English forbids the use of 


‘brake’? as a verb, but as the word in 
this sense is creeping into use, diction- 
aries are forced to take note of it. So 
in the latest edition of the Century Dic- 
tionary may be found authority for the 
with past form ‘*braked’’ 
(not ‘‘broke,’’ the past of ‘‘break,’’ a 
word of different meaning). It would, 
however, be very much better to say ‘‘he 
was brakeman for two years,’’ than that 
he ‘‘braked.’’ 

1. A thief meeting three other thieves, they 
threatened to expose him unless he gave them a 
share, Sohe gave one-half to the first, who re- 
turned 20; halfof what he then had to the see- 
oud, who returned 7; and half of the remainder 
last. who returned 4. He then had 20, 
low many had he at first? What companies 
publish the Palmer Systemin writing, and the 
Gray System in arithmetic? G.G.S., Vermont. 

The problem does not state what 
the thief shared with the others; but no 
matter. After the first transaction, he 
had % left + 20; after the seeond trans- 
action, he had -+ 10 left + 7 more, 
or 4% + 17; after the third, he had % + 
%% +4 more, or + 12%. As this 
sum equals 20, 


at first is the difference between 12% 
and 20, or 7%. Therefore 8 times 7%, 
or 60, is what he had at first. A. N. 


Palmer Co., Irving Place, New York 
City publish the Palmer Method of Basi- | 
ness Writing,’’ price 25c 


1. Do proper nouns become common when 
made plural? Ex.,The Ienries of Kngland,;’ 
“The Washingtons of America; “He is a Na- 
poleon.” 2. The hat is mine (ours, hers), Please 
give syntaxof‘‘mine.” If possessive, can it be. 
also complement or predicate-nominative? 3. A 
thousand horse and three thousand foot. ‘A,” 
“three,” and “thousand’’ are adjectives, but 
what do ‘a’ and ‘three’ modify? Can adjec- 
tives modify adjectives? 4. Boston Common 
Is “Boston” a proper adjective? 5. Do intransi- 
tive verbs have voice? 6. When ought the past 
tense and past participie of verbs to end int” 
and when in “d ??’—Subscréber. 


1. Not necessarily. When the ‘‘Hen- 
(Continued on page 68) 





We Want Good Agents on Good Pay 


We wish to engage a number of good agents to take subscriptions for NORMAL 
INSTRUCTOR-—PRIMARY PLANS in connection with an absolutely new book for teach- 


ers, now in process of publication. 


This proposition is of such a character that a 
competent and properly equipped agent can earn from $10 to $15 a day. 


This will 


provide work during the summer vacation months, and during the entire year for 


those who desire it. 


Desirable and profitable vacation work for active Principals 


and Superintendents or permanent work for those desirous of retiring from the 


profession. 


We have already made arrangements with a number of Principals 
to whom we have had the opportunity of explaining our plans. 
If you are at all interested, write us. 

\. F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING Co., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


_ We want a good 


be | 


then 1 of what he had | 
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| Purity, Quality, Flavor 


BAKER’S 
COCOA 


Possesses All Three 


It is absolutely 
pure, itis of high 
quality, and its 
‘flavor is deli- 
cious. 






Guard against imita- 
tions. The genuine 
has the trade-mark on 
the package and is 
made only by 


masters 
U.S. Pat. of, 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


K'stablished 1780 Dorchester, Mass, 














A BUSINESS CHANCE 


If you are experienced in school work and can 
handle an established business of supplying an 
adopted system, aud will devote your time towards 
its successit Will make you and several of your friends 
absolutely independent, Tt has never been displaced 
When once adopted, Figure a net profit of le to le on 
each pupilinastate, Phe field is unlimited. Other 
business interests compels me to dispose cf it. 
Addess Lock Drawer 666, SEDALIA, Mo. 


MOVING PICTURE MACHINE FREE 


With four complete reels. Three 
special process films showing beau. 
tiful colored pictures, 260 other 
presents for eelling our 
gold eye FREE needles. Ex y 
to well. 2 packages for lc. wiih 





When sold return us $1.20 end re- 
ceive premium entitled to select 
from our premium book, 


Keystone Novelty Co.,Box 277 Greenville, Pa, 





100 invitat ions or announcements 


—FINE STEEL PLATE IMITATION— 
Weddings wii ye ween 


Visiting—100 for 50 ce nts. 50 ra 


Cards Professional—100 for 75 cents 


Business—100 for $1.00. 50 for 7 cents. 
Write 


your copy plainly and mail to us with 
P.O. Order to ‘cover cost. Your order will be 
filled the day received and sent to vou prepaid. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co... Dansville, N. Y. 




















Sell 6 boxes Rosebud Salve ut 25c a box; 
great remedy for buris,sores, eczema, piles, cut- 
arrh,corns,bunions,etc. returnthegl. 5Uand we 
will promptly send this gold 
shell weddingring&newstyle 
gold laid bracelet, warranted, f 

or choice from large catalog. (er Di 









SendNoMonoy, wetrust you 6. 1 vee OR 
ROSEBUD PERFUME CO. ‘om Oe i 


Vox ¢¢, Woodsboro, Md. 
This offer made by old reliable firm estab, 2 
for publi- 


NG POEPS WANTED cation, 


You may write a big song hit! Ex- 

perience annecessary. Publication 
por 2edif acceptable. Send us your verses 
or melodies today. Write for free valuable booklet, 
MARKS-GOLDSMITH CO., Dept. 47, Washington, D.C. 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


Constant demand. 
Devote allorsparetime. 


Correspondence Course 
Not Required. 


Past experience and 
literary ability unneces- 
sary. DETAILS FREE. 


ATLAS PUBLISHING CO, 
desiring to add to their 


TEACHERS monthly income by doing 


work for us during spare moments should com- 
municate at once with 
J. A. BOLENDER 
88 N. Main St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
ect ee 


ELECTRI MPS, Dynamos, Motors, Engine 


Xmas & Flash eee Railways, Belts, Kells, a" 9 
Catalog 3 cents, OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland.( 
a 


E 


Just send name and address on ne! mA 
We'll send you six boxes MENT 0-NO 
(Great Healer) Salve to pene a eos s 
® box; also list of many beautiful premiums. 
you distribute salve, send us $1.60 and 
gold PP onch bracelet and ring are yours. 
U. 8. SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 73:3 


2 years, 














350 Atlas Bank Bldg., Cincinatti, 0, 
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JOHN BURROUGHS 
JOHN MUIR GEN. GEO. W. WINGATE 


“6 The Schoolmate” 
A NEW MAGAZINE FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Editor, DR. CLARA BARRUS Contributing Editor, MR. JOHN BURROUGHS JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Gen. Mgr. 


T! IE M \ N A ( _ | ‘ R lit | PIETER ed la ‘} | E S¢ LOO! MATI ‘ will be 
() MANAGER, editors and = | » ; a] 4 
contributors aim to help school CONTRIBUTORS issued every month of the year 
children from the ages of five to fif- Among the many noted people who are to con- except J uly and August, and no 
teen, or older, in as many ways as tribute to the early numbers are: pains will be spared to make it a 
possible. ‘There will be hints and John Burroughs, the Dean of Nature Writers. real chum and companion of the 
helps fat tte. te. butte week and oes rors letter of ~~ = school School Boy and the School Girl, as 
children O nerica in the pril number. : . —_ - ° 

Med iii ae ae ; its name implies. We shall aim to 
play . Nature study, gal dening, Admiral R. E. Peary, Stories of the Arctic. P 
athletics, hygiene, deportment and Gen. Geo. W. Wingate, Pres. Athletic League of 
morals are some of the subjects to 


the Public Schools of N. Y. City. 
which the young readers will be = Ernest Thompson Seton, Nature Writer and Chief 
frequently directed, and stories of 


of Boy Scouts of America. 
travel and adventure will be con- Geo. K. Cherrie, ‘Traveller and Naturalist, who 
tributed by writers of distinction in 


accompanied Col, Roosevelt through Brazil. 
i Lora S. La Manee, National Organizer,W.C.U.U. 
these fields. 
Dr. Clara Barrus, whose work 


R. C. Murphy, ‘Vraveler, Explorer, Naturalist. 
Luther Burbank, Creator of New Plants, Flow- 
for many years has been among 
mental invalids, will furnish hints 


ers and Fruits. 
A. C. MeLaehlan, A.M. Ph. D., Prin. Jamaica ‘Vrain- 
for the preservation of mental 
health, and aids to mental as well 


ing School, N. Y. City. 
as physical hygiene. 







taining and educational. It is hoped 
to make the magazine of such liter- 
ary excellence that it will prove an 
an unconscious teacher to children 
seeking to express themselves in 
speaking and writing. 

Price 5 cents a copy, 30 cents a 
vear; 25 cents a year in clubs of ten 
or more, 

The first number will appear 
April Ist, 1915. 

Published by the Maytlower Pub- 
lishing Company, Floral Park, N.Y. 


Rev. H. R. Bennett, Fairy Stories. 
John Muir, Interviews by Dr. Clara Barrus. 


SUPERP RCCCEEOULECEERCRECEC TRE OROGROR DORE RRERGRERRREDERCORCRRECEDRCRRRRGRECERREEEROCRERRECOREOCERRRSOEREREOS 
VELEERRCECRREEECEOECERRCERDERRERCRRCERECOSCREERCCRRC CRE RECECRCRERCERGECCRCCRRAEERTOOREREREOEGSOSRORRRE REESE 





Subscriptions may be sent at once to the general manager, John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N. Y. 


Seeds and Bulbs for School Children 


Superior Flower Seeds (40 sorts) Superior Vegetable Seeds (30 sorts) Best Flowering Bulbs (23 sorts) 


At 2 Cents Per Packet At 2 Cents Per Packet At 2 Cents Each 








Also Strawberry Plants, Asparagus Roots, Privet, Paper Flower Pots, Resurrection Plants, etc. 
ALL AT 2 CENTS EACH when supplied to Schools or Clubs of School Children 
ALL SELECT, NEW, AND HIGHLY IMPROVED VARIETIES 


Hk DEMAND for inexpensive seeds and bulbs for educational and experimental purposes among school 

children is now so general that we have organized a department to meet this want with seeds and bulbs 
of some of the new and most highly improved varieties, all at 2 cents each. 

By this means we hope to encourage school children in their quest for knowledge and experience in Horti- 
culture and to introduce our superior seeds and bulbs into new homes. 

Teachers or representatives of civic bodies, women’s clubs, etc., are invited to apply for illustrated list of 
varieties, which also contains full instructions for ordering. 
We will send as many copies as can be used to advantage among the pupils of any school. 
In writing ask for School Children’s List of Seeds and Bulbs. | Address, 


hn Lewis Childs, School Garden Department Floral Park, N. Y. 
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New Vigor for 
Overworked 
Nerves 


HEN, after weeks of over- 
work, intensified by the 
endless worries of business, the 
weakening nerves fly signals of 
distress, no help is more wel- 
restorative aid 


come than the 


that Sanatogen gives. 





lor Sanatogen brings in con- 
centrated form, nutrients that 
are eagerly, easily taken up by 
cells, there 


the famished to 





with 
And 


as Sanatogen helps rebuild the 


revitalize and endue them 


*REPPS 1B esersvewereesSssesece-=-2277=: _ - 





- 


new and energetic health. 


| Jogos 








system’s wasted energies, ene 


riching the blood and _ recalling 
appetite and restful slumber, it 
gathers up a new store of vigor 
and instills a new vibrancy into 
the jaded system. 

Sut what this restoring, replenishing 
of the bodily forces means to you, 
can best be judged from what Sana- 
togen has done for so many others. 
Forexample Hon. Robert F. Brouss- 
ard, U.S. Senator from Louisiana, 
writes: 


“Tat convinced from personal experience 
that Sauatogen nourishes the nervous sys 
tem, thus stimulating the mental faeultties 
and Increasing one's capacity for sustained 
work*”’ 
Read, too, what Channing Pullock, 
the well-known dramatist writes: 


“T suffered an unually severe cause of brain 
fay. The very thought of writing became 
distasteful, Concentration was impossible, 
1 began taking Sonatogen and, within a 
mouth, found mysell as clear minded, ag 
ambitious and as full of energy as ever 
before.” 


And think of the 21,000 physicians 
who have written enthusiastic letters 
endorsing Sanatogen—and then judge 
if you can longer deny your nerves the 
new vigor that Sanatogen will give. 
Sanatogen is sold by good druggists ev- 
erywhere in three sizes, from $1.00 up. 


(rand Prize International Congress of Medicine 
London, 1913, 


end>—" 
Jor Elbert Hubbard's new 
“é . . 
book— Health in the Making.” 
Written in his attractive manner and 
filled with his shrewd philosophy, together with 
capital advice on Sanatogen, health and contentment. 
It is free. Tear this off as a reminder to address 





THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO. 
AQ Irving Place, 


New York 
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name, and the ‘‘Washingtons of Amer- participle, but the verb 


ica’ are the people of that family,*the 


name in either case is a proper noun in | sentence, 


| ries of England’’ are the kings of that 
| 
| 
| 


the plural. But if the meaning of ‘‘the 


| Washingtons’’ is 


‘‘should’’ the finite part 2. It is not a 

“speed’”’ in its 
past form. 3. ‘‘Would sit,’’ in first 
expresses customary action; 


‘“*would come,’’ in the second, expresses 


those who are like | future time in a subordinate clause. 4. 


| Washington, then the noun is a common | ‘‘Him”’ is correct in first example; mean 


| noun. The ‘‘ Napoleon’’ 
is @ Common noun, because naming one 
of a class of nouns. It is the same with 
‘‘some mute, inglorious Milton,’’ ‘‘the 
Ciceros of his age,’’ ‘‘a second Daniel,’”’ 
etc. ; all are proper nouns made common, 
because used in a general sense, not 
specifying particular persons. 2. A pro- 
noun in possessive case, representing the 
noun which it modifies (‘‘mine,’’ or ‘‘my 
hat’’), and used like that noun as comple- 
ment of the verb, relating to the sub- 
ject ‘‘hat,’’ but not as predicate-nomina- 
tive. 2. ‘*Thousand’’ is both noun and 
adjective; used as itis here, it is consid- 
ered a noun with the sense of an adjec- 
tive. ‘‘A’’ (or one) and ‘‘three’’ modify 
the noun ‘‘thousand,’’ although it is used 
as adjective. 4. It isa proper noun used 
in an adjective sense, as nouns both prop- 
er and common often are. A_ proper 
adjective is derived from a proper noun, 
us ‘‘ Bostonian,’’ “Roman,’’ “Asiatic.’’ 
5. They do not; voice is a property of 
the transitive verb only. 6. There is no 
rule for this. The ‘‘t’’ is a newer end- 
ing, to shorten the verb form. Its use 
in poetry to show pronunciation partly 
explains its superseding the other form. 





1. Give the colors of the German, British, Rus- 
sian, Austrian and United States army uniforms, 
2. Whatis meant by the “Triple Alliance,” and 
the “Triple Kntente?”?) Why were they formed? 
| Give reasons for the present Kuropean war.- 
| Carlyle, Montana, 

1. The prevailing color of the British 
uniform was formerly scarlet, as white 
was of the Austrian, and blue of our 
army. The tendency now is to choose 
plain colors for ‘‘service dress.’’ Great 
Britain first adopted the Indian khaki, 
then a drab mixture for service. Ger- 
many, for service, has a prevailing color 
of olive grey or subdued blue; Russia an 
olive brown, or other plain color; Aus- 
tria, a ‘‘very quiet shade of dark blue;”’ 
the United States, a service dress of 





‘*deep olive drab,’’ officers in blue. (See 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. 27, article 
‘“‘Uniform,’’ with colored plates show- 
ing the great variety in colors, according 
to regiment, rank, etc.) 2. The ‘‘Triple 
Alliance,’’ as the name implies, is a 
union, or agreement, that requires the 
three nations, Germany, Austria-Hun- 
gary, and Italy, to support one another 
in case of invasion by an enemy; evi- 
dently such an agreement as permits 
Italy to remain neutral in the present 
crisis. The ‘*Triple Entente,’’ or under- 
standing, is a similar alliance, requiring 
a similar obligation of Great Britain, 
France and Russia. [ach was formed 
for mutual help and protection to the 
allied nations in maintaining the ‘‘bal- 
ance of power.’’ The occasion that 
brought on war was the assassination 
last June of the heir-apparent to the 
Austrian throne (Archduke Ferdinand) 
and his morganatic wife. ‘The ‘‘rea- 
sons’’ are deep-seated, 
‘auses, ‘‘yveneral, racial, and political,’’ 
but too many and too complicated for 
discussion in this place. 

Do you know of any States outside of Illinois, 
that would be willing to exchange letters with 
my Fifth and Sixth Grades ?—Ashkum, Illinois. 

Make inquiry through the Teachers’ 
Exchange and Help-One-Another Club, 
in this magazine. Find instructions for 
addressing your letter in the heading of 
that department, in Normal Instructor 
for February, 1915, for example, on page 
63; but also in other issues of the paper. 

1. Isthe root infinitive without ‘“‘to” used as a 
finite verb? Kx. You should speak more care- 
fully. 2. Inthe following, is “sped” a partici- 
ple, and if so how does it agree with the defini- 
tion for participles? We sped the time with 
stories old. 3. Give difference, if any, between 
the words in quotation marks, with reference to 
use in the sentence. He ‘would sit’? there by 
the hour, Shesaid he “would come.” 4. Which 
pronoun is correct in the following: I shook 
hands with all, he (or him) among the rest. 
What else can you expect from such as he (or 
him)?—An Old Subscriber, 

1. It is so used, as in this example. 
‘‘Speak’’ is the principal part of the 
verb phrase ‘‘should speak,’’ of which 
‘‘you’’ is subject; and ‘‘should is only 
its auxiliary. This is logical according 
to standard rules of grammar. Yet the 
tendency of present-day grammarians is 
to analyze such a verb form ‘into ‘‘ You 





should (to) speak,”’ making only, 


in your example | 





“T shook hands with him as well as 
with the others.”" ‘*He’’ is correct in 
second example; meaning, ‘‘from such 
as he,”’ ‘‘as’’ being used to introduce the 
clause understood, of which “he’’ is 
subject. 


ing, 
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An Inspiring Spelling Device 
By Lila Sullivan 

EHDITOR’S NOTE: 

sentto us by Miss Klga M. Shearer, Assistant 

Supervisor of Practice, State Normal School, 


The following device was 


Superior, Wisconsin, whose attention was di- 
rected to the splendid results derived from its use, 


After my first day’s spelling lesson, I 
place the names of the pupils receiving 
100 on the board, as: 

Erie 

Mona 

Oscar 

Delia 

The next day, those receiving 100 have 
a star (white crayon) placed after their 
name, and so on each day, as: 

Erie * * * 

Mona * 

Oscar * 

Delia 

This continues until the ones receiving 
5 stars are given a 5 (made with colored 
crayon), as: 

Erie 5 (colored crayon). 

Mona * * * (white crayon). 

Oscar 5 (colored crayon). 

Delia * * * * (white crayon). 

When the children have 5 of these col- 
ored 5’s, I erase them and replace witha 
gold seal. These are the Dennison Gold 
Seals No. 18 (100 in a box). They can 
be pasted on the board very nicely. Now 
the board may look: 

Erie Seal 

Mona Seal 

Oscar Seal 

Delia 5555 * * * 

The following is an important feature: 
When a child does not receive 100 for his 
lesson, a white star is erased. 


If he | 
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Proved Reliability and 
New Improvements 


Characterize in a phrase the many models 
which make up the wide line of 


Bausch fomb 


Microscopes 


Besides the scientific accuracy of their 
optical equipment, they possess various 
distinctive mechanical! features of great ad- 
vantage in class room and laboratory work. 

Model F. S. 2 (illustrated) is an exam- 


ple. lihas side fine adjustment of the 














continues to miss his lesson all his white | 


stars will be removed. I do not change 
the 5’s when they are once gained. 


School Teachers 


A school teacher is a person who 
teaches things to people when they are 
young. ‘The teacher comes to schoo! at 
%:30 o’clock, and when she has gotten 
enough children for a mess in her room, 


| she teaches them reading, writing, zeog- 


long-standing: | 


raphy, grammar, arithmetic, music, 
drawing, cooking, board sawing, crochet- 
ing, deep breathing, bird calls, scientific 
eating, patriotism, plain and fancy bath- 
ing, forestry, civics, and other sciences 
too numerous to mention. When school 
is out, she stays behind with five or six 
of her worst scholars and tries to save 
the State the job of reforming them 
later on. After that she hurries home 
to make herself a new dress and snatch 


| a hasty supper before going back to at- 


tend a lecture by an imported specialist 


' on the history of tribal law in Patagonia, 











which the superintendent thinks may 
give her some information which may 
be useful in her school work some day. 
A great many lecturers roam the coun- 
try, preying on school teachers, and 
some of them are very cruel, talking to 
them so long that the poor things have 
to sit up until morning, when they get 
home, to get their daily test papers 
corrected. 

School teachers’ salaries range from 
$30 a month up—but not far enough up 
to make them dizzy. On her salary, the 
teacher must dress nicely, buy herself 
things for her work which the city is 
too poor to get, go to twenty-nine lec- 
tures and concerts a year, buy helpful 
books on pedagogy, pay her way to dis- 
trict, county and State institutes, and 
enjoy herself during a three months’ va- 
cation which her salary takes every year. 
In addition, the teacher is supposed to 
hoard away vast sums of money, so that 
when she becomes too nervous and cross 
to teach, at the age of fifty or there- 
abouts, she can retire and live happily 
ever after on her income.—Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 


| 





lever type which ceases to operate when 
objective touches the slide, preventing 
damage. Long curved arm and large 
stage give unusual space for object mani- 
pulation. Price $34. 

Other compound microscopes from $18 
up—simple microscopes $2.50 up. 

Special terms to Educational institutions. 

Illustrated catalog with full description 
of all models sent on request. 


Rausch £7 lomb Optical ©. 


407 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


_ Leading American manufacturers of Photographic Lenses, 
Projection Lanterns (Balopticons) and other high-grade 
optical products. 


SELF 
MASTERY 


Do You Realize 
What This 
Means ? 















@ It means freedom from physical aches and pains; 4 
strong and healthy body; happiness; success in whatevet 
you may undertake. q It means power of concentra: 
tion; the power of influence to attract to you those you 

lesire—those that can help you. @ It means fr 
from servitude and bondage. 


LEAVITT SCIENCE 


accomplishes this result easily and quickly. It gives oy 
courage for despair, strength for fear, direction for aim 
lessness. Twelve two-cent stamps will bring to 7 
the wonderful book of C. Franklin Leavitt s~a , 
which will show you how to become mastet ied 
fate and captain of your soul. @Send_ for it today 


and begin to live. 
C. FRANKLIN LEAVITT, M. D. 
Suite 945, 14 West Washington St., Chicagoilll. 
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Write for Introductory Prices. oe 
THE UNION PUBLISHING CO satis, 
Nashville, Tenn, ey ll. 
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Bluebird Lessons 
(Continued from page 17) 
were coming to seek it. “It must be 
kept from them at ail hazards,’’ said the 
cat, and they made a dreadful plot to 
kill the children there in the forest. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 69 
all the rest of you for my little master!’’ | the mother wakes them up. In comes | ments in the dance on pages 21 and 92. Figures 
Keep behind me,’’ he encouraged | Neighbor Berlingot and they inquire | If and 11 are interchanged. Figure If as now 


Tyltyl. ‘‘We will drive them back.’’ 
But Tyltyl was quite exhausted, and 
had it not been that Light, their friend, | 
had come up just then, the search would | 


about her little daughter. 

She says the little girl is very ill, but 
she believes she would get well if she 
could have Tyltyl’s turtle-dove which is | 
ina cage overhead. Tyltyl and Myty! 


marked illustrates Movement 4 of the Chorus ; 
Figure IIL illustrates Movement 5 
THE EDITORS, 


of Verse I, 


By Way of Suggestion 





Then the treacherous cat rushed back to 
meet them. 

“Ah, there you are, my little master 
and mistress,’’ he fawned. ‘*How well 
you look and how pretty this evening! I 
went before you to announce your arri- 
val. All is going well, and we shall have 
the blue bird of happiness tonight, I am 
sure. But why have you brought the 
dog along? I fear his odious presence 
will spoil everything. ’’ 

With his flattering and craft he in- 
duced ‘Tyltyl to send the dog away. But 
the faithful beast felt that some harm 
was threatening. He came back, and 
then the cat persuaded Tylty] to bind and 
muzzle him. 

Now came a dreadful scene. The trees 
and beasts fell on the children to make 
way with them. Tyltyl put himself in 
front of his little sister and tried his 


best to ward off the blows with his 
pocket-knife. 

“Help! Help!’ he cried; and the 
faithful little dog, breaking his bonds | 


with a heroic effort, came running up to 
help, while the cat hid in a thicket and 
watched. 

Biting and snarling, Tylo the little dog 
rushed furiously at his master’s enemies, 
but they were too many and too strong 
for him to drive back. 

“Come over to our side,’ 
the dog. ‘“ You are an animal too.’ 


’ they urged 


| were saved, but they had not found the | 


have had a sad end. The evil powers | 
could not stand the light. The children | look at it, and behold it is blue! The | 
blue bird of happiness was in their own| Keep the schoolroom as warm, neat, 
| home all the while. Tyltyl sends it to | and cheerful as you can. If the walls 
the little sick girl and when she receives | are dingy, go to the director and offer to 
it she jumps up from her bed, perfectly | paper them if he will furnish the paper. 
well, and dances over to thank them. Get some one in the district to help you, 
But even while they are petting it, the | and hang the paper on Saturday. Do not 
blue bird flies away, ; take “no’’ for an answer. Be deter- 
tried to seize the children and harm; ‘Don’t ery,’’ says Tyltyl to the little | mined, and you will succeed. 

them. But when Tylty! turned the dia- girl. ‘‘I will catch him for you again.’’; | Gather together some good pictures. 
mond, the luxuries shrank into miseries, | And we are sure that he will. Reproductions of the works of the great 
and real happinesses flocked about them. es | artists can be obtained for twenty-five 
There were the darling happinesses of cents each in many cases. Send for 
little children, merry, laughing, dancing catalogues and price lists. You can get 
little things too small to talk and just | them neatly framed for a modest price 
brimming over with joy. Then there but tack them upon the wall rather than 
were bigger happinesses : the happinesses not have them at all. If the children 
of the home; the Happiness of Being | will unite and buy them for the school, 
Well; the Happiness of Loving One’s that will be better for them. But have 


blue bird of happiness. 

' The next part of the story is, perhaps, 
the prettiest of all. They went into the 
palace of happiness to seek the blue bird. 
First they looked for it among the 
bloated luxuries, and they were bad and 





Dance of Spring 


(Continued from: page 22 


forward—right, left, right. (Illustration 
IIT.) 


6. All take short step left, cross-step 


Parents: the Happiness of the Blue Sky: | left over right, and take three running some good pictures on your papered 

the Happiness of the Forest; the Happi- | steps forward—left, right, left. walls. Be determined, and you will suc- 

ness of Sunny Hours and ever so many | : a easiest @ ceed. 

more. G  srepear MOVEMENL 0. Be kind, amiable active i " 
9-10. Run lightly around circle : : , and active in try 


by ing to make the school a pleasant and 
happy place. Keep the spirit of helpful- 
ness and love for the children. 

Seat your pupils so that the orderly 
ones will help the disorderly ones. It is 
much more important to regard this than 
to follow the rule of seating in classes, 
Put the mischievous pupil in good com- 


Then there were the Great Joys: the 
Great Joy of Loving, the Joy of Think 
ing, the Joy of Seeing What is Beautiful, 
the Joy of Being Good, and the wonder- 
ful, wonderful Joy of Mother Love. 

I hardly know why they did not find 
the blue bird there. Perhaps they for- 
got to look for it because they were so 


twos to end of verse. 
Chorus— 
Form two circles, one within the other, 
and single file. 

| 1-2. Two-step (or skip) around circle. 
Circles move in opposite directions, 

3. Form large circle. 
Face outward and bow low. 











The dog’s paw was broken and he was 
bruised and bleeding, but he answered, 
“Never, never, never! I alone against 


interested. Next they searched for it | :4:. (i!lus- | pany. Good habits are catching as well 

in a graveyard, and then in the future, | tation IL) ; " as bad ones. 

but they did not find it. | (Directions for Verse 2 are Have regular and definite work for 
I think perhaps this was all meant for | #8 for Verse 1. each pupil every hour in the day. Ar 


range the program so that he will always 
have something to do. 


a dream, for in the last scene the chil- | We have discovered an error in 


dren are again in their 


KRRATUM: 


| 
the same | 
numbering the figures that represent the move- | 





little beds and 





REE TO 
TEACHERS ‘ 


What it is 


THE best, the handiest, and 
most popular Pencil Sharpener 
Whether you have a 
Pencil Sharpener in your class 
room or not you will want the 
Use it at home and 
you will wonder how you ever 





ever made. 


New Era. 


got along without 
The New Era 


tirely new in Penc 


grown-ups do. 
pencil, give the 


is not careful. 





- economical to use. 


for fine, medium or coarse points. 


AS itisdistinely an individual Pencil Sharpener, you may hand it around the 


lass room for use. It doesnot have tobe screwed to desk 
a fixture, 


theit seats, "The result is neat, clean work, and higher ideals. 
Th New Era Pencil Sharpener stands six inches high, 


tickeled 
od ead ‘el sonst bev everywhere. 


Wve years of hard usage. 
eicellent Pencil Sharpener. 


What I am doing 


| have undertaken to create a large and unprecedented demand 
77, which is 


fully” Johann Faber’s Lafayette Pencil No. 4 
abeotttcribed further on. To do this I am going t 


ely free, thousands of New Era Pencil Sharpeners with 


ut 
each four y 
Pencils wil 


ll cost you nothing. 


tis the finest and most satisfactory pencil I have ever had in my 


nena lam sure that you will like it also. My task 


Why I do it 
shcertain that, 


to ex 


that 








is wonderful in principle and efh- 
ciency. Thesecret of itstremendous 
success lies in the almost unbeliev- 
able fact that it really sharp- 
ens its own cutting blade. 
It positively can not become dull like 
po Pencil Sharpeners. My eves 
opened wide when I first saw it. 


It is so very simple that children 
get the same —— results that 
lunger 16 to 20 
strokes, and you ha 
unequalled by that obtained with 
any other Pencil Sharpener. The 
perfect point is made and no excess 
cutting can be done after that. 


Other Pencil Sharpeners may grind 
the pencil down to the stub if one 


can not, and is therefore the most 


Your pupils can keep their pencils always sharp without leaving 


positive guarantee accompanies 
The New Era Mfg. Co. designed a c 
You and your pupils will highly appreciate this most 


dozen pencils. And under my plan, even the four dozen 


the use of that pencil, also your pupils and their parents. 


harpe by sacrificing the cost of the New Era Pencil 
ener, I can induce thousands of men, women and children 
Perience the delights of this really remarkable pencil. 1 know 
°NC¢ you usc this pencil you will never buy any other, 


1 S 





arpening 


Pencil Sharpener 
RF 





An Amazing Offer 


O introduce this pencil to you, your pupils and their parents, I 

ave luckily and happily been able to conceive and offer this 

unparalleled inducement, one, that at first, I never even dared to 
dream of. 


Value $2.40 








How to Get the Pencil Sharpener 
a 


Alt I ask you to do is to send for four dozen pencils. You do not 
have to send a single red cent, as I trust you implicitly. With 
these pencils we will also send you 48 announcement cards, which 
you may give to each pupil together with one of the pencils, 


it. 
is something en- 
il Sharpeners. It 


These announcement cards explain to the parent that the class 
would like very much to have a New Era Pencil Sharpener, and 
that each parent can help by simply purchasing one of the pencils. 


N° parent will refuse, as it is clearly a fine five-cent lead pencil The four dozen celebrated 
and well worth the money. any parcnts purchase a dozen 
of the pencils and often more, so you may be able to get one or 
‘ several extra Pencil Sharpeners :—for instance, one for every row 
imply insert the of seats in your class room, or for your own home use. 
ve a pencil point Alt this can be accomplished over night,—and the next morning 
when you have received five cents from each pupil for each 
pencil, send me the $2.40, and I will send you, without an hour's 
delay, one of the celebrated New Era Pencil Sharpeners. If your 
pupils should lose a few pencils in doing their part, | will stand for 
the loss myself, ° Lafayette No. 477 


Pencils 


R if you prefer to buy the pencils yourself and secil them to the 

pupils direct, send me only $2.00, and I will immediately send 
you pencils and the Pencil Sharpener without the annonncement 
cards, and guarantee to refund your money if you are not satisfied 
with either. In this way you save forty cents and I save the 
expense of bookkeeping, correspondence, etc. 


TEL them about it and see how enthusiastic each pupil will be- 
come and how readily each will agrce to do his or her part to 
share in the use of this wonderful machine. 


HESE are the pencils. Four dozen of the celebrated 

Faber kind that cannot be bought for less than five 
cents each at any retail store. There is no better pen- 
cil made. It is possible that you may have been accus- ’ 
tomed to using a cheaper pencil. I know I did at one 
time, but I found out that a good five-cent pencil, like 
Lafayette No. 477, would outlast six or seven of the 
penny variety. 


ce New Era 


It is adjustable 
, table, or any 


is handsomely e 
Send this Coupon This pencil is ideal. The lead is just right, durable, and 
yet of amazing evenness and responsiveness. The wood 
is straight, fine red cedar of the kind we all so delight 
to feel under the edge of a knife. It is finely enameled 
in bright yellow, hexagonal in shape, red rubber eraser 
with knurled brass ferrule, full length, and every inch 
of it just the high-class five cent pencil you want. 


Don’t Delay 


As the supply of both pencils and Pencil Sharpeners 
appropriated for this advertising is necessarily limited— 
Send in to-day. Address: 


and made it to 





C. E. SMITH & CO., 450-4th Ave., New York 


Please send me the 4 dozen Johann Faber pencils 
which I will give to my pupilsto sell as per your plan. 
When sold I agree to send you $2.40 for which I am to 
receive the guaranteed New Era Pencil Sharpener. 


© give away, 


is to convert 


C. E. SMITH & CO. 


(Teachers’ Dept.) 
450 Fourth Avenue, 














New York City. 
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Bust and Hips 


Bust and hips are the two great 
points of difficulty in dress fit- 
ting. But the 


Hall-Borchert 


“‘Queen’’ 


Adjustable Dress Form 


Can duplicate your figure 
at bust and hips or at 
all other points, making 
dressmaking easy and all 
fitting correct. Kvery 
section of the ‘Queen’? 
adjusts independently, re- 
producing height, mea- 
surements, lines, and 
proportions of the women 
In the home and others. 
It saves hours of time, 
wear and tear on nerves, 
danger of mistakes, and 
is a necessity to every 
woman wlio sews. 


PPL iii ii iti tits 





Write today for Ilustra- 
ted Book showing forms 
for home use and for 
use in Sewing Classes. 
Ask for our Club Plan if 
interested. 


Hall-Borchert Dress Form Co., 


Dept. H, 30 West 32nd St., New York 
Dept. H, 163-171 North May St., Chicago 
Dept. H, 144 Tremont St., Boston 


, f 
Given to You 
Without Charge 


Sither of the articles shown here would 
cost you $8 or $10 at stores, We give 
you whichever one you 
y choose, with a $10 pur- 
chase of foods, 
toilet preparations and 
other household sup- 
ies (choicest quality, 
resh, pure) direct from 
us, the manufacturers, 
If youdon’t need these, 
there are 1700 other 
articles you can obtain 
the same way—furniture 
of all kinds, carpets, rugs, 
curtains, portieres, house 
furnishings, stylish new 
clothing, dress goods and 
others. All are given to 
you without extra charge— 
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soaps, 





Given witha 
$10 purchase of 
Larkin Products. 





YOU SAVE THEIR ENTIRE COST 


by LARKIN "322" 


Every one of our Products is guaranteed to 
satisfy. We make them in our own clean, 
wholesome factories and 
sell them direct to you, 
saving you the needless 
middleman expense. 
That is why we can 





zive you such big 
extra value. 


Sent at Once 
30 Days’ Trial 


We will gladly send! 
you at once $10 worth 
of our Products and 
anyarticle given there- 
with (all to be selected 








by you) on 30 days’ 
trial, no money in ad- 
vance. You, yourself, 
may be the judge of 
Larkin quality and ex- 
tra-value giving, 







Parlor 
Rocker 
1750. Given 
with a $10 purchase 
of Larkin Products, 


New Spring Catalog Free 


Describes our hundreds of money- 
Tells how to furnish your home 
Send coupon or 







Just off the press, 
saving offers in full 
and clothe yourself without expense. 
postal to nearest address. 


Ge Ge Ge ee ee ee ees ee ee 


| Larkin Co. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Chicago 
Peoria, Ml, 




















Send me, postage prepaid, your new Spring- ands 
Summer C atalog No. 38 
Name bibkecnas Spasihebaihcbeedeies ; enecancosuanne 
pA IOUS . ~<nscneressassssnsscctienees dsennebsnsonebibbentonndnanonctnaie _ 





G.V. 29 








Land of Dikes and Windmills 
(Continued from page 19) 


| themselves with an ordinary bridge. 

For good luck a stork was perched on 
the top of a house and one walked along 
the dike looking for frogs and other 
dainties. 

A dear little milk cart was made 
painted 
very wagyy tail harnessed to it. The 
cart was filled with diminutive milk cans 
covered with tin foil. 

A cow and baby calf grazed placidly in 
the meadow, and finally Kit and Kat, 
| the dear Dutch Twins, and their good 
mother, came to live in the village. 

These last were wee dollies dressed 
in quaint Dutch costumes, even to the 
odd wooden shoes (made from molding- 
clay). These figures added much to the 
scene and very much indeed to the chil- 
dren’s enjoyment. Indeed, to them these 
dolls became real people. And when 
one day a large crack appeared in the 
dike (from lack of water,) one little lad 
shouted, ‘‘A leak in thedike!’’ ‘‘A leak 
|in the dike!’’ and rushed to the dike, 
seized Kit and thrust the doll’s arm into 
the aperture, leaving him there until 
help was summoned. 

It was with deep regret that the chil- 
dren said good-by to the quaint little 
people of Holland, to travel with their 
teacher to other lands. 

Used with Pupils 


and 








‘The Dutch Twins,’’? Lucy Fitch Per- 
kins. 
“The Little Cousin Series ’’ (Holland). 


sig People and Little People,’’ Shaw. 
** Little Folks of Many Lands,’’ Chance. 
‘Little Folks of Far-Away Lands,’’ 

Whittum. 
‘‘Homes of 
Dutch). 


the World’s Babies’’ 


eacher’s 
Burton Holmes on Holland. 
Stoddard on Holland. 


‘Peeps at Many Lands”’ 
Beatrix Jungman. 


Rteading 
(Holland), 


Busy Work with a Purpose 
(Continued frome page 28) 


and label the picture ‘‘A Spring Con- 
cert." 

With two or three sheets of paper, 

make a little book. On the cover draw 
and color a duck. Write or print the 
title beneath, “The Story of a Little 

Duck,’’ and on the inner pages write the 

story. 
Draw a picture of 
schoolroom. 
Draw a picture of the left side of the 
schoolroom. 
Draw a picture of the right side of the 
| schoolroom. 
| Draw a picture of the back of the 
schoolroom. 

Write beneath the drawings which side 
of the room is represented. 

Draw a picture of a windmill. 

Write a list of the names of 
| grains that you know. 

Write a list of the things you ean buy 
in a hardware store. 

Write a list of the things you can buy 
at the creamery. 
| Write a list of phonograms (family 

names) on the board and let the children 
| add the initial letters and form words. 
Use *‘old, eck, ell, ill, ish, ip, at, ap, 
| an. 

Make a little colored paper basket or 
sew a raffia nest. Line it with cotton. 
Cut out and color a bird, a rabbit, a 
chicken or a butterfly, and paste one of 
these on the top of the nest. 

Write a story about your nest and the 
cutting. 


the front of the 


| 


all the 


| 
| 
| 








Many of our readers who suffer with bunious 
have taken advantage of the liberal offer made 
by the Foot Remedy Co,, Chicago, Ill, whose ad- 
vertisement appears on another page. ‘This con- 
cern, established for mure than 15 years, has been 
advertising ent i during that period, and it 
is well to remember that no concern can remain 
in business so long and advertise in good publi- 

cations like Normal Inustructor-Primary Plans 
unless their remedy is all they claim it to be, 

Among teachers, especially those who are com- 
pelied to remain upon their feet several hours 
| each day, foot troubles usually result ; but those 
' of our readers who previously suffered with sore 
feet and have written the Foot Remedy Company 
for their preparations are enthusiastic in their 
praise of these wonderful remedies. 

The liberal, free offer of the Foot Remedy Com- 
pany, 3525 W est 26th St., Chicago, Ill., should pre- 
vent any reader suffering another day without 
first writing them for their sample offer, and 
booklet wy, ommon Seuse on Foot Troubles” 
which is all muited free. 





blue, with a toy dog having a | 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





Seeds and Bulbs for School 
Children 


When one of the largest and most 


| prominent seedsmen of the country or- 
| ganizes a School Garden Department for 





; the purpose of supplying packets of 


seeds and bulbs for school gardens and 
to school children, it must be pretty 
evident that the school garden move- 
ment has taken deep hold. This is what 
has been done by John Lewis Childs of 
Floral Park, N. Y. 


His announcement | 


on another page tells that he will supply | 


flower and vegetable seeds at two cents 


a packet and flowering bulbs at two | 


cents each when ordered through a 
teacher or some person representing a 
school or club of school children. 


| 
It is not strange that Mr. Childs has 


taken up this work. Not only is he 
known the world over almost as a seeds 
man and bulb grower, but he has been 
in hearty sympathy with the school work 
and prominent in its up-building in his 
own community and in the State. With 
a flowerfield seed and bulb farm, 
to be the largest flower 
one ownership in the world, and with a 
country-wide seed and bulb business of 
immense proportions, he is well able to 
carry out this idea of furnishing children 
of the public schools the finest. of seeds 
and bulbs at trifling cost. It is this plan 
which he calls to the attention of our 
readers. 


The child grows and ripens ino an at 
mosphere of cheerfulness and the teach 
er’s function is to create such an atmos- 
phere. Repression is bad 
growth. 





The Perfect Tour 
To The 


California Expositions 


Provides For 


A choice of attractive itineraries 

A special private train 

Superior Accommodations and 
service 


Congenial traveling Companions 
Freedom from responsibility 
Moderate, all-inclusive cost. 
For circular with complete description 
Address : 
THE REX TOURS, 
1523 Marquette Building, 
Chicago 








ah 
We operate a 

iro Rall ours ree special plan of 
particular inter- 

est to) persons 

capable of organizing their own European Touring 
Parties by which the organizer secures his or her com- 
plete expenses EREE, You can easily organize a party 


with our help. We make all 

PHAM #22 ‘ments and furnish 
tour manager. Also tours to 
OURS: South America, Spain, the 
Riviera, Japan, Hawaii ‘und the hilippines, 

bor full particulars address 


Dept T, 805 South Reheeca St,, Pittshurgh, Pa. 


AGENTS Pair Silk Hose Free. State size f aad 
color. Beautiful line direct from mill. 
Good profits, Agents wanted. Write today, TRIP 

WEAR MILLS, Dept. eN, 112 so. 13th St, , PHILADELPHIA, — 


PLAY 


Send Stamp. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


MANUFACTURERS of high-class, exclusive elec- 
trical specialties, Want man or woman of proven abil- 
ity and unquestionable standing, familiar with big 
propositions, for General District Manager in all open 
territory. May require investment up to $500, Should 
net R000 to $6000 first year. State age and experience, 

THE STERLING CORPORATION, 
1276 West Third Street, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


TEACHERS Bi ui is 
Oi and Moist 
Water Color Sets, Stenciling Outfits and Stencils 


for blackboard decoration and childreti’s busy work. 
THE BELL CO.,, 5010 Tremont Ave., New York 


ARK’S FLORAL GUIDE— all about Flowers 


a Surprise Mixed Flower Seed Pkg., WO sorts, 4 1c 

Seed Coupon, and copy Park’s Fioral Magazine the 
oldest aud most popular Floral Magazine in the world, 
all for stamp. Don’t miss it. Geo. W. Park, LaPark, Pa, 














Acts, Entertainments, Lectures, Debates, 
9 Orations, Speeches, Essays, Poems Written, 
EK. L. GAMBLE, Playwright, East Liverpool, 0. 














at home tor a large Phila. firm; 
Ladies to Sew good money; steady work; no 
canvassing ; send stamped envelope for prices paid, 
UNIVERSAL CO.,, Dept. 24, Walnut St., Phila., Pa 





e have permanent positions with guaranteed sal- 
ary for a few capable teachers, Outdoor educa- 
tional work, Address, The Frontier Press Com 
pany, 810 Mutual Life Beilding, Buffalo, N.Y. 





said | 
garden under | 
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Send No Money—Free Trial 
10 YEAR GUARANTEE—l0c A DAY 


Todays Price — $38.00 
Former Price--$97.50—You Save $59.50 


The World’s Favorite 
Typewriter 


The Standard visi- 
ble Writer 


The No. 3 Oliver 


Every Feature— 
Full Equipment 
This is positively the greatest ty pewriter bargain 
ever offered, Its the kind of achance that cones 
butouce, Only 100 typewriters will be sold at 
this price. 
These 100 machines are perfect machines, obtain. 
eddrom the manufacturer—brand new equipment 
metal cover, ribbon, tools, instruction hook. 
practice paper, nothing extra to buy—just us 
perfect an outfit as if you paid $97.90, the catalog 


price. 

PRINTS IN SIGHT: 
Old style, blind typewriters that do not print in 
Sight are worth practically nothing, No one 
wants them, they are obsolete. The No, & Oliver 
prints in sight perfect, clear, clean letters, the 
best that ever came Jroma typewriter. 

EKASY TO LEARN: 
Spend ltainutes with the instruction book aud 
youccan write on it. 
Full standard size 





Universal Keyhoard—alblso- 


lutely the same model as used by the Jeading 
business houses of the world, 

TRY IT AT OUR RISK: 
Our offer is this: Wewill send you one of these 


splendid typewriters for 5 days tree trial, FLO. B. 
Chicago, Whenthe machine is delivered, you 
leave % with the express agent, who will hold it 
on deposit for ddays. Th you do not wish to k eep 
the typewriter, return it to (he express agent, 
who will zeturn the $5 and ship the type writer 


back tous and you owe Us nothing and are under 
no Obligation. 
Ifyou keep the typewriter, the express agent 


will send us the 8 as first PayInention Our sper 
Ob &45 





for spiritual | 


| more convermlent, 


ial €55.00 price, leaving a balance Which 
you agree to pay at the rate of $3 eaeh month for 
eleven months, Commencing one tonth Prom 
the date you receive the typewriter, You can 
pay several months’ ipstallments at oue time if 


We guarantee the typewriter for ten years avainst 
defect of matenalor workimanship. Ft will last 
| yvorta business lifetime, 
Mhatsallthereistoit novred tape ne salesmen 
no collectors. Wepive extra time on payments 
when necessary. Tt is simply understood that 
the title to the typewriter remains tious until you 
have paid for jt. Several hundred Chotusand 
people chose this typewriter as the best and you 
fetthesame quality, the same equipment and 


you pay a good deal less thas halt the amount 
they paid. 

W cure authorized distributors of the model No. % 
Oliver typewriters. We sell iore than amy 


pubtishers of 
up lo every 


other concern im the world. The 
this paper willtell you that we live 
Claim absolutely. 


Chis is certainly @ fine chance to vet a typewriter, 


Just think, a 897.50 value bor $85.00, payable $5.00 
alter trialband 83.00 a motth just lea day--you 
payas you use. Full equiptoent 0 year guar 
antler, 

Positively only 100 piaehines af thas prres 

lt is mot nee <sarv to write a letter. duet write 
your wane and address on the niarein of this 


pave, lear out theadvertisement and mail tlboday, 


UNITED STATES TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, 
Dept. 282, Federal Life Building Chicago, 

















© secure student 
Teachers Wanted (|) 
Big Commission. For Particulars address 
St. Louis Watchmaking School, St. Louis, Mo, 





Five bright capable ladies to travel, 
Teachers demonstrate, and sell dealers 3 $25 0 
$50 per week > railroad fare paid. 


GOODRICH DRUG CO., Omaha. Nebr., Dept. D. 


ddi 50 *ANNOUNCEMENTS $6)5() 
We In or INVITATIONS ial 
Two Envelopes for each, xpress paid. 100 calling 
cards, 50c. Printed and engraved si aim ples on request, 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO., Box A, Painesville, Ohio 


# ASS $60 WEEKLY 


Robinson Folding Bath Tub. Big sell 
little, no plumbing 
folds intoem all roll, Fu IHength 
than tin tubs, | Guarantee 2 - , 

y easily made. Writ 




















#4 
da 6 fe fr. 
Robingon Cabinet Mfg. Coy 781 Factories indy bp “tote, ‘oe 
100 copies made from your 
jeeown pen, t pe writer oF 


DUPLICATORS i rit 


we will send postpaid one No, 1. brinting surfice A? 


Ink and Sponge complete. atisfauetion. or mone; 

back. — SPECIAL OFFER TO WE: ACHERS york 

W, FISHER CO, 113 Amsterdam Ave,, NEW 
— 
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Kill The Hair Roo! 





te ny 
DD ‘Mahler PROVIDENC BK 
canna 


BILLY SUNDAY’S MESSAGE 


AUTHORIZED. Great Opportunity for man or wane 
to make $6.00 to $15.00 a day. a nusually libere = ba Se 
Spare time may be used, ulars and samples 


UNIVERSAL BIBLE HOUSE, 40 Winston Bldg. Philadelphia 


Park, 
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wanted, Harlem BP Ag Exchange 
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I Have a Contract Bucking so map Pode 


Want reliable men and women Ber in st.,.chicage 





B. WAVERLY BROWN, 752 N. 
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Teachers Worry 


because their best plans are 
hindered by backward pupils 
who retard the whole class. 

Teachers should always urge 
backward children to take 
Scott’s Emulsion after meals. 
It supplies important food ele- 
ments to nourish their bodies and 
brains; it enriches their blood, 
helps circulation and strengthens 
their faculties. 3) 

‘Private schools use it 
liberally. 


No Alcohol or Harmful Drugs. <2). 
SCOTT & BOWNE, BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 14-95 
FOOT COMFORT GUARANTEED 


In Simon’s EZ WEAR, Shoes 


For Men, Women, Children 
Soft, Stylish, Flexible model, 
new live rubber heels, Need no breaking in. 
Feel like an old shoe the minute you put 
them on, 11’S FREE. Catalog of over 500 
comfortable EZWEAR styles and self measurement 
lanks. WRITE TODAY 


The |. Simon Shoe, 1589 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


























1300 


Postpaid 





Young Man suit just for showing it to your 
friends? Lf youlive ina town smaller than 10.000, write 
BANNER TAILORING CO.,Dept. 985,Chicagoand 
get beautiful samples, styles and a wonderful offer, 





ly Patented Tune-a-Phone method hq 
makesit easy. Eliminates guess work, . 
Anyone can learn. A. D. Pope, Texas, 
made $82 first tendays. Course guar- ° 
anteed as represented. Diploma granted. Write for free book- 
let, graduate’s records, etc. 

Wes Bryant Scheo! of Piano Tuning, 423 Inst. Bldg. Battle Creek, Mich. 


\ BIG FLAG FREE 


for school or home, 8x5feet, 
genuine — bunting, fast 



















stripes sewed together. 
Given for selling 12 pekgs. Bluine at 
Me each, Write for Khuiine. 


BLUINE MFG. CO., 238 Mill St., Concord Jct., Mass. 





Beautiful gray,tan or oxford diagonal tweeds for 
man orwoman; cutto measure; heavily rub- 
herized, warranted absolute waterproof, 
seams sewed and cemented; no outside 
stitching; inlaid velvetcollar. Cata- 
log with 100 samples free onreceipt 
of home address, 
To introduce our new trim. 
med hat department we offer 
this stylish sailor; brim of 
genuine Swiss Ramie; crown of 
i snappy silk velvet and moire loop. A 
lue for Spring and sum- 
’ for ladies ly. Torpedo 
Rrand Mfg, Co,, Brookline, Mass, Dept,26 


A BEAUTY BATH FREE 


To introduce our famous Royal Bath Balmcin 
every locality will send trial package absolutely tree to 
diyone who has never used it. You don't know the 
fealluxury of a bath till you’ve tried this wonderful 
Preparation, Makes you Teel good allover, Beautifies 
theskin, Softens and whitens it. An oriental beauty 
secret, Soothing, healing, antiseptic, purifying. Write 
Jor Free package 3 also Free Beauty Book. Address 


ROYAL BALM CO., Box M.,Wittle Falls,N.Y. 
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ig heat reg. 

a Spring Cushion 
Pp » Makes its own heat— 

runs 41-2 hours without atten- 
tion. Als particulars about 
B® ourmew E-% Tailor’s tron. Hen 
hig seller, Write for territory, 
no matter where you live. 


Enterprise Tool & Metal W 


























‘ Dept. 16, 126 8. Clinton St., Chicayge 
re eee 

Debates, Orations Pa 

€ec eS pers, Special Articles,— 

9 on your selected) sub- 

jects. Expert service, 

Authors Research Bureau, 500 Fifth Ave. NewYork 

———e 


Sho 





SPEECHES, papers, to order, $2.00. Mss. revised, 
critivised, Expert staft.—Beverly-Crawford Bureau, Norton, Va 
° 


Reduce Your Flesh 


LET ME SEND YOU “AUTO MASSEUR” ON A 


40 DAY FREE TRIAL scx: 


SEXES 

So confident am I that simply wearing it will 
remove superfluous flesh that I mail it free, 
Without deposit. 
Speedily returning I know you will buy it. ‘ 
Try itat my expense. Write to-day. 


B, K, BURN 15 West 3th Street 


New York City. 


— 
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| plant from hot-beds and house-boxes. 


| 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
School and Home Garden Work | 


(Continued from page 33) 





Select site for garden. 

Test the soil for acidity. Study the 
kind of soil in the site selected, as sandy, 
loam, clay, humus, ete. 

Secure manures and phosphates—spade 
the garden. 

Begin planting peas, radishes, lettuce. 

Label everything as planted. 

Set strawberry plants. 

Plant early corn and beans. 

May 

Plant early potatoes. 

Sow summer lettuce. 


Sow radishes. 
When danger from frost is past trans- 





Plant cucumbers, squashes, melons, 


| late potatoes. 


Unlined 


colors, full number stars, | 


, state much of the work 


A$12 RAINCOAT FOR $6.37 


would you accept atailormade | 





| judgment in the selection of the site for 





| ceived—one hundred library books obtained. 

A little management on your part; a little work on the part of each pupil, 
and you will quickly have the best little library ever offered to the schools of 
this country. 


When you see your shapeliness | 





covering all Jines of school and home 
yvarden activities. 
gested that those undertaking the work 
send for one or more bulletins. 


in as far as is possible, should find ex- 
pression in this home garden work. 


home garden. 
work may be done by older pupils who 


June 


Spray melons, squashes, cucumbers, 
potatoes. 

Keep weeds out. 

Finish transplanting all seedlings. 

Set celery for winter use. 

Put frames and sash under cover. 

Cultivate continually. 

Marketing. 


July 


Continue cultivating. 
Pinch back melon and squash vines if 
they seem to run to vines. 
Spray for blight and insects. 
Marketing. 
Make frames for tomato vines. 
August 


Sow peas, lettuce and turnips for win- 
ter use. 

Dig early potatoes. 

Watch for blight on cucumber and po- 
tato vines. 


Marketing. 
The activities for each month will 


vary according to the locality. The 
above are about right for the’ usual Con- 
necticut seasons. North or south they 
will be later or earlier as the case may 
be. 


SCHOOL GROUNDS 


there not room to 
in detail. <A 
few suggestions must suffice. It is well 
to establish a few perennials on the 
school grounds as they need little care 
and blossom early. Among those best 
suited for this are tulips, crocuses, hya- 
cinths, and some self-seeding flowers as 
rose moss, poppies, morning glories and 
wild cucumbers. In addition the sys- 
tematic planting of trees, shrubs and 
vines for the school yard is an excellent 
thing and should be encouraged. 
MARCH SUGGESTIONS 
It is not necessary to give details as 
the teacher may secure Farmers’ Bul- 
letins published by the Government and 


In this article is 


It is especially sug- 


It is important that the children use 


their home gardens. 
All the school work and experiments, 


Our 
teachers make an occasional visit to each 
art of this visiting 





| paper. 


| expenses and receipts are recorded. The 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 





visit the homes of other children and ad- ! 
vise as to the work. 

In the schools of one rural town out of 
about two hundred fifty children over 
one hundred annually manage the home 
garden work. There are rather more 
girls than boys included in this number 
of gardeners. In the villages it is com- 
mon to obtain permission to place .gar- 
dens on vacant lots. The work done on 
these has often caused much surprise. 

It is expected that all children will 
have their seeds on hand by March, if 
possible, and bring a few of each to 
school for testing purposes. In each 
case a record of results should be made. 
It is best, also, that samples of the soil 
from each proposed home garden be 
brought to school for examination and 
for test for acidity with blue litmus 


Most of the pupils keep a note-book 
in which important data, dates, time, 


idea of note-books is excellent and should 
be encouraged as much as possible. It 
is not wise to make it compulsory as 
some pupils will be deterred thereby 
from entering the home garden work. 


A One-Teacher School 


Outwardly the little schoolhouse which 
I reached at the end of the day was not 
different from many others, but once in 
the presence of the schocl I was con- | 
scious that it had a quality and person- | 
ality all its own. I found upon inquiry 
that the teacher had chosen to stay ina 
‘‘rural school’’ rather than go to the vil- 
lage or city. And while the children 
were not noticeably unlike those of other 
schools, there seemed to be an unusually 
alert interest and a certain school spirit | 
and pride. The teacher was relating 
the ‘‘lessons,’’ as closely as possible to 
the ‘‘life’’ in the world about. There 
was regret expressed that some collec- 
tions made by the pupils were not fresh, 
but a boy, called at random, could tell 
just how many varieties of leaves and 
fruits had been found in that neighbor- 
hood. I asked to have sent to Albany 
an example of the work done by the pu- 
pils, particularly such as would show | 
their acquaintance with the miracles of 
change which are constantly wrought by 
the seasons before the eyes of those who 
live in the country. One of these stud- 
ies has just come and the Commissioner 
regrets that he has not the space tor 
its publication. It consists of an essay 
on ‘‘The American Elm,’’ beginning, 
‘‘Not far from our school,’’ and ending, 
after many pages of well written, ac- 
curately spelled and skilfully illustrated 
manuscript, with references to highest 
authorities on the hostile elm leaf bee- 
tle, and is accompanied by an elm tree 
exhibit; all of which is now to be seen in 
the State Education Building. There is 
no irremediable reason why every school 
should not be as happy a center of life 
as that school in which a single devoted, 
resourceful mind was leading even the 
roughest boys ‘‘to look up,’’ that school 
in which, to borrow a phrase from the 
neighboring column, the children’s minds 
were being fired ‘‘the way her own was 
fired.”’—John Finley, Commissioner of 
Education, New York. 





Patience and strength are what we 
need; an earnest use of what we have 
now; and all the time an earnest discon- 
tent until we come to what we ought to 
be.~-Phillips Brooks. 








BOOKS FOR BUTTONS 


THE INSTRUCTOR SCHOOL LIBRARY NO. 1 
limp cloth binding. 


Price $10.00. Every 


contains 100 little volumes in 
school should have it. 


HERE IS AN EASY WAY TO GET IT: 
We will send you a supply of Library Buttons. 


Your pupils will sell them for dimes. 
A Book for Each Dime—one hundred 


buttons ‘sold—one hundred dimes. re- 


Your school will want these books; we want you to have them and will cheer- | 


fully co-operate with you. 


| 4081 W. Chestnut St., Louisville, Ky. 
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How To Buy 
A Piano 


After you have made a "a 





thorough investigation 
of the different meth- 
ods of selling pianos 
just figure what a 
can save if you buy 
direct from the factory. 
Remember, a retailer has large 
expenses in selling a piano, be- 
SSX“ Ssides his profit. You can save 
all of this at our facory. 
We make as fine pianos as are manufactured any- 
where, and we sell direct to the homes. We never sell 
through dealers or agents, but we will give their 
profits to you. A . 

The Adler Piano received the highest award at the 
National Conservation Exposition at Knoxville in 1913. 

You can try an Adler Piano in your home free. You 
can put it to any test and make any comparison you 
desire. You do not obligate yourself to purchase. 
Ship it back at my expense if you are not more than 
satisfied to keep it. 

My plan of selling direct from the factory saves you 
$100 to $150. If it is not convenient to pay cash, you 
can use my strictly confidential **Charge Account Plan’’ 
whereby you can pay in small] amounts to suit you, 
and without interest. 


Send No Money In Advance y 


Send today for free catalog showing you pictures and 
rices of Adler Pianos. Select the style you would 
ike to try, and it wil —_ 

be sent to you free. 
No matter whetheryou 
are thinking of buying 
an instrument now or 
some time in_the fu- 
ture, you will want 
this handsome cat- 
alog so as to know 
all about the fair- 
est, squarest 
and most liberal 
piano buying 
proposition you 
ever heard of. 
Every pianoguar- 
anteed for 26 years 
backed by my mil- 
lion dollar factory. 
A postal today g 
will bring my® 
ps fn book and 
selling plan. 


C.L. ADLER, Pres., Adler Mfg. Co. 



































2 in, 
240% 


‘$2.45 


LET US SEND YOU THIS 


SWITCH Peovac, 


PROVAL 


We open accounts with respon 
sible women everywhere and 
ship goods prepaid ou approval 
—nho pay unless satisfied, 


WAVY SWITCHES 
$1.45 










STRAIGHT SWITCHES 





Send longsumpleof your hairand 
deseribe article souwant. Wewill 
send prepaid ON APPROVAL, If 
sou find it perfectly satisfactory 
and @ bargain, remit the price. 
If not, return to us, Rare, peeul- 
iar and ywray shades cost a little 
more; usk forestimate. Write for 
our NEW HATR BOOK TODAY. 
Paris Fashion Co., Dept. 19%, 209 State St., Chicago 





with 688 Genuine stamps, incl. Kho 
Stamp A lbum desia, Conyo (tiger), Chins (dragon 


Tasmania (landscape), Jamaica (waterfalls), etc. 106. 


List Free, We Buy Stamps. HUSSMAN STAMP €O., St. Louis, Mo, 
TAR A MAIL-ORDER BUSINESS AT HOME. 

[ did. Took in $124,594.03 last year. 

Free particulars tell how I'll start you, Address 
ROBINSON, 219 Woodruff. TOLEDO, 0. 


Ge FREE ¢4RINcs 


3 Order 12 pkgs. 
SIGNET Eye Needles, Easily sold Re foe 








yours. No 
money needed. . GLOBE 
CO., Dept. B, 045, Greenville, Pa. 








DEBATES AND ESSAYS OUTLINED-—#1.00 each 
subject. Other help for Teachers on special terms, 


P. S. HALLOCK, Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 





Your name & address 


100 Envelopes printed on the corner 30¢ postpaid 


Samples free. D. 1. BRENEISA, Wheeler, Indiana 


PEACE 10c. 


RING 


Sterling Silver Peace Ring, handsomely 
engraved, exquisitely finished, Dove 
is embossed, and the word *PEACE"'is engraved on beau- 
tifully enameled blue background. Similar rings sell in stores 
at $1.00 and up. To introduce our New HUlustrated 
Catalog, t!¢ finest ever published, we will send one of these 
charming Peace Rings upon receipt of 10 cents in silver or 
stamps. Be sure and send size of ring you wear, 


LYNN & CO., 48 Bond Street, New York, N. Y. 


LADIES Make shields at home. #10 per 100. No 
Canvassing, Send stamped-addressed en- 
velope yor particulars, bLureka Co,, Dept. 22, Kalamazoo, Mich, 
and inventive ability 


Men of Ideas should write for new 


Lista of Needed Inventions,”’ “Patent Buyers’? and 
“*How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.” Advice Free, 
RANDOLPH & CO,, Patent Attorneys, Dept, 54 Washington, D.C, 


PLAYS 

















and EFEntertain- 


Catalogue Free. 


Speakers, Dialogues 


ments, 


| Ames Publishing Company, Dept. Il. Clyde, Ohio. 


No expense involved except for a postage stamp for use in ordering buttons 


which should be ordered on blank printed on page 72 where you will also find 
full information, description of the books, ete. 








HIGH GRADE SPECIMENS 7.63 Sunche 


25 Cents, Prepaid, Box 105, BUFORD, NORTH DAKOTA 


























































A 


by the pupils. 


shown in illustration, 


for further reading which 


schools throughout the country. 


solute assurance that you are not only securing the best from this series but the best 


obtainable at a moderate price. 


It is the theory of the publishers that a pupil can be more casily induced to read 
several small books than one Jarge one ; that through reading these small books the habit Vz: 


price. These books, 


The Instructor Literature 


Series 


The Instructor School Library No. 1 


100 Volumes in Limp Cloth--$10.00 


SET of one hundred books, selected from the Instructor Literature Series, bound 
cloth, and put up in substantial cloth covered box, having hinged top and hinged drop front, as 
The library is accompanied by a record book (64 pages with limp 
cloth covers) to be used by the teacher in keeping a record of books drawn and returned 
In this book there is a separate page for the name of each pupil thereby enabling 
the teacher to tell at a glance the number of books each one has read and to make suggestions 
will be most valuable to the pupil. 
record will enable the teacher to inspire those who are backward in this line by comparing their 
record with others and in some cases to apply needed restraint to the few who are prone to read 
too hastily andin a merely superficial manner. 

This unique little library affords the greatest variety of good literature in a substantial form 
ever offered to the schools of this country at a popular 
nearly 300 titles constituting the Instructor Literature Series, represent what are regarded as_ the 
titles best adapted to general reading by pupils. 
by State, Coynty and City Superintendents generally and is in use in thousands of 
You can place these books in your schools with ab- 


Many times, also, this individual 


selected from 


is endorsed 


in limp 


the 







of reading good literature can be most easily formed and cultivated ; that by, devoting nn wi 


such time as is available to reading these small books a much wider range of information 


will be obtained than by devoting the same time to reading large books. 


The One Hundred Titles Comprising the Instructor School Library No. 1. 


38 *Adventures of a Brownie (2) 109 
53 *Adventures of a Little Waterdrop 151 
180 “Aladdin and Ali Baba, Story of (5) | 211 
201 *Alice’s First Adventures in Wonder 9 
land (4) | 356 

202 “Alice’s Further Adventures in Won 20 
derland (4) 17 

2 *Boone, Daniel, Story of (4) 186 
59 *Boston Tea Party, Story of (3) 160 
72 *Bow Wow and Mew Mew (2) 56 
200 “Child of Urbino (5) 29 
152 *Child’s Garden of Verses (2) 199 
75 *Coal, Story of (4) 37 
54 *Columbus, Story of (3) 95 
77 *Cotton, Story of (4) 192 
183 “Dog of Flanders, A (5) 182 
27 *Bleven Fables from Aesop (1) 147 
205 *Eyes and No Eyes and the Three 8 
Giants (4) 31 

6 *Fairy Stories of the Moon (1) 172 
44 *Pamous Early Americans (3) 12 
179 *Plag, Story of the (5) 177 
217 *Florence Nightingale, Story of (5) 209 
73 *Four Great Musicians (6) 287 
132 *Franklin, Story of (3) 128 
165 *Gemila, the Child of the Desert (3) 5 


The numbers before the titles refer to the Instructor Literature Series from which the 





*Gifts of the Forest (6) 

*Gold Bug, The (8) 

‘Golden Fleece, The (6) 

*Golden Touch, The (5) 

“Goody Two Shoes (3) 

“Great Stone Face, The (7) 
*Greek Myths (3) 

*Heroes from King Arthur (5) 
*Heroes of the Revolution (6) 
*Indian Children Tales (4) 
*Indian Myths (1) 

“Jackanapes (5) 

*Jack and the Beanstalk (2) 
*Japanese Myths and Legends (4) 
*Jean Valjean, Story of (7) 

*Joan of Arc, Story of (4) 

*King Arthur, Story of (7) 

‘King of the Golden River (5) 
*Kitty Mittens and Her Friends (1) 
*Labu the Little Lake Dweller (4) 
*Legend of Sleepy Hollow (6) 
*Legends of the Rhineland (3) 
*Lewis and Clark Expedition (6) 
*Life in Colonial Days (5) 
*Lincoln, Speeches of (8) 
‘Lincoln, Story of (4) 


164 
79 
36 

166 

248 

149 

106 





25 
104 
188 

18 
184 
116 
231 
227 
285 

32 
136 


46 


ERE GEE 


a EMER PR Bee 





*Little Brown Baby (5) 

‘Little New England Viking, A (1) 
*Little Red Riding Hood (2) 
*Louise of the Rhine (3) 

*Makers of European History (4) 
*Man Without a Country, The (7) 
*Mexico, Story of (5) 
*Miraculous Pitcher, The (6) 
*Mother Goose Reader (1) 
*Napoleon, Story of (6) 

*Nature Myths (3) 

*Nurnberg Stove, The (5) 

*Old English Heroes (6) 

*Oregon Trail, The (7) 

*Our Animal Friends (3) 
*Panama and the Canal, Story of (6) 
*Patriotic Stories (1) 

*Peeps into Bird Nooks, I. (4) 
*Peeps into Bird Nooks, II. (5) 
*Pied Piper of Hamelin, The (6) 
‘Pilgrims, Story of the (3) 
*Poems Worth Knowing, I. (3) 
*Poems Worth Knowing, II. (5) 
*Poems Worth Knowing, III. (7) 
*Poems Worth Knowing, IV. (8) 
*Puss in Boots and Cinderella (3) 


books are taken. 


| 29 
= 

| 50 
| 250 
| oa 


212 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 24 
| 299 


Rab and His Friends (6) 
Reynard the Fox (3) 
“Rhyme and Jingle Reader (1) 
Rip Van Winkle (6) 
‘Robin Hood, Story of (5) 
*Robinson Crusoe, Story of (3) 
*Silk, Story of (5) 
*Slavery, Story of (6) 
‘Sleeping Beauty and Other Stories 
(3) 
*Stories of Heroism (6) 
*Stories of Time (5) 
*Stories of the Stars (4) 
“Story of the Aeneid (7) 
*Story of Little Nell (6) 
*Story of the Iliad (7) 
‘Sunbeam, Story of a (1) 
*Tales from Shakespeare (7) - 
*Tara of the Tents (4) 
‘The Chinese and Their Country (6) 
*Three Golden Apples (6) 
*Tolmi of the Tree-Tops (4) 
*Washington, Story of (5) 
*What I Saw in Japan (6) 
*William Tell, Story of (6) 
*Wings and Stings (2) 


The numbers following the (itles indicate the grading, 


Let Your Pupils Get This Library For Your School 


Our Plan is Easy—Read Carefully 


We will send to any teacher, on request, and without any expense whatever 
100 «‘Library Buttons” on which is printed **For Our School Library.” 
These are to be distributed among your pupils who will have no difficulty in dis- 
posing of them at ten cents each to their parents and friends. 


Send the proceeds ($10.00) to us and we will immediately for- 
ward to you, transportation charges prepaid, the 100 volume In- 

structor School Library described above, 

Before distributing the buttons, explain the plan clearly 
to your pupils and tell them that they can help you to 

secure this valuable little library of intéresting and in- 
by merely selling the 100 


You will be surprised at the eagerness 


%, 
‘ S, structive books 
* wn buttons. 
gZ 
< 
¢ 
couPON *4. 
% 


GENTLEMEN : x 
Please send me by \. @ 
return mail the 100 % 


Library Buttons to be Ss 
sold by my pupils at Ten % 
Cents Each and the proceeds % 


sent to you in full payment of 
The 100 Volume Instructor 
School Library, the transportation 
charges on which will be prepaid, 


BUTS OLS... ossie00s< pupils in my school. 
PRI so 006-0 v0 5050060 0000605005000000 9000095 
Di cetees pcek cc acheshachseesaber State.... 
RT Pe Perrerrer rer rrr tre: 


4 


with which they will undertake the work, and 
before you realize it, the necessary money will 
be in your hands. 
Everyone in the community will want to 
be indentified with this most commendable 
school enterprise and no one will hesitate 
to pay the small amount necessary to 
procure the button which will asso- 


Popularity and Helpfulness 

Wherever children have had access to these books they have eagerly read_ title 
after title, easily reading two or three volumes a week and thereby gaining much 
These little books are concise, rich in infor- 


information regarding: several subjects. 
mation, entertaining, and many of them fascinating. 





Button. 


appcarance, 








The above is a repro- 
duction of the Library 


The letters are 
white on a background 
of light blue giving it a 
very neat and attractive 


variety of matter supplied. 








ciate them with the movement. 
If your school is in a rural district 


* 
o> 


\ 


o 
\ 2 
e& 


S 


where it might be impossible to sell the 
required number of buttons and if you 
are interested in securing’ the Li- 


brary we shall be.pleased to sug- 
gest other ways and means by 
which youcan raise the neces- 
sary funds. Do not  hesi- 
tate to write us. 


Published 
Jointly 


% by 


F. 
HALL & McCREARY, 434 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 





Later came ‘‘Shadow ‘Time’’ 


An examination of the list of titles will at once convince you of the great 
It will be noticed that while there is a reason- 
able amount of merely pastime reading the greater part is informational. 

The grading is necessarily elastic and many of the titles are equally 
as well suited to the grade above and below as to the one in which it is 
assigned. This is particularly true of the titles in the second, third and 
fourth grades, and those in the fifth and higher grades are, for the most 
part, equally suited to pupils of the fifth grade and above. **The Story of 
Time,”’ assigned to the 6th grade, is as well suited to 5th, 7th and 8th 
grades; and this title as well as many others could be read with interest 
and profit by high school pupils and even the teachers. 
pages, briefly yet interestingly, how time has been reckoned for centuries 
from the period when the Sun alone was relied upon, when noon was the 
“sixth hour’? and no attempt made to closely reckon time at night. 
by long and careful study the Egyptians began ‘‘telling time’? by the Stars 
as well as by the Sun and then came the 24 hours of our present day. 
in which the Sun-dial is used; 


It tells in a few 


linally 


then the 


**Water-clocks,”? ‘*Candles,’’ ‘‘Bells’? and ‘*Sand Glasses,”’ and finally Clocks and 
Watches, The closing chapters treat of ‘Standard ‘Time’? and ‘*The Calendar. 
This is a most interesting title, fascinating to the last line, and brimful of informa- 


tion, and yet no more so than other titles of an informational nature. 


No one can 


read *“*The Story of Time” without wanting to read other titles and the habit will 
quickly be acquired and the books read as no others in your library ever have been. 

You will surely want this Library for your school and your pupils will be eager? 
to help secure it. Give them the opportunity by signing and returning to us at 
once the coupon which appears in the corner of this advertisement. 


A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y- 
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How to Recognize Children’s 
Transmissible Diseases 
(Continued from page 42) 


In the toilets daily disinfection should 
pe practised in the manner just indicated. 

Deodorizers in toilets are perfectly 
worthless as far as disinfection is con- 
cerned and if a toilet is kept clean a de- 
odorizer will be unnecessary. 

A deodorizer indicates careless house- 
keeping in most cases. 

Finally, let the rural teacher watch 
carefully for signs of contagious diseases 
gnd when they are observed, send the 
child home with a note of explanation. 
A little care in this matter will not only 
gave children from much unnecessary 
sickness and the parents from expense, 
but will greatly increase the average 
daily attendance and school efficiency. 


AUTHOR’S NOTE: ‘The teacher should write 

to the United States Bureau of Education at 
Washington for references concerning School 
Hygiene, It will also be useful to the teacher 
to obtain the publications on Contagious Dis- 
esesofthe Department of Public Health in the 
the State im which she lives. 


How We Study Latin America 
(Continued from page 43) 


epushed to the limit. He must be sure 
ys to Mexico, Cuba, Brazil, Argentina 
and Chile: more is desirable. 

One is likely to teach more city names 
than the children need to remember. 
Just now Mexico and Vera Cruz are 
asy. Havana, Rio Janeiro and Buenos 
Ayres are most worthy. Para, Monte- 
video, Valparaiso and Santiaga, Callao 
and Lima, Guayaquil and Quito are 
dearly desirable. I doubt if special 
efort should be made in the fourth grade 
tofix more. Just three rivers and their 
plains; One mountain system by name, 
jutnonames of peaks required; Cape 
Horn and the Straits of Magellan, the 
Isthmus of Panamaand its canal; but no 
coast names between. 

Finally whatever fourth grade pupils 
learnof Latin America should be wsed in 
succeeding grades. It recurs as a basis 
forfeatures of the history of America 
and the United States as taken in the 
sixth and seventh grades. In the study 
of current events there is opportunity 
forevery higher grade to recall fourth 
grade work with Latin America. All 
teachers should do their part to lay a 
foundation for future sympathetic coop- 
eration and intimate commercial rela- 
tions between our country and Latin 
America, and fourth grade children 
should learn enough about our southern 
neighbors to make Spanish a popular 
study in the high schools of commercial 
centers, 


A Little Dutch Boy and Girl of 
Old New York 


(Continued from page 47) 


the governor. He reached down his big 
knotted hand and absently fingered one 
of the flaxen ringlets that had escaped 
{om her cap as usual. 

‘I would rather be carried out dead,”’ 
said the brave old soldier, who thought it 
the greatest disgrace in the world to 
aul down his country’s flag. 

Then the good dominie put his hand on 
Me governor’s shoulder. It was note- 
worthy that neither he nor the children 
Were afraid of Old Silver Leg in spite of 
sfiery rages, Dominie Megapolensis 
set forth that New Amsterdam was en- 
Urely encompassed and hemmed in by 
o that they had not enough sol- 
ts to make it possible to repel an at- 
ne and that the whole city had united 
‘signing a petition for surrender. 

would rather be carried to my 
save,” said the governor again. Then 
it looked down at Anneke and the other 
children, 
Better that I should suffer than 
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they,”” he said. ‘*1 will surrender the 
city.’’ 

So at eight o’clock the next Monday 
morning Old Silver Leg stumped out of 
the fort at the head of his little band of 
soldiers and led them down to the wharf 
where they took ship for Holland, for a 
part of the terms of surrender was that 
the Dutch soldiers should be carried back 
to their own country. Heinrich and 
Anneke and all the other children of the 
colony were there to see the embarking. 








“‘Hurrah!’’ cried Heinrich, swinging 
his cap. But when he saw the old gov- 
ernor’s face the cheer died on his lips. 

“‘Anneke,’’ he whispered in awed 
tones, ‘‘Old Silver Leg’s eyes are all red. 
He has been crying. I’ll wager he hates 
this the worst of anything he ever did 
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Complete First Aid Instructor 





The Johnson's First Aid Chart is the most complete 
First Aid Instruction Chart that has ever been issued. 


anatomical designs which cost over $3000.00. 





in his life.’’ 

“I hate it too,’’ whispered Anneke | 
back. ‘‘I almost wish we had not 
asked him to surrender.’? She turned | 
her eyes away from the marching sol- | 
dierg and they lighted on the flag flying 
over the fort, that new English flag with | 
the cross of St. George where their own 
dear Dutch banner had always flown be- 
fore, and suddenly tears came to her 
eyes too. 

‘*We’re English,’’ she cried with a lit- 
tle catch in her voice. “Just think, 
Heinrich, we’re not Dutch any more. 
We’re English. ’’ 

‘“‘The English have some fine new sub- 
jects,’’ said a handsome young British 
officer, gallantly touching his cap as he 
caught the glance of a pretty Dutch 
maiden. ‘‘A thriftier, healthier, cleaner 
looking set of people I never saw.’’ | 





(To be continued) 


Politeness to Pupils 


The longer I teach the more thoroughly 
I become convinced that the teacher who 
is on the best social terms with her chil- 
dren obtains the best results, and not she 
who dares not relax her dignity long 
enough to give a smile or a pleasant 
word. Still less she who treats them as 
if she could not place any confidence in 
them, and even forgets herself at times, 
so far as to say ‘‘ You are lying to me,’’ 
‘‘Now don’t lie,’’ ete., as I have heard on 
more than one occasion. 

Twice today I have seen my theory 
brought into practice. In the first case, 
a boy who last year was pronounced a 
disagreeable fellow, entered the room; 
was: pleasantly greeted by his teacher 
and engaged in a short conversation 
about a social event. Only a few sen- 
tences were exchanged, and as he turned 
away she asked, ‘‘Can I do anything for 
you, Harry?’’ ‘‘Nothing, thank you;”’’ 
and that ‘‘rude boy’’ went to his seat 
feeling like a man and a gentleman, and 
to my certain knowledge that teacher 
never complains of rudeness from him. 

In the second case a bright boy just 
beginning the study of history, came to | 
his teacher with a simple little story of 
Penn's dealings with the Indians—stale 
to her, no doubt, but fresh and new to 
him. She appreciated that fact, and he 
was received just as he had expected to 
be, with a bright smile and a hearty in- 
terest in what interested him. She sent 
him away with a face wreathed in smiles, 
and he will feel a real desire to find new 
facts for a teacher who shows apprecia- 
tion of his efforts. I mentally resolved 
that hereafter if I felt no interest in 
those old, new things I would assume it, 
feeling that the ‘‘end would justify the 
means.’’ But I contend further that the 
teacher who can feel no pleasure in the 
pleasures of her pupils has stayed too 
long in the schoolroom, and should step 
aside and make room for those of gen- | 
tler hearts and sweeter tempers, who will | 
treat pupils as reasonable beings and in- 
spire a perfect confidence and respect. — | 
School Moderator. 








Selfishness and greed are the seeds of 
war. We should teach better things in 
our schools. 





oe 
e We want one teacher in each lo- 
For Your Time cality to take subscriptions for 
© Normal Instructor-Primary 


Plans, Wherever you find a school teacher not now a subscriber you will be 


' Subscription blanks, etc. 


almost, sure to receive a subscription, for Normal Instructor-Primary Plans is | 
publi zed as the largest, most complete and most helpful educational journal 
ished. A copy of Poems Worth Knowing is given free to each person 





bscribing and this is of great assistance in securing subscriptions. Ask for 


. 


3 

It is a handsome work of art in ten colors made from 
The chart is physical, anatomical and practical First 

Aid. All of the important phases of injuries including ; 

bleeding, fractures, etc., are shown in full colors suitable for $ 

class room work or for lecturers. 3 

The back of the chart contains both text matter and ; 

illustrations in black and whité making it a complete guide 

by picture and text for all forms of First Aid work. 
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use it for instruction purposes or for the practical applica 
tion of First Aid in emergencies. 


To readers of the Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 
Johnson’s First Aid Chart, complete, will be sent, delivery 


‘This chart can be commended to teachers who may 
charges paid, for $3.00. 


JOHNSON & JOHNSON, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
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Every Home Has Room 
for a Collection of 
Fruit Trees and Plants 











Wie 








O introduce our trees and plants in the homes of the readers of 

Normal Instructor-Primary Plans we are offering a special 
- collection of trees and plants all budded on the best imported 
- French Stock, and guaranteed true to name of the following valu- 
- able varieties suitable for planting in all sections: 





16 FRUIT TREES AND PLANTS FOR $1.00 
1 Seckel Pear 1 Niagara Grape 1 Elberta Peach 
1 Bartlett Pear 1 Concord Grape 1 Niagara Peach 
1 Abundance Plum 1 McIntosh Apple 
1 Burbank Plum 1 Delicious Apple 
1 Montmorency Cherry 1 English Morello Cherry 
4 St. Regis Everbearing Raspberry Plants 
All strictly first-class stock, and trees 2 year, 4 to 5 feet high. 
16 TREES AND PLANTS ALL FOR $1.00 























Trees, Shrubs, Roses, 10c Each 


Everything needed to beautify your home and garden, direct from 
nursery to you at one price, 10c. ONE MILLION FRUIT and ORNAMEN- 
TAL TREES AND SHRUBS to be sold under positive guarantee of first 

- class stock, true to name, free from disease, or your money refunded 
without question. We can give highest bank reference. Illustrated cata- 
log, listing our, big variety and nothing over 10c, sent PREE on request. 







Pomona Ten Cent Nurseries Inc. 
162 Granger Avenue, Dansville, N. Y. 





Dansville and vicinity is recognized as the great- 

est growing center of nursery productsin the United 

Fd States if not in the world, and the proprietors of the 

Pomona Nurseries are one of the largest and most 

successful concerns engaged in this great enterprise. 

[t is a pleasure to recommend them to our readers, 
F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING Co, 
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Two Books That Should 
Home and Schoolroom in 


Be in Every 
the Country 





os. 


a 1, 
SS 1, 





Poems of 


eaceandWar) Aopiticn BY W. J. BEEC 


book contains the finest col 
Poems ever assembled. 


ment. One hundred and twent 








The timely and interesting natu 











desirable book to possess. It is 
for any occasion, 


books for this purpose at 





who desire fine various times. 


Price, 25c Per Copy. 


A Notable Collection of the Choic- 
est and Best Poems Ever Ul iritten. 


OMPILED BY GRACE B, FAXON. 
sure to please both young and old for it contains 


secured in no other single volume. ‘The work is 
life-long remembrance, 
parts, 
“Poems Worth Knowing” 
128 pages printed on India egy shell hands¢ 
Verde Onyx 
an attractive box with ribbon book mark. 


paper, 


teacher's library, both for use and for enjoyment. Not 
he procured for gifts to pupils or to friends, 


Price, 25c Per Copy. 
Quantity Orders May be Made up Including Both Titles 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 


There are 
the book, selected with an eye as to their quality and senti- 


artistic taste displayed in its production, make 
This will e: 


the book may be had in quantities makes it especially useful for this. 
sired for vifts, why not make up a club order and secure the dozen rate? 
hook has ribbon book-mark and is supplied in neat individual box. 


Five Copies $1.00. $2.20 Per Dozen. 


POEMS WORTH KNOWING 


A book that 


gems of poetry which are most sought for and which can be 
exactly 
what the title claims—every poem in the book is worthy of 
The contents are divided into four 
each part being adapted to readers of different ages. 
‘s identical in design and appear- 
ance with its companion book “Poems of Peace and War.” 


covers with illuminated title and is put up in 
It is a collection 
which will be enjoyed by every lover of real heart poetry. 


Dansville, N. Y. 
— eenpananestmmaersie | 


, Poems of Peace and War 


AA Compilation of Soul-Stirring 
Selections From the Best Writers 


HER. This new and timely 
lection of Peace and War 
about eighty poems in 


y-eight pages, beautifully 


printed on India egg shell paper, and handsomely bound in 
Verde Onyx Covers with title and cover design in colors. 


re of its contents and the 
it a most 
also a valuable gift book 
specially appeal to teachers 

The small price at which 
If not de- 
Kach 





Poems Worth 
Knowing 


is 
the 


me 














It should be in every 
ling more appropriate could 


Five Copies $1.00. $2.20 Per Dozen 


if Desired at Prices Quoted 














if You Own a Camera and 


in This 
We Make a Specialty of 


The Development of Films 
Making Prints trom them 
Making Photographic Post- 
ecards from any subject by reproduc- 
ing from the original photo, 
T joyable recreation but is robbed 
of halfits pleasure if one has to 
develop their own films and do the 
Pother work necessary to secure the 
finished picture, The facilities at the 
command of the amateur photog- 
rapher do not always permit of first 


class work and consequently the re- 
sults are not all that could be desired, 


AKING PICTURES is a most en- 


pleasure to be able to say that our exceptional facilities enable 


SCHEDULE OF RATES 
Prices for Developing Spool Films 


214 x3"4 or smaller......... 


Enjoy Taking 


Pictures, You Will Be Interested 
Advertisement. 





Over One Hundred Thousand Satisfied Customers send their orders to us regularly, and it isa 


us to fill all orders promptly. 


The materials used in our photographic work are the best obtainable. 


Prices for Printing 


Azo Prints Unmounted 








We have the very best facilities for making Knlargements fi 


he obtained in sizes and at prices listed below: 


KIZL BLACK AND WHITE SEPIA 





[eee E. Hulbert, Mgr. Art Dept, F. A. Owen Pub. 


You would doubtless prize enlargements of some of your most valued negatives, 


are 
mounts of good quality, unless otherwise ordered. 


PREIS SS ERAS HILOND 6 po chs scnsecsosabeosdpnnancaunetster 10c 27 1144, 3x44 33 GX3) SC 
Any 10 or 12 exposure film..:..............0ssee00cecc0e ldc Hy 37445 NNSA ~acaneelente 
Prices for Developing Film Packs Post Cards 
RO SIGE OT PUAN ON. 65.nsessosvsssnieensosoosenehaae 25¢ Reproduced from Any Photo 
Size 34 x44 or larger........:.....cccecccsessseeensceee DOG FUtGt DOROM-r»+0rarecveeesonccvsserassossees soneorn 50¢ 
Dhabes leny' at ow oe Each Additional Doz. “Same Negative. ...36¢ 
ates (any siz CRD issn ckensdasennn see senapepanosianss 5c Special Rates on Large Orders 
we NOTE: Care should be exercised in wrapping packages securely, Send by parcel post 
fully prepaying postage, Place name and address on package. 
ENLARGESIENTS 


om any good negative. 
They can 


‘These prices are for Enlargements from original neg- 
atives on Bromide paper of the best quality’. 


When necessary for us to make a negative from a 
print or photograph, there isan additional charge of 25 


on suitable card 
If de- 
paper | is used and the prices 


mounted 


: = sé 20 s 40 

a eH 40 0 

G'.x 8! au 60 

Ss x 10 vn) BUT) 

eee ee oie 1.15 cents to the above prices. 

MM iM SOs geksceun Lene? a¥hesrevk 1.45 

46x17 ape rae 1.75 All Enlargements 

ie & eer Lee se00eesdoe 2.20 

Le <, . Sre Pe BS daca 3.25 sired unmounted, heavier 
i kee ee BOD. -sisecaxes 3.75 are thesame as when mounted, 


co Dansville,N.Y. 
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FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


SEF. FULL. LIST ON PAGE. 7 


Use books of the 
Instructor Literature Series 
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First Year Arithmetic Work 
(Continued from page 38) 


**In the second half year there should 
be continued drill in addition and sub- 


| traction with the 20 combinations learned | 


in the first half. 

**Count to 100 by twos, by fives, by 
tens. 

**Drill in adding columns of figures 
on the blackboard; also arrange cards 
for the purpose of learning the combina- 
tions, the sum not to exceed nine. 

*“Memorize the remaining 25 combina- 
tions in addition. 

**Give oral drill and plenty of seat and 


| blackboard work, with examples like the 


| following: 
8453 2 4 8 69 284 5 
43 869 7 8 12 4 5 8 8 


| and give much repetition and drill. 





‘‘Children are here taught to carry in 
addition. 

“As to method, teach the very best 
model; insist upon its exact imitation 
Make 
no attempt to explain the process. This 
is the time to teach the art of computa- 


| tion, not the science of numbers. ’’ 


Lest it should be felt that this is an 


| extreme of formal arithmetic, and that 


modern ideas make for the mere inciden- 


| tal treatment of number in the first 
grade, it is well that we look beyond the 


narrow confines of the school of education 
and see what the rest of the world is do- 
ing. The New York course covers about 
what is found in Switzerland, France, 
Italy, Sweden, Belgium, Finland, Ger- 
many, and Japan. Counting to 100 and 
the operations in the number space from 
1 to 20 is the general requirement in 
these countries, and doubtless in others, 
the reports of which are not at hand as 
this chapter is being written. World ex- 
perience, therefore, does not show that 
the child is being unduly burdened by 


| having some definite number work to do 





in the first school year. 


(To be continued next month) 


A New Kind of Spelling Lesson 


(Continued from page 44) 


mistakes. If, however, the first child 


does not make a mistake in the first sen- | 


tence, the second is dictated and he may 
keep his place as long’ as he does not 
make a mistake. 

Sometimes the first sentence is read, 
then two children, a boy and a girl, are 
sent to the board to see who ean finish 
correctly first. Then no corrections are 
viven until both children have finished, 
though bright eyes and quivering bodies 
show that mistakes are seen. Different 
children are then allowed to correct the | 
mistakes and it is decided 
winner. If neither makes 
the one finishing first is 
choose his successor for 
tence. If one has a mistake and the 
other has not, the latter is considered 
the winner even though he finished last, 
for correctness must come before speed. 
The writing is continued until two lists 
of correct sentences are on the board 
and it is then decided whether the boys 
or the girls won. 

A third contest is between rows, but 
it is conducted in such a way as to com- 
pel the greatest attention and concentra- 
tion of effort. The teacher chooses a 
child from each row until five are chosen. 
The children understand that the first 
child chosen writes the first sentence in 
the space farthest to the left, the second 
child writes the second sentence in the 
next space to the right, and so on. How- 
ever, the children do not take their 
places till the five sentences have been 
read slowly and distinctly one after the 
other, then all run on their toes to their 
respective places and begin to write, 
while the children at their seats watch 
the representatives. of their rows as a 
cat watches a mouse. They sit very 
quietly, but their looks of disgust if a 
mistake is made, of sorrow if a child 
forgets or mixes up his sentence, or of 
delight if all goes well, show that their 
minds are as lively as their muscles are 
quiet. This device is a difficult test, 
but through practice it is possible to get 
splendid results. 

Of course only one device is used each | 
day. A lesson of this sort conducted by | 
a vigorous, sympathetic, quick-thinking 
teacher can be carried out in thirty min- 
utes. 


a mistake, 
allowed 


who is the | 


‘he Monitor Sad Iron Co, 667 Wayne St. Big Praif, 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| come soon, 








to | 
the next sen- | 
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MY BEAUTY EXERCISE 


will make you look Younger 
and More Genuinely Beauti- 
ful than all the artificial, ex- 
ternal treatments known. 


As my way is Just Nature’s 
Way, results are permanent and 
Tt is astonishing to 
see how the too thin face and 
neck round out and the hollows 
fillin by scientifically developing 
and thickening the muscles, 
Other special exercises Reduce 
Double Chin by working away 
excess fatty tissue, leaving the 
flesh firm. 

Wrinkies caused by the droop- 
ing facial muscles disappear. 
Muddy, sallow skins become clear 
and the complexion Freshas in 
Girlhood. No one too oid to 
pdenetit, 

Instructions for beautifying the 
hair, hands, nails and feet are in. 
cluded, 










Write today for my illustrated Facial Beauty 
s00klet—F REE, If you tell me what im provement 
you would like I can write you more helpfully, 


[ierine MURRAY, 209 State Street, Dept, 83, Chicago 


eet eS 
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The First Woman to teach Scientific Facial Exercise 


RA. 








Delivered vou FREE 


on tien and 30 days Trial 





~ write today for our 
1915 catalog of "ange 


Bicycles, Tires and Sundries at prices so low they will 
astonish you. Also particulars of our great new offer 
to deliver you a Ranger mare _ one month's free 
trial without a cent expense to y 
you can make money (hing orders for bierein 
tires, lamps, sundries, etc. from our bi 
some catalog, It’s free. It contains ‘ “combinationoffers” 
is re-fitting your old bicycle like new at very low cost, 
Also much useful bicycle B§ direct to; ane for et 
irect to you. 0 one else can 
LOW FACTORY PRICES direct to you. No one elsecas 
terms. You cannot afford to Sve a a bievele, tires or sundries 
without first learning what we can offer you. Writenow. 


MEAD CYCLE CO.,” Dept. R-28, CHICAGO, ILL 
SELF 


MONITOR searivc IRON 


Makes Ironing a Pleas 
emg ge the "World's 
Best’ by over 650,000 satisfied 
customers, Nohot stove—het 
regulated instantly. Clothe 
ironed better, easier, in 
the time. Satisfaction 


AGENTS 3 (i 3 wa 


$30 0 $50 Weel! 
No experience 
itself, Tchoclutety, lo eal 


fastest selling iron made. Every home a prospect, New 
Lxclusive territory, Sample free to workers. Wait ta. 
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BE A BANKER 


Splendid opportunities for School Teach- 
ers—men or women, Pleasant work, t 
hours.all holidays off,yearly vac sation wit 
pay, good salary. Learn at home. Di 
in six mone. Catalog free. 

EDGAR G. ALCORN, President. . 
American Sehvol of se 152 MeLene Building, Columbus, 























new system of teachin 

rausic by mail, Violin, eens, Mandolin, Piano, 
Organ or Brass Rand, will give you a dandy instru 
and guarantee to make yous ae dled no charge, 
Special offer to first pupil. Write at once. 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Dept. 5 ow 


500 Teachers (Men and Women) Wanted 


Immediately to prepare for coming Government Br 
aminations ; $900 to $1800 yearly. No layoffs. an 
ducted Government Examinations and can help 
Trial Examination Free, 


pass at high grade, 
Ozment’s Civil Service School, 36R. St. Louis, Mo. 


ment absol 
Complete 


Caleage, 
















-Writing Taught m Mal 
M la K E Story-W1 ised, fev et 
MONE Y Gener rca i 
WRITI NG PH MIE NATIONAL PRESS ‘[gsooutns 

eee 
Character 

Select Readings, Recitations, Sketches 

supplied in manuscript only, typewriter dese? 
be had in printed form, se = brie 

tive list. Permitted only throug Gs. 

THE REPERTOIRE, Box 66, Woodbury, 





or publlt 
cone 


(; POEMS WANTED 
You may write a big 8008 song Bie 
GPC unnece ag”  . as your F yer’ 
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Let the Knox Cooks cut 
your “high cost of living” 


It isn’t necessary to stop eating 
delicious desserts, puddings, salads, 
etc., to economize. For by using 


K SPARKMNG 4 


GELATINE 


youcan make quickly and cheaply 
all these dainty dishes. 

The gelatine in each package is 
so divided that the housewife can 
use it to serve a small family or a 
large party—each package makes 
TWO QUARTS (34-gallon) of jelly 
—enough to serve sixteen people. 





This Evening Serve a Knox 
Snow Pudding 


1envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 1 
cup sugar, Whites of twoeggs, 34 pint 
cold water. %4 pint boiling water. Rind 
and Juice of two lemons. 

Soak the gelatine in the cold water ten 
minutes. Dissolve in boiling water and add 
grated rind and juice of the lemons and sugar. 
Stiruntil dissolved, Strain and letstand ina 
cool place until nearly set. Then add the 
whites of the eggs, well beaten, and beat the 
mixture untilit is very light and spongy. 
Put lightly into glass dish or shape in mold. 
Serve with thin custard made of the yolks 
of the eggs, or Cream and sugar, Different 
fruitjuices may be used in place of part of 
the hot water, 

NOTE, If you use Knox Acidulated Gela- 
tine, Whieh contains Lemon Flavor, you 
will not need to buy lemons, 

Send for this Free Recipe Book 
An illustrated book of recipes for desserts, 
Jellies, Puddings, Ice Cream Sherbets, salads, 
Candies, etc., sent FREE for your grocer’s 
tame, Pint sample for 2 cent stamp and 
grocer’s hame, 


CHARLES B. KNOX COMPANY 








320 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 
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Bronchial 


TROCHE 


For Coughs 
Can‘be used freely with perfect safety. Contain 
hoopiates. 25c, 50c, $1. Sample Free. 
JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 
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BE CENTURY EDITION S) | @ 
The World's Best Music—10cacopy Y 


The Masterpieces, the Old Favorites and the better 
Leyed Classics. Printing, fingering, phrasing and editing 
best. Ask your dealer to show you the edition and give 

You complete catalog of 1700 ‘‘Century’’ selections, 


does not carry the line, send us his name 


RINTING PLANTS 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. | 
FOR 


SCHOOLS 


COMPLETE IN EVERY DETAIL. WE 
HAVE SPECIALIZED FOR 50 YEARS 
IN STANDARD PRESSES, TYPE AND 
SUPPLIES. & PRINCIPALS, SUPER- 
INTENDENTS, TRUSTEES OF MAN- 
war UAL TRAINING & OTHER SCHOOLS 
ra TE FOR 86 PAGE FREE CATALOGUE AND PRICES 
PECIAL OUTFITS. RPERFECT FOR SCHOOL USE. 


ROWELL PRINTERS SUPPLY CO. 
102 SIXTH ST.” LOUISVILLE, KY. 





































The Legend of the Canyon 
(Continued from page 35) 


tired brows, drinking sweet, refreshing 
draughts of the violet-laden air. . As 
they lingered all pain and strife passed 
from their hearts and their souls were 
quieted. Every tree and vine and shrub, 
every fern and moss and violet whis- 
pered love and joy and peace. Reverent- 
ly at last they passed upon their way and 
ever in the after days the memory of the 
canyon, with its fragrant coolness, its 
quiet restfulness and peace, brought calm 
to quiet their troubled hearts and gave 
stronger faith and new courage. 

For the flowers of the spirit are gen- 
tleness, kindness, love, joy, faith, self- 
control, meekness, long-suffering and 
sympathy, and some of these are of the 
plain but many grow only in the canyon. 

THE LEGEND’S PLACE IN THE 

STORY 

Ido not know how many of you are 
familiar with Ralph Connor’s ‘‘Sky Pilot, 
but you will remember, those of you 
who know it, Gwen, that wonderful child 
of the plain who seemed the very spirit 
of joy and freedom incarnate. You will 
remember her love of the open, her wild 
rides and stirring escapades. And then 
you will remember the accident that left 
her on her back, and that dark hour 
when through the open door she heard 
the doctor’s sentence that she could 
never walk again. Oh, well you will re- 
member her cry of anguish, her utter re- 
bellion of spirit as she cried defiance to 
God and man—and then the days of suf- 
fering as she grew quieter and still de- 
manded “Why?’’ and none could answer. 
You will remember the Sky Pilot and 
how his heart went out to the child in 
agony scarcely less great than her own, 
and how into his own eyes there came 
that dumb questioning ‘‘Why?’? And 
then there came the day when he was 
riding up the canyon—Gwen's canyon 
which she so loved and so longed for 
and involuntarily he drew up his horse 
and raised his hat and drew in great deep 
breaths of the pure air from the hills, 
and even as he waited, somehow the 
answer came. And isn’t it a wonderful 
picture, that one as by the bedside he 
stroked the lovely hair and told the ex- 
quisite story? Can’t you just see her as 
she listened—those great eyes fastened 
on his—see the wonder dawning, and as 
he finished, that Jook as of the other land 
upon her face? It is a wonderful story 
that the Pilot told. 





Serving Hot Lunches in a Rural 
School 


(Continued from page 48) 


ites if they are making candy for special 
occasions, for it forms the basis of an 
almost unlimited variety. Much is 
learned about sugar on such occasions, 
and it is learned in such a happy, prac- 
tical way that it will not be soon forgot- 
ten. Sugar, like starch, is fattening, 
that is, when taken in excess it may be 
transformed into fat and stored as re- 
serve material. On this account phy- 
sicians advise that sugar be sparingly 
used by the corpulent. Sugar is a useful 
and a valuable food, but it must be re- 
membered that it is a concentrated food 
and therefore should be eaten in moder- 
ate quantities. The value of sugar in 
cold climates where foods containing 
starch are not produced, or cannot be 
kept, is evident, for it is being given a 
very important place in outfits for polar 
expeditions and may in time take the 
place of the large amount of fat eaten 
by the inhabitants of the polar regions. 
Because sugar must go through fewer 
changes for body use than other foods it 
is a quick form of fuel food, and it can 
also be used to advantage in small 
amounts when one is very tired, to relieve 
fatigue when one is on long tramps or 
doing hard work. This is one reason 
why such large quantities of cookies, 
cakes, molasses, etc., are eaten by lum- 
bermen. There is a popular belief that 
granulated sugar is adulterated with fine 
sand or with finely ground rock, and that 
pulverized sugar is adulterated with 
starch. It is a very easy matter to test 
sugar for such materials if their pres- 
ence is suspected. Add a teaspoonful of 
sugar to a glass of water and stir. ‘The 








stirring should continue for a long time 









for some of the very dry crystalline su- 
gars dissolve rather slowly. 

To a teaspoonful of pulverized sugar 
add a fourth of a teaspoonful of starch 
and put all ina glass of water. Allow 
the glasses containing the solutions to 
stand until morning and examine again. 
Sugar is soluble in water while the other 
substances will remain undissolved in 
the glass. ’ 

Sugar is probably the purest of all sub- 
stances in commerce. The only sugars 
that may be impure are the raw sugars. 

The Nebraska School of Agriculture 
of the University of Nebraska, at Cur- 
tis, is doing a great deal to bring about 
the use of the hot lunch in the rural 
school. In their Home Economies de- 
partment they are giving very definite 
directions for handling the hot lunch, 
believing that every rural school should 
have hot lunches, and when the teachers 
know how to meet the problems the pa- 
trons will meet the smal] 
necessary. 

Aside from its hygienic value, there is 
still another value to the hot lunch; it 
creates an interest in the school and acts 
as a bond between parents and teacher. 
The parents know more about the school, 
and it is absolutely necessary for the 
teacher to understand the conditions of 
the homes to handle this work success- 
fully. 

EDITOR’S NOTE: This the fourth 
cluding article on the subject of providing hot 


and con- 


lunches to rural school pupils, by Mrs. Rosen- 
grant, who, it is safe to say, was the first teacher 
of asmall rural school to cook dinners for her 
pupils, Indeed, Mrs. Rosengrant is kuown as 
the “Mother” the Hot for Rural 
Schools movement. Weshould like to hear from 


teachers who take up the plan, 


of Lunches 





The Child With a Reputation 


(Continued from page 52) 


symptoms, when another teacher was 
discussing an approaching entertain- 
ment. 


‘“‘No teacher ever yet counted on Car! 
to take a part,’’ she remarked to us. 
‘*He just won’t. They had to suspend 
him one year on account of it.’’ 

I regretted the prospect of disturbing 
Carl’s good conduct; but it is best to 
meet a situation squarely. I said lightly, 
‘*Carl, here is the part I saved for you,’’ 
and I explained it all, adding, ‘* You can 
do that easily, can’t you?’’ 

When I glanced at his face there was 
no trace of refusal in it; he was speak- 
ing easily, pleasantly,— 

“*T would like that part. Do you know 
they’ve always wanted to put me in 
where I’m a lot bigger than the others. ’”’ 

I wonder how many times plain sensi- 
tiveness underlies the fury of a child who 
is called stubborn—merely the instinct 
of self-preservation. i 

I have met many young people in school 
who, by reputation, were incorrigible. 
Among that number have been those 
simply mischievous and a few definitely 
vile, all precious lives, of equal impor- 
tance—I never forgot that. Each case 
needed a different treatment. 

The only solution I know is that we 
‘‘vet back our mete as we measure.’’ 
Humanity is capable of wonderful bal- 
ance; it is possible to have its forces set 
in such cheerful obedience to the will 
that mutiny is unheard of, and that their 
co-operative workings accomplish what 
seems the impossible. We as teachers 
must use the self-control that deliber- 
ates, we must possess full control of 
temper, clear vision and justice before 
mastery of a wayward pupil is effected. 
If this is too much to expect of teachers, 
the child will continue to be treated in- 
efficiently. 

Safely hidden in itself is the child’s 
soul with its silent hopes and dreams, 
longings and despair. Eager eyes look 
out, dilated with joy, blinded by pain, 
and hesitation comes, which causes 
stumbling and straying from the path. 
We must stand with the child at those 
windows of the soul, see as he sees. 
Only so comes understanding, and this 
is success. 





The public school systems of our great 
cities have done a great work, and by 
comparison with other branches of pub- 
lic service are the most successful of our 
American institutions. Charles W. 
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You Gan Weigh 
Exactly What 
You Should 


' 
You can be Strong, 
Vigorous — full of 
Life and Energy. 








~ 
Se 
You can be free from Chronic 
Ailments—every organ of your 
body strong as nature intended. 
You can have a Clear Skin. 
You can have a Good Figure 
—as good as any woman. 
Youcan increase or reduce your weight. 
I no longer need to say what ‘I can do"’ 
but what ‘I HAVE DONE.” I have 
helped 70,000 of the most cultured, intelli- 


gent women of America to arise to their 
very best—why not you? 
No Drugs—No Medicines 
My pupils simply comply with Nature’s 
laws. 





What My Pupils say : 


“Every one the 
change in my complexion, i 
has lost that yellow color.” 








































notices 


‘Just think what you have 
done for me. ast year | 
weighed 216 lbs., this sear 
M6, and have not gained an 
ounce back. Lam not wrink- 
led cither, J feel so young 
and st rong, no rheumatism, 
or sluggish liver, can 
breathe now, too, It is sur. 
Pealng how eusily I did it. 
eel 15 years younger,”’ 
“Just think! I have not 
had a pill or a cathartic 
since TE began and 1 used to 
take one every night.” 
**My weight has incrensed 
BOlis. 1 don't know what 
indigestion isuny more, and 
my nerves are so rested! J 
sleep like a buby,’’ 
“Miss Cocroft, IT have 
taken off my glasses and 
my catarrh is so much 
better, Isn't that wood?’ 
“T feel asif L could look 
Overy man, woman aadchild 
in the face with the feeling 
that J am growing—spiritu- 
all shysically and ment. 
al Leenils lum astronger, 
be 
how totell youorthank you 
Reports like these come to 
Me every day. Do you won 
der I want to help every wo 
man to vibrate health and 
happiness. Write me your 
faults of health or figure, 
Your correspondence is held 
in strict contidence. If 
cannot help you T will tell you what will, 

My interesting book tells how to stand and walk 
correctly and contains other information of vital 
interest to women, You are welcome toit, Write 
for it. It is FREE. Uf you do not need me, sou 
may beable to help a dear friend, LT have had a 
wonderful experience and Pd like to tell you about 
ite Jamat my desk daily from 8 until 5, 


SUSANNA COCROFT 


Dept. 30, 624 Michigan Ave., Chicago 





er woman, | don't know 


’ 











Miss Cocroft is a ecollege-trained woman, She is the 
vecoanized authority upon (he seientifle care of the 


health and faure of women, and is daily in 


pei at her work, 
AGE BOOK FREE vis: 
100 Pp fend new 
illustrated book, postpaid, Tells how to quickly, 
easily learn ladies’ children’s halrdreasing, (mar- 
cel and other modes), shampooing, stopping loans 
of halr, scalp treatment, removal of supertiuous hale 
by electricity, reducing double china, manicuring, 
face massage, beauty culture, how to make cold 
creams, lotions, ete,, at home, Many women are earn- 
ing #15 to#50 weekly. | teach all by correspondence. Addresst 
ELIZABETH KING, 96 C, Station F, New York City. 


sen Chari 











This Bank is under the super- 
CO ‘ vision of the United States 
/O ‘Treasury Department, which 

means protection and safety of 

funds. Accounts opened with 

One Dollar or more, interest at 4% com- 
| pounded, semi-annually. 

| Write'Today for Booklet, ‘Banking by Mail”’ 

U. S. SAVINGS BANK, Washington, D.C. 


‘Wedding 50 sancrm 


Two Envelopes for each. Express paid. 190 calling 
cards, 50c, Vrinted and engraved samples on request. 


| THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO. Box A, Painesville, Qhio 





ANNOUNCEMENTS $950 





Gives 

almost instant relief 

and is easily applied For bathing 

the eyes it iS indispensable Booklet free 
25¢ SOLD EVERYWHERE 

heed bot hesitate te Pecomme 

ak or inflamed eves. Itis harwless. ° 

"HOMPSON, SONS & CO., 

SL, roy, N.Y. 















JOHN LL. 
165-9 River 





You Owe Your Face 


a Good, Clear Skin’ 


4nd Stuart’s Calcium Wafers in a 


Very Short Time Will Clear Up 
Your Complexion Naturally. 


Just in a few days one may clear the 


skin of all manner of blemishes such as | 


pimples, blotches, liver spots, ete., if 
one will use Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. 
Non’t use pasty lotions and creams to 
fill up the pores when they 
constantly with the blood to throw off 
the impurities of your system. 
Many a face is made with beautiful 


contour and artistically lined, but when] —. ; 
| (Clasp hands at chest. Hold eyes up.) 
| 


he skin is discolored one cannot see the 


heauty of the face lines. One notices | 


only the skin blemishes. 


It’s because pimples and eruptions | 


come from the inside from impure 
blood—and you can’t cure them by rub 
hing stuff on the outside of the face. 

’urify the blood and the blemishes will 
disappear. 

Stuart’s Calcium Wafers will often 
clear the complexion in a few days’ 
time. That’s the wonderful part of it 
—they act right off—in a hurry. That’s 
hecause they’re made of just the in 
vredients needed to drive all poisons and 
impurities from the blood. That’s why 
doctors prescribe them so constantly. 

You will speedily enjoy a beautiful 
complexion if you use these wonderful 
little Wafers. Your face will become as 
clear and pure as a rose. Nobody likes 
to have pimply-faced people around. 
With Stuart’s Calcium Wafers you don’t 
have to wait for months before getting 
results. Even boils have been cured in 
a few days’ time with these remarkably 
effective blood cleansers. Your whole 
system will feel better in a marvelously 
short time, and my, what a difference 
in your looks! 

You can get Stuart’s Calcium Wafers 
of any druggist at 50 cents a box. A 
sminall sample packayve mailed free by 
addressing I. A. Stuart Co., 175 


Stuart Bidy., Marshall, Mich. 


Is He Crazy? 


‘The owner of a Jarge plantation in Missis- 
sipji, where the fine figs grow, is giving 
away a few five-acre fruit tracts. ‘The only 
condition is that figs be planted. The 
owner wants enough figs raised to supply a 
cooperative canning factory. You can 
secure five acres and an interest in’ the 
canning factory by writing the Kubank 
Farms Company, 414 Keystone, Pittsburg, 
Pa. ‘They will plant and care for your trees 
for 86 per month, Your profit should be 
$1,000 per year, Some think this man_ is 
crazy for giving away such valuable land, 
but there may be method in his madness. 


12 SONGS FREE 


DISC RECORDS 
with LATEST HORNLESS 


PHONOGRAPH 
$12.75 


Plays Victor and Columbia Records, Other Specials. Write 
C. C. SCOTT, Distributor, 22 Convent Ave., New York City 


A GOOD POSITION 


with Uncle Sam is most desirable, Short hours, life 
position, steady work, good salary. May be secured 
by passing a Civil Service examination, Not difii- 

cult. Most thorough preparation $5.00. Returned if 
not appointed. Our valuable book ‘Government 
Positions” tree. 


American Civil Service School, Washington, D. C. 
Post Cards of Indians *™4 Oklahoma Scenes. 
BESSIE PARKER, El Reno, Okla. 
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An astounding offer! Only 
10e a day buys this superb 
Triple Silver pote ~ Ax 
a et. FREE T L be- 

decide my to. 


Wur Glia {rite for our big offer. 
200 years Rut nt =m Free Band Cata log 


ery iz Gees Free 
you act at once, | write for our big new 250-page 
we will ive you ab- | Fond Catalog... Rock - bottom, direst. 
somegenuineleather | {rom-the- manufacturer’s priete on all 

inds of f instruments. Pay for them at 
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ments Free trial, Wesupply the U.S. Gov’t. Write today. 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., bn ey 4th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 











NORMAL INSTRUCTO 


Abide with Me 


(Continued from pire 53) 


| VERSE II 


‘Swift to its close ebbs out life’s littie | 


day,’”’ 


(Lay right hand also flat on chest. ) 
KEarth’s joys grow dim, its glories 


”” 


pass away ; 


(Carry right hand up toward eyes, 
though to shade them; let left re- 

| main on chest. See illustration. ) 

“Change and decay in all around I 


see,’”’ 


are working | (Let both hands be extended at right and 
left oblique, palms up. See illustra- 


tion. ) 


“O Thou, who changest not, abide with 


> 


me, 


VERSE III 
‘I need Thy presence every 
hour,’ 


(Lay le ft hand flat on chest and Jet right: ! 


ascend high; eyes raised. ) 
“What but Thy grace can 
tempter’s power?”’ 


(Iaxtend both hands front, palms down, 
at about shoulder Jevel. See i 


tration. ) 


‘*Who, like Thyself, my yvuide and stay 


can be?”’ 


(Turn hands over palins up and 


extend them, this time 
higher. ) 


*“Through cloud and sunshine, oh, abide 


with me!’’ 


(Lay hands flat on chest. Hold. 
are raised. See illustration) 


VERSH IV 


‘I fear no foe, with Thee at hand to 


” 


bless; 


(Carry both hands front, palms outwart 
and vertical, at the same time 
ing a step backward. Carry 


back. ) 


“Tlls have no weight, and tears 


bitterness :’’ 


(Take a step forward end clasp hands | 


under chin. ) 


*‘Where is death’s sting? Where, grave, 


thy victory?” 


(Step strongly backward, head 
forward, and hands are carried front 
at between hip and knee level, 
upward—pointing into a grave. 


are looking: down. ) 


“T triumph still if thou abide 


me!’’ 


(Step forward, face lighting up, 
hands ascend high, weight coming 
slowly to toes. See illustration. ) 

The accompanist plays the last two 
lines of the hymn, the singing being 
omitted; if possible throw a red light on 
the platform. Drop curtain slowly. 


Flowers at Under-the-Ground 


(Continued from page 55) 


II 


Came Jack Frost into the Garden, 
Wrapped in cloak of glittering white, 
In his hand his painter’s palette, 
Flecked with tints of cold moonlight. 
Heard the lonely Rose still sighing, 
Stopped to soothe her fears away, 
Whispered: “I will paint the Garden 
Fairer than in summer’s day!”’ 


Ill 


Never such a wondrous artist 


Dipped his brush in magic dew; 


Never such a joyous playmate 


Frolicked all the Garden through. 


All enchanted was the Garden 


Where they danced in autumn breeze, 
For Jack Frost had changed each 


spray, 


All were golden pl nts and trees. 


IV 


Whispered Rose one : .oonlight evening, 
**See! My bonnet f .ded grows! 
Could you paint it wi-h your brushes 


7” 


I would be a Golden Rose! 


Sraight the artist dipped his brushes, 
Gently touched her bonnet fair— 
(Sadly.) But her bonnet hung all black- 


ened 
In the stinging, frosty air! 


Rose—Alas! the enchanted Garden is 
desolate and wind-blown! The happy, 
swaying Rose has been carried 
and the wonderful artist—where is he? 


R AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Excelsior Literature Series 


ANNOTATED CLASSICS AND 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


Ten, Fifteen, ITtwenty and Thirty Cent Series 





this Series are 
carefully edited by 
capable teachers of 
English. Some have 











thoroughly adapted 











study as needed in various grades. 
price is given after 
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Courtship of Miles Standish. 








March 191s 
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for col in head, sore throat, hackip 
cough, sneezing, dry nose catarrh, 
bronchitis, grip, deafness, earache, 


headache and inflammations. 


FREE 


Send us your name and _ correct 
address and the number of pupils jn 
your school and we will send you 4 
Hree Sample for each pupil and a 9 
cent tube for your own use and a set 
of our pretty blotters, ALL FREE, 


This offer is good only once. 


KONDON MANUFACTURING Co,, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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questions and outlines 


RE NE onan aa oka se 
Wordsworth’ 8 Poems. 


Sohrab and Rustum. 


or rE $ Poet. 
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with c spl unit uions, 









“¢ Christmas Carol. 


Cricket on the ~<a 


Familiar Legends. “eo 
book of old tales re told for pg pe rap 


Some Water Birds. | 
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0 per cent. 


WORKS LIKE MAGIC 


Cleanstub of clothes in 3 minutes. Squirts hot wae 
ter and suds back and forth through the clothes 
driving the dirt righ tout. A child can useit. Mr F, 


Hughes, ofSan Francisco, made $21 first 8 hours, 


- Speakman, ouragent at Gainesville, Ala., put 
36 machines out on trial. All were kept and paid for, 


Profit $30 in 2 days. 


. M, Palmer, Glen Allen, Ala., put 108 Machions out 
on trial. Sold 107. Profit nearly $100in 6 days. 
Actquicke Territory going fast. i supplies 


the capital. Writetoday. We want 700 more Agents, 
GeneralAgents, Managers. WENDELL VACULM 


WASHER CO., 731 Oak Street, Loipsic, Ohie 
EAE 





Milton’s Minor Poems. 





Brand new proposition, The 
Wendell Compressed Air 
Washing Machine. Excels 
work of high-priced ma 
chines. Weighs but 2 tbs, 
Customers Excited, ree 










AMAZING INVENTION 








Michigan, ‘Supervising. Editor, 


Greater Thar 
show you how. 
formation and special prize offer, 


and “acaiives for 
playwright College, Box 278 V. Q., Chicago 


EARN $1,200 A YEAR IN SPARE TIME 


Writing one moving picture play a week. Demand 
oply. You can writethem, We 
{ for free booklet, valuable ib 
Chicago Photo 








Idylls of the King. 


Kdited by Cyrus Lauron Hooper. ' 


CIVIL SERVICE ‘2 ve 


Unexcelled — prepar 
ation at lowest 








graphical sketch, introduction, notes an id 


prices. Sample lesson and illustrated catalogue FREE, 


| Address, CIVIL SERVICE CORRES. SCHOOL, Trenton, N.J. 





study on each chapter, critical comments 


DO EASY, PLEASANT COLORING WORK at 
home ; good pay, no canvasing ; no experience requi 
particulars free. Helping Hand Stores, Dept. 831- Chi 








and bibliography, 


in cloth binding 
PUBLISHED JOINTLY 


A. Owen Publishing Company, 
Dansville, N. Y. 


See 





Hali & McCreary, 


pat 
beat stores. Earn Big Money 
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> S ell Dress Goods 
=> and Hosiery 
Big Textile Mills want ambitious 
men and women everywhere t0 
show latest dress fabrics and hos 
iery. 400 patterns. Easy sales vl 
spare time. _ Complete fire a 4 
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Giant Playground 
; Apparatus 





the school and Statistics 
it will reduce 
Juvenile delinquency. 
Catalog and full particulars on 
ahevt’ application, 
GIANT MANUFACTURING CO., Council Bluffs, Ia. Dept.Q 
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month if you keep it. Send for free 
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HOTEL (CHELSEA 


West Twenty-Third Street, 
At Seventh Avenue, 
NEW YORK, 


The Fireproof Hotel of New York. 


European plan, . All Outside Rooms 
500 Rooms, 400 Baths. 


Room with adjoining bath, $1.00 be 
$1.50 ; two persons, $2.00 and $24 
Room with private bath, one person, 
$2.00 ;_ two persons $3.00. 
Suites, par dor, bedroom and bath, 
$3.00 and upward. 

Three minutes from Pennsylvanias Statlo 
minutes from Grand Central Station. anil 
convenient walking distance of shopping oy 
theatre districts. Nearest hotel to the sean 
picrs and to the railway terminals at 
West Twenty-third Strect. ee 
RESTAURANT a la carte and table Us 

Club Breakfasts, 35c.; Luncheons, 
and Dinner, 75c. Music. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO ‘TOURIST PARTIES, 
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SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS 


, THE BLUE BOOK OF 


~<a.) FAVORITE SONGS 


FAVORITE en 

This is a new, revised and enlarged 
edition of Favorite Songs. Thirty- 
one songs have been added. Book in- 
creased one half in size. It now contains 


92 Songs With Words and Music 
Price 5 Cents Per Copy 


Postage ic percopy extra. I2ormore copiessent 
prepaid at 60c per doz or $5.00 per hundred 




















PUBLISHED bY 
F A.Owen Publishing Company, 
Dansville, N. Y. 


This is the finest collection and greatest 
value given in any song book at the price. 


A Song Book For All Schools 


This book will admirably supplement any other or larger song 
hook which your school may be using. At the exceedingly low 
price at which it is offered you cannot afford to be without it. 
let there be a copy for every pupil. 

The selections in this book are indeed ‘‘favorite songs.’’? They 
are the ones most loved in every school and home, and those which 
every school needs. This is shown by the contents given below. 
This is the Only Publication That Has this Complete Collection 

CONTENTS 











Ml Together 

America 

Anme Laurie 

Auld Lang Syne 

hattle Cry of Precdom, Phe 
Rultle Hymn of the Republic 
Hell Doth ‘Toll, Phe 

Hlest Be the Tie That Binds 
Blue Bells of Scotland, The 
bine Eyed Mary 

Sull-Dog, The 

(una Lithe Child Like Me 
Catch the Sunshine 

(heer, Boys, Cheer 

Christmas Carol 

(olumbia, the Gem of the Ocean 
(ome, Thou Almighty King 


Happy Greeting to All 

Hlark, the Herald Angels Sing 
Heart Bowed Down, The 
Holy, Holy, Holy 

Home, Sweet [Lome 

Hop, Hop, Hop 
Ilow Can T Leave 
In the Gloaming 
If You Havea Pleasant Thought 
I Think, When I Read 
Jesus Loves Me 
Jingle, Bells 

Juanita 

Just Before the Battle, 
Kathleen Mavournecen 
Kind Words Can Never Die 
Last Rose of Summer, The 


Thee? 


Mother 


Old Black Joe 

Old Folks at Home 

Old Oaken Bucket, The 
Onward, Christian Soldiers 
Polly-Wolly-Doodle 

Quilting Party, The 

Robin Adair 

Rocked in the Cradle of the Depp 
Scenes That Are Brightest 
Scotland’s Burning (Round) 
Silver Threads Among the Gold 
Soldier’s Farewell, The 

Song of a ‘Thousand Yeurs 
Stars of the Summer Night 
Star Spangled Banner, The 
Sweet and Low 


'There’s Music in the Air 
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Those Evening Bells 

To and Fro 

Tramp! Tramp! 

To the Friends We 

Uncle Ned 

Vacant Chair, The 

Watch on the Rhine 

We're All Noddin’ 

We're Tenting Tonight 

When Swallows Homeward Ily 

While Shepherds Watched 
Their Flocks 

Work, for the Night is Coming 

Yankee Doodle 


(one, With Thy Lute 

(omin’ Thro’ the Rye 

Jurling Nelly Gray 

Dearest Spot, The 

hip, Boys, Dip the Oar 

Dixie Land 

Evening Bell, The 

Farmer, The 

Flag of the Free 

Flow Gently, Sweet Afton 

(od Be With You ‘Till We 
Again 

‘wed Morning to You 

(ood Night, Ladies 


Hail, Columbia 

PATRIOTIC SONGS A series of Patriotic Songs specially selected for use in the Chicag ) 
Schools. The contents comprises 38 titles among which are 

“America,” “Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean,” “ Marching Through Georgia,” “Dixie Land,” 

“Home Sweet Home,” “Tenting on the Old Camp Ground,” “The Star Spangled Banner,” 

“tramp,Tramp, Tramp,” “Yankee Doodle” and many others. 48 pages substantially bound, 


Price, 10c. $1.00 per dozen. 

’ By T. P. Weaver. A new and choice collection of 
WEAVER S SCHOOL SONGS Songs for opening and closing of schools, special days 
Kvery songin the collection underwent a careful test in Mr. Weav- 
The result is that every 


Lead, Kindly Light 

Lilly Dale 

Long, Loug Ago 

Lord, Dismiss Us 
Blessing 

Love’s Old Sweet Song 

Loving Kindness 

Marseillaise Ifymn 

Massa’s in the Cold Ground 

Musical Alphabet 

My Bonnie 

My Maryland 

My Old Kentucky Home 

Oh, Broad Land 

Oh, Wert Thou in Cauld Blast 


Tramp ! 


With Thy Love 


Mect 





aud general school use. 
‘sown school before it was permitted to form a part of this book. 
song isusable. Price,t5c. $1.50 per dozen. 


YE MERRY TUNES FOR YE MODERN LADS AND LASSES fo""'*)"<" 


The words are sensible, 
Price, 15c, 


contains excellent selections for general use, also for special days. 
elevating and full of life while the music is catchy, harmonious and pleasing. 


$1.50 per dozen. 
By S.C. Hanson. 


MERRY MELODIES spile of the many new books gotten out. 


Price, 15¢. $1.50 per dozen, 
HAPPY DAYS By James D. Vaughn. Contains 55 Songs, 
and several pages of “Gems of Thought” 
‘nd Responsive Scripture Readings. 64, pages in all, Kvery song 
hasbeen tried and found good and singable. Hach of the follow- 
Ng songs is, alone, worth the price of the book, viz: “If You Love 
Your Mother ; The ‘School House on the Hill; When All the Singers 
Get Home ; My Old Cottage Home; My Mountain Home,” etc, 
Itpleases where ver used, Shaped notes. Price, 15c. $1.50 per Doz. 


STEELE’S PRIMARY SONGS 


Seventy-two charming songs for little 
them “Coasting Song; 
How the Flowers Grow; 
The Lively Little 


This book growsin popularity every year in 
64 pages, manila covers. 


ones, among 
Cradle Songs ; 
How to Make a Shoe; 
Pussy ; Jack and Jill; Little Bo Peep; Marching Song; Seven Times 
One ; Snow Song ; Somewhere Town; ‘The Turkey Gobbler Said ; 
‘The Way toSchool; ThereWasa Little Man; ‘Tom The Piper’s Son; 
‘wo and One; When You Drive a Nail.” Just the books you 
want to enliven your school work. Price, 15c. $1.50 per dozen, 














SPECIAL. On receipt of 25 cents we will send one copy each 
of any three of the above books you wish to examine, 


Dansville, N. Y. 
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| painted wonderful pictures. 


| to them (see ad, 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


(The door at left is pushed partly open, 
and Jack Frost looks in. ) 


Jack (calling softly)—Rose! Rose! 


Rose (startled)—Is it you, Jack? (He 
stands in door. ) 

Jack—Why don’t you come out to play? 

Rose—I am not allowed to go out. 

Jack—But I’ve made the world such a 
| beautiful place to play.in, Rose. The 
streams are asleep and covered with the 
most beautiful white robe that sparkles 
in the sunshine with a million lights! 


Rose—How wonderful ! 





Jack—And the fountain in the Garden 
—do you remember it?—it stands silent 
| now, a pillar of crystal. 


Rose—And the trees, Jack? 
the beautiful scarlet and gold 
would fall off. 


Jack—Ah, those poor bare trees! 


leaves 


trimmed them with the daintiest of white | 
laces and hung them over with diamonds. | 


Rose—Oh, Jack, if I could only see it 
all! 


Jack—You must see it! I have made. 
it more glorious than ever for you to see. 
I have even made the air to sparkle and 
hung a golden wreath around the sun. 
Come! 





Rose—I must not disobey Mother 
Nature. 

Jack—Do you remember the stars, 
| Rose? 

Rose—Ah, yes! And those tiny twink- 


ling ones you called the Milky Way. 


| Jack—I have sprinkled the world with 
| stardust, and even those dull fences and 

houses twinkle as if the Milky Way had 
| fallen upon them. Ah, Rose, 


enjoy! (Disappointedly.) and you won’t 
take even one look! 


(The Baby Anemones wake and creep 
unnoticed down toward the open door. ) 

Rose—Just one look, Jack. I can see 
from the door, can’t 1? 

Jack—F rom the tree outside the door. 

Rose—But not to play. Surely it will 
be all right for me to take only a Jook. 


You said | 


I’ve | 


the whole | 
; Sparkling world is aglow just for you to 





(Rose follows him out of the open door. 
The Anemones crecp out. 
back into the door. One petal of her | 


| bonnet is frozen. ) 


Rose—No, no, Jack! It 
am afraid to go! 


is so cold, I 


Jack—But you didn’t see it yet! 

Rose—It is so far to the tree. And 
look! My new bonnet! What will Mother 
Nature say? 

(Enter Mother Nature at right. ) 

Mother Nature—Jack Frost, (Jack and 
Rose turn, startled, and hang their 
heads.) Why have you opened the door 
and Jet my Baby Anemones out in the 
cold? 

Jack 

Rose—We did not see them! 


—The Baby Anemones! 


Rose springs ! 





Mother Nature—They are creeping all | 
over the hillsides. It is a wonder they 
aren’t frozen! 


Rose (running to the door)—I’ll bring 
them back, Mother Nature! 


Mother Nature—Come back, Rose! I 
have already called the Séuth Wind, and 
he and the sun have warmed the hillside. 
But this means that you will have to go | 


back to your own northern country, Jack. | > 
I cannot have you hurting my babies! | > 


Release the brooks and fountains, and 
take away your glittering hoarfrost. 
Why do you hesitate? 


Jack—Have I not done my work well. 
this winter? 


Mother Nature—Very well. You have 
You have 


made my dull bare earth more beautiful 


(Continued on page 79) 








‘Teachers who are preparing for examinations 
will find that the New York State Kxaminations 
(Questions with Answers) that are advertised 
constantly in this publication, of very great he!p 
“Tow to Pass lxaminations,”’ 
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Kimball Planes 


“Pleasing i in Tone, from Childhood to Old Age” 











Mrs. Piano Buyer: Before making 
the purchase of a piano you will want to see 
| our catalogue—you will want to know about our new 
= of selling and distributing our pianos direct 

rom our factory and factory distributing points. 


Valuable Features ‘of the Kimball 


Kimball Pianos ” possess many important 
exclusive features, such as our hermetically sealed 
metal covered pin block—the heart of the piano—im- 
pervious to dampness, unaffected by heat or cold, 
strings scientifically treated to prevent rusting, and 
| other valuable features that give the Kimball that 
heirloomvalue and that most splendid musicalquality, 


Catalogs, Prices, Terms, Mailed Free on Request 

It is to your interest to have our beautiful 
illustrated catalogs, our FACTORY DIS TRIBUTING 
PRICES and our easy credit terms on Kimball Pianos 
and the Kimball Solo Player-Piano, Send for them 
today, 

Make Home a Play House 

With the wonderful Kimball Solo Player-Piano the 
young, the old, even the invalid—indoor folks—can 
play any and all kinds of music and as if t by magic 
change a dreary, humdrum home into @ palace of 
music—a good plac e to be, 


$225 a Month Buys 
a Genuine 


| 










At Factory Prices 


Music Instruc- 
be ba — Pd 
tem if you ey at on 
We will send them to 
reliable people anywhere, 
on our extremely easy 
payment plan 
Operating the largest 
piano and organ facto " | 
in the world—the Kiba " 
em_ positively 
yo 3 $25 to $50 on strictly first 
class organs, 
Send for Money-Saving Plan and Free Catalog 
Under no circumstances can you afford to buy or consider 
any other organ until you have our money- Sarge F propositice. 
Our half-century’s manufacturing 
strong guar antee mean muc h to you. 


|W. W. KIMBALL co. _3223 Kimball Hall, Chicago 


Catalogs, factory 








Please send me FREE r aog 
Player Piano 

distributing boric es and Musical Herald, containing two pretty 

songs with words and music FREE, Mark inatrument you are 


interested ins 
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AND35 YEARS OF AGE, OF GOOD EDUCATION 








AND APPEARANCE TOSELL PUBLIOSCILOOL, 
METHODS; THE TEACHERS’ PROFESSIONAL, 
LIBRARY; TO RURAL SCHOOL TEACILERS, 
THE ONL y PUBLICATION OF THh KIND IN 
PRINT, THOSE WHO WORK 8 HOURS A DAY 
HARN FROM $50'TO A WEEK REGULARLY, 
PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS ARK NOT APE HE 
TED BY TILE BUSINESS DEPRESSION, REFEREE 


BENCES, APPLY TO SCTIOOL ME THODS ., 
104 8. MICHIGAN AV., CHICAGO, ILL. 


TYPEWRITERS fies 


Smiths, 
ts 





Unde srwoods, Remington , 

Olive wakes Snark 8. rty [> erties 
every on rfect, guaran ates 1 fer ou 
FREE trial « fer. ALL MAKES Ve WRITER 
€O., 164 N, Dearborn St, Chieago, Hl. 
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t --CHILDREN TEETHING— 


MRS. WINSLOW’S 


SOOTHING SYRUP 


Used by Millions of Mothers 
For Three Generations. 
Se ee a eS 





SEXOLOGY 


by William H. Walling, A. M., M.D. 


imparts ina clear wholesome 
way, in one volume: 


Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 

Knowledge a Father Should impart to His Son 





Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Paerw a es co Should Have. 
0 e a Mother Should Have, 
Ait ont volumes Vaowledge a Mother Should lnpart to Wer Daughter 
$2.00 postpaid Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
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The Best Entertainments for March|f 
and the Spring Months 


















































































hundred selections in prose and = y 





Baxter's Choice Dialogues. A collection of ten BOOK IV—Rock of Ages (Pantomime); How Hesaved st. Michels: The Leak in the Dike: Karl the Pe wet of the 1 





“ ee a | aaa “ ; ae | ] vanced 7 AC aa at HH Kelnie ; t 
spley dintoues, for old and young, as follows: Wait- Martyr; Barbara Fritehie. The Bells; The Little Fireman: The American Revolution— Patrick Henry, anced grades. Home of the most stirring abine sre exami 





matic descriptions and poems, 35 cents, then from | 


Acme Declamation Book, Sclections suitable for Crosby’s Treasury of Recitations, A collection of | Emblems of Liberty. By Harriette Wilbur, A patri- | I Can Hardly Wait Until I Grow to be @ Man, 
(onest oy occasion, aud for any age or either | dechunations and readings, abounding in eloquence, otic exercise for 7 or more boys and girls. Thisexer- | One of the cutest action songs for a little boy. Musi. 
ON Phe listofl contents saves much time by ine | pathos, comedy and satire, Some of the good things cise is not only strikiugly picturesque but impresses | catchy and easy to learn, 25 cents. a 
dicating how long each selection is, also whether it are, Counting Kggs; The Choir of the Daybreak; The deeply the Jove of country, Splendidly adapted fora | If We Were You and You Were Us. A hum i 
is for one or more boys or girls—and whether for Deacon’s Story; Heights of the Rediculous; Jolly Washington’s or Liucoln’s Birthday entertainment welcome song. This is a splendid prelude bic The 
big boys and girls or little folks, ete. 30 ceits, Old Pedagogue; Road to Grumbletown; Tommy- or may be used effectively upon any occasion. 15 cts, program, The children wonder how cordial th state 
Allthe Holidays. By Clara hobs Thanksgiving Vision; Shut In; Washington's bi of Freed A flag song with plenty of welcome would be if audience and actors exchay ‘ com 
J. Denton. Forall grades. The Swordand Franklin’s Staff, A great many more of action, A fitting tribute to Old Glory, Solo or chorus. places. For any number of children. 25 cents ” SCH 
= book contains 39 dialogs. exer the best selections and reciters, 25 cents. Words by Elizabeth F. Guptill, music by Harry | In the Days I Went to School. A humorous 4 THA 
PA (he- i cises and plays, and 31 recita. | Days We Celebrate, The. A new and original Carleton Eldridge, 25 cents. scriptive song in which the old ways and the jw, The 
VOC days | tions tor the following: New book by Marie Irish whose entertainment books | Favorite Intermediate Speaker, The. Contains 80 are compared. A choice solo. 25 cents, BT tions: 
Clare Dente Yeur’s, Lincoln's Birthday, St. have met with great and most merited success. verse and prose recitations and 5 short dialogues | Just a Bit of Cloth, but it’s Red, White and The 
-. — Valentine's, Washington's Birth ht dialogues, clever entertainnents, fine reci- and exercises for boys and girls of the intermediate Blue. A most popular flag song. Rousing Meloy the b 
day, Kuster, Arbor and Bird ons and charming drills, Includes all the ,holi- grades, The selections are of great variety and | and true ring to the words, and good for Dattiotic with 
Duys, Flower Day, Memorial . 57 pieces under the following heads: New only such have been used as contain some thought | mectings of all kinds, 25 cents, oat PER 
Day, Closing Day,’ Fourth of Year's Day, Lincoln's Birthday, St. Valentine's Day, worthy of being remembered. 100 pages. 20 cents. | Japanese Reception, A. By Sister M. Aimee, Use 
July, Thanksgiving and Christ Washington’s Birthday, Easter, Arbor Day, Deco- | Favorite Primary Speaker, The. Anexcellentcol- | novel entertainment for 17 girls varing from 7 t{{ achoc 
mas. The material is all new ration Day, lag Day, Fourth of July, Jabor Day, lection of over 100 simple, bright and pretty recita- | years. More characters may be introduced, jj. ineve 
some of it prepared expressly Hallowe’en, Nhanksgiving, Christmas, 25 cents, tions and little dialogues for tots from five to eight cluding boys. A complete program of songs, "reek 0 
forthis book, and the bulance | Debater’s Treasury, The. By Wm,  Pittenger. years of age, The pieces average about twelve tations and drills is given. 144 hours. 25 cents, — - 
used by special arrangement, The art of debate clearly explained, Two hundred Jines each and relate to matters of interest to little} Little People’s Speaker—By Mrs. J. W, Shoo Indi 
land adapted by the author, questions for debate with explanations and outline folks, 80 pages. 20 cents. maker, For children from eight to ten years, ‘Pp TEAC 
Contents: The Minute Men, for of arguments, also suggestions where to look for | Pavorite Speaker, The. A collection of new pieces book comprises 100 pages of choicest pieces in prys AML! 
0 boys + Making the Best of | further aid, Subjects cover a wide range of live, compiled with great care. The selections embrace and verse adapted to childhood. — It contains, : 
Things, for5 girls and 5 boys, practical topics. Directions for organizing and con- a wide variety of pathetic, comic, patriotic, orator- number of bright and attractive Recitations, Motig: : 
‘Tongues in ‘Trees, 3 boys; An Arbor Day Medley, 33 ducting debating societies, 25 cents, ical, in prose and poetry, in pleasing variety. 25c, Songs, Concert’ Recitations, Holiday Exercises, ay) te 
children: Keeping the Day, 5 girlsand 2 boys; In stirring Temperance and Patriotic Pieces, Ajj J.S. 
Ilonor of Phankssl ing, 21 girls and 12 boys; Ilang- ELDLELGLDLS 2 PLLLDEIPPDPDLL A ODGLLOLLL SIA LA selections are fresh and new, @ number of then Algeb 
ing up the Stockings, sirl and 2 boys; What 9 " ‘ being tay yong vy — yerkaaes Other ay 
Christmas Meuns, 6 girls; ete, 201 pages. 25 cents. Th VY E @ appearing for the first time in book form, 1 cent, 4th Yr 
Allen's Reciter for Little Folks. Containing 128 e ear s ntertainments ( Little Steopystiend Dotty. pee You like tp tne: 
‘ a. “ar » ors singing ac 4 y 
tt ughit reciiations for children botereen _ gg Ad This most helpful book is fully described on page 6. It contains complete programs for all special ‘ their fired Goliles? If you wants doll some paie i, 
eed: hy Be ttn yee at bs Tabieot Contents: mele occasions of each month of the year with an abundance of material for use in rendering them. The ‘4 — safe in ordering this one. 25 cents. bg Price 
Jrecs of Weleome by alittleone, The Ballad ofthe @ sreatest care has been exercised that only the choicest and most approved selections should appear |) Macaulay's Acting Dinlogues—Containing nea: age pai 
Broom, The Bimeby Time, Essay on Hens, The New in this hook with the result that a rare collection of entertainment material 1s presented. Much of the 100 of the finest dialogues requiring from two to {i With 
A. C., Old Unele at the Cirens, Frogs at School, material is graded, thereby making it equally helpful to teachers of all grades, \ teen characters each, 25 cents. kiud we 
and agreat many others suitable for tots. 25 cents. 364 pages, bound in silk cloth, price $1.00. : Macaulay's ages oe See rots. Lente i Ie 
All Sorts of Dialogues. Selected by Clara J. # Jarge number of interesting and spirited dialogs Ma 
: Romig These Tudiaune for older pupils have been R . ‘ eenuee” pop ser for from two to twenty childres, td f 
compiled from the writings of the most: popular H T R Th , “Ph 3 et) vee * 5 ae pape 
A one oo authors. The book contains eons. five Popular Recitations and OW Oo ecite em er oe be fewer pr nol wa 
niasey " neeae j é rues, Songs, exercises, etc.,a re( ‘7 cpus 
dialoxnes, also complete directions for prese ntation. B. FAXON, § These most valuable books are made up of a collection of Standard Selected Pieces, grams for Special Days and Godeniana Tae — 
Also contains afew pieces for little folks and Spec ial a teacher of Mlocution of unusual attainments, explains in the greatest detail How to Recite , Memorial Day and ‘Temperance Programs. Selectei about 1 
occusious, Arbor Day, f lower Day, Christmas, Cou gich selection, Kivery gesture, every pose, every attitude, every inflection of the voice, is so carefully and ‘ from Year’s Entertainments. For all gradis than U 
tents; After the Cireas ; At Dime eect soe ; (horoughly indicated that by observing these instructions aud applying them one can render these Selections 5 Price 15e. " — 
re Jong, Vint Rveltemeht at Rete Oe ee ae ee eens kaorilon sill Wind teen ivvalonie octal ieahcreecticn ate soured °§ March Entertainments, A Collection of Ree 
Maicy Dance? Fortune Teller: Four Seasons: How & @t sly ing Instruct on, Students of Bloeu on w nd them Invaluable. Tne Juded in the collection are several Q tions, Dialogues, Songs, Exercises, ctc., arrange WaHazle 
hod Sehasan dC oy ai ste Mimiensiay Jol nny's songs arranged for pantomimes, with full directions for their production. These Pantomimes properly pro- "Yas Programs for Special Days and Occasions, Mis 
JOWUDY FLOP CFVINK 5 SANE BH IMENCY, aie YS >) duced, are popular features wherever used, and their production ina work of this character will be widely 5 cellaneous Springtime Program and Selections {or 
Guns May Day A Moving Dramas ‘Phe Midship: 9) aypreciated and made use of. @ Labor Program. For all grades. Selected from 
ao ma apa AP Bocwg pita on ped wen ) DIVISION AND CONTENTS 8 Year’s Entertainments, Price Lie. $ N 
seas af Bett Sar peep » Six Little Maids y There are four separate paper bound books, containing selections as indicated : 5 Merry cs rmers. The. A costume song for small | el 
from School; Ten Litthe Fingers ; Tree Assembly ; ¢ BOOK 1— Nearer My God to Thee (Pantomime): Bobby Shaftoe ; Flash—The Firemen’s Story : T Have ’ seo oo to raise the biggest crop, 4 yt, §, PAL 
Vrinds of a School Teacher, 25 cents, Drunk My Last Glass; An Order fora Picture ; Independence Bell; The Firemen ; How to Burn a Heap; To P mie 8 "a The whe , y 
April Entertainments, A Collection of Recitations, a Waterfowl; Jerry, : ‘ is wel Old Sweet Dream, The. oe _ charuleghes —, 
Dialogues, Sopes, Exercises, ete. arranged as Pro- BOOK Ff—Jesus, Lover of My Soul (Pantomime): The Ride of Jennie McNeil; Why Should the Spirit of « P a ° f { ove PORE wat 1 SE nsi le words and irre. 

: A : ted Poon adil aa Mee "aN : . we ‘ 2 sistible melody, gracefully sustained by a beantiful 
deen tor we “sa “y I - “and. jtirdl —— Mortal be Proud; ‘The First Thanksgiving; In the Signal Box ; John Maynard; On the Rappahannock ; 4 accompaniment. Not difficult. Words and musiely 
programs for Kuster, Arbor Day and Bire ay.) Somebody's Mother, MAG Tian arian. Se ” ota” Se sinations, 
Por all grades, Selected from Year’s Jéntertain- BOOK TIT The Last Rose of Summer (Pantomime); College Oi Cans; Tom; Curfew Must Not Ring ‘To- pane geri esi Mie uae 9 —— nied tee te labor of 
ments, Priee be, “night; Littl Rocket's Christmas ; Kate Shelley: Home Sweet Home (Pantomime), atriotic an istorica CleCHONnSs. ver 00 Bw sppleme 





1d varied collestion of 





Platform Recitals. A fine: 


Price, each Book, paper bound, 25c. The Four Books in one cloth bound volume, 65c. 
both prose and poetry. For older pupils, Suited 























































sy, prety 
among the best. Sweet words and an easy,? 


: . rf el 
melody Combine to make this a splendid one ie 
25 cents. 


schoolroom purposes aud thus possesses particularly _ 
good qualities, It embraces many adapted for if The little plays contained in the above three volumes 
; ~<: are also supplied in separate booklets at 10 cents each. 


rN 


tertainments or school-room use. 


) 
) 
» 
) 
ing forthe 20 Train, Hiring aServant, Trials of a , 
Canvasser, The New Scholar, Grandma Shaw's > 
. _ — hae 4 ee ge gy eed q for rhetoricals and more formal occasions, — Ample Hj“! wany sug 
Isard Drill ~ Bright nnd enny ‘it puges ” 15 cents y Li 1 Pl d E ° I Th V 1 opportunity for training in elocution, Over 8) % oe ones 
by . Brights “sy. ages. Vi 8s. _  Aectlies Sve 
{ Contains the most popular reci- itt e ays an xercises n ree Oo umes % Public Schecn wa Make Us True Americans Pri 
i 8 readings ofthe day. It has such favorites 2) . : . . ‘ . 4 4 ; ; ‘q 
us Over the Hill i the eer Htouse, Cuddle noon, Each volume of this series contains twelve or more delightful short Plays and Exercises, Some » The. A sentiment expressed in song carries add Pri 
Aux [taliens, low Ruby Played, How Sockery Set with Drills, Marches,tand Music, Written hy authors especially qualitied for See prohi school plays and @ tional weight. For program or schoolroom use, It Adress W. Hi 
a tien, The Legend of LInnistallen, etc. 163 pages, principally adapted for younger pupils. Every play has been tried and proved before publication in @ um oe ee fore. Se i—— 
24 cents, this form. F ' a ped Mart dict gee <n hag digas roe " 
Castle's School Entertainments—No. 1. Con- The following is a list of those plays in each volume which are suitable for use during March 6 penn Ragen Bi. A Ae ae How 
neg depart et and the spring months: . D) humorously points a moral, The range is suited 9 fi Thishook { 
eines, SONA, pantomiines and tableaux, Great va @ Little Plays and Exercises— Volume No.1 | Arbor Day Wishes—sones and drill. Sirs, 3 or D) PA tally et Hwee ec gy “oy Laure tal 
riety and unustial excellence, most of the material . er covers, 35 cents 1 hoys: 2 ehildren as Fairies, a- oy deat 1 eet pica . - of new 
especially prepared for the book, 200 pages. s0cents, owes s Mother's Visiting —2 xiris wud 3 boys. ) aan ccigiian matter S tveciove: ian aa 
Child's Own Speaker. By Kb. C. and L. J, Rook. The Rainy Daisies‘and Parasols—Sonegs and drills The Magic Charm—A woodland scene, 5 girls and » Tate a J aloe “t ree; Bird and Arbor Day Pri 
A book for children of six, This collection com- for both boys and girls, Music, Any miumiber, Oe Be p P 5 sri mi; irda , Afternoon Program ; In ‘Tokio, 
prises over 100 exercises Consisting of Recitations, Mother Goose Convention— Mother Goose and |The Enchanted Schoolroom— About 30 children § 5 sg sia wd «gir A at. ‘iritts A New Yat 
Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Dialogves and Tab- > many of the characters made famous by her.) representing readers, nusie books, pencils and other Qk iies® The ~ 4 1 rink foe February sugges 
leausx, Mostof them have been written specially ) Bright, catchy music, 20 0r more, ; things found in the schoolroom, Sougs to familiar 5 anes Gaal Beles: py ert Day Program; The Hi Te book | 
for this book and are quite unique and novel in 5, Mother Goose Party—Very simple in dialogue and tunes, 5 ; $ Live Doll a "Ghat Tike panei ey Thanksgiving |0 Hy vided wit) 
their arrangement, The subjects are such as J) costume, : Also 8 other plays suitable for other seasons of the ¢ Turkey Land * Memorial Day Program ; Battle of Mi ¥cler and | 
delight the iufautile mind and the language, while §> The Fairies’ Revelry— Brownies Fays, Elves, Fairy | year, 4 Blenhelr =e nd ¢ rr ih of the J ight Brigade (both Tachers are i 
thoroughly childlike, is not childish, Only such Queen, Harpers, Goblins, etc, 18 0r more boys and | _ ¢ vant t = 25 Kenta \ , Drawing by | 
pieces have been used as contain some thought girls. _| Little Plays and Exercises—Volume No.3 2 ee nagar of Each Tiny Dress. \ i ‘tally bou 
ony ee es a - asec . - ‘ Japanese Reception. Easily costumed and full of Price, paper covers, 35 cents. par at Matheriowe and ILome, Sweet and sooth r" Pri 
Choice Dialogues, y Mrs, J. Shoemaker, “or color, girls and 12 boys, , _ithaahitieds ka caanns " ae ‘pista ; ppt sheghaapr genres 7 May be suis We hia 
School and Social Entertainments, The wide @ Little Mothers — Six (separate pieces, dialogues, The Goidon Key i pansh ee eee with 5 ey Me naples nagier ge ag pp er nay 7 ’ ‘ok, with qu 
reputation of its compiler for books in this field is @ pantomimes, songs etc., Introducing dolls in each, characters Hie more children i mOORE > The : ry - a oy Wh. De n’t Wear the Blue. ‘ie ase oft 
sufliciont guarantee of its quality, The book itself is 2 Red, White and Blue—A beautiful ribbon drill for An Arbor D ss Panorama—Flower Girls, Overall § One: ; rs 2 coat oom a Sone STATA Ga ells of “te Mate of the. 
hetter than any deseription of it, Tt offers excellent @ 12, 18 or 24 girls, Boys and Hemboumet Gins, AS many characters as 5 man who Matin battles pied day.” Has a rousias i's. W 
material forauy kind of an one corn ) Also 5 other plays suitable for other seasons of desired ii : : ; | chorus Inspiration to school children. 25 cents. butalo, 
at home, school or church, ts themes include )) tne year. | ons onic DP en ene se ' t ‘ ys : : 5 co eS Py i! 
humor, history, mythology, patriotism, school life, ‘ Re ren Tes oitinaty aetene. Se "Twas Thee! "7 was Phou! and This t At 
and muchmore, The dialogues are suited fort older Little Plays and Exercises—Volume No. 2 Choosing a Valentine By M.C. Skeel Bright and 5 ~ pee ceva = — * very pont 
3 wea ave lek ’ e . sit Vale ° y M.C. 5 i. droll and quaint. “or any occas \e 3 
eee Saeed iban teas ne ee Price, paper covers, 35 cents using dialo ue. Six Characters, ) lar, Duet for small boy and girl, Words and mr 
Reedy Mt Wy ae , 3 ’sP Arbor Day Play, ‘Three The Fairy Garden—Robert Louis Stevenson exer- ie by Effie ise Koogle. 25 cents 
Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. iW ritten espe- et Bay Ory dl a ay Per. ieee he Mary Staten Robert Louis Stevenson exer 3 oe J by K:tlie foe “ee” kas poorer novell lisecards, 
t wy rt i yo sue ypular writers as + Hise re of pao a3 . é S poe pias _ s 5 igade. lique - Ne ty 
vince pa. yet Nt givin Pet aute M lapant Children represent flowers and trees, Diamonds and Toads — Iairy tale dramatised, 14 § +4 Scie Tanine ol Tatodhead camping se ete ee 
“ ker, Susie M, so M. “ant, ; : A ile <a y% souls pede oasing * ye: 
Bertha Ke. Bush, Mary Bailey and others. Most of 2) Bird Day Exercise—I2 pupils, SAMI yon ; Shae Oe d’s P aaa uhiraiw Garey Cal § bright, new songs, spicy dialog, etc, A pen whe Your,” 4 
the selections are of only four, eight, twelve, or six- 2) The May Queen—'l wo scenes, 8 girls amd 7 boys: Rel «Piped 3 ho iag Ai TOK speed t 3 Merry 1 Ten, ¢ nale of national airs and beautiful tableaux. 4! tw rents enc 
teen lines, Something especially appropriate for more for Chorus, | ted Hlding Hood, Bo-Peep, Songs and marches, 12 § number boys and Uncle Sam, 15 cents. ot, ML! We por a 
. . . j 4 > eer 4 May Day Drill—15 children, represent: May Queen girls, or less; 12 boys, or more, ( Saiei An Arbor Day entertainme dun 
every month, and those suitable for any time or We cn Number in Verse—A short exercise for any number } Wood Fairies, The. _ An Arbor Day 1 a Dull Wald addy 
occasion, Brightest and most usable coHection and the months, = a u - oe ene ' : way ne Characters: The Fairy Queen, 13 fairies, ane f Seneca St., B 
pulened. 2808s “— ea pneninasdanieendcaied ar, Anns Silie r plays suitable for other seasons of the ber of puplin. Pleasing entertainment, ‘ pas Pcryeaeee 
. pe pet > Mista — any and 7 boys, ; Als ) : ays s , ‘ *r Seasons 1e Of the ma” 
Choice School Speaker. ’ Pals sple nals Seok > June Roses—Drilland song. For girls, year, ] When My Dolly Grows to bea Lady. ke i 
madeup largely of pieces written especially for { doll songs written, this one must take 
7 
) 
) 


special days and seasons, ‘These have all been tried : 
A humorous © 








































































































and proved good, 25 cents, ” - i ee Pe ee: 3 d. 

Closing Exercises for the Grades. Compiled by ‘hi 56a le ili aa en ag sng Sea school “shows 4 
Harriette Wilbur, A budget of wide-awake recitt- 1 Dance of the Dunces. By Harriette Wilbur. A | Fin de Siecle Arbor Day Exercises. Choicest quo- before visitors, A. sure success, for al 
lions covering all phases of last day and vacation capital drill and pantomime for eight performers, tations from noted authors, clever recitations, 25 cents. 
events aud ideals; an original salutatory and vale- either boys or girls, or both, (cents. unique exercises, etc. Full of good things. 1 cents. Wiant’s Drills, By Lucia 
dlictory 3 two very clever little plays sparkling With | pewitt’s Perfect Orator. Contains a large number | Priday Afternoon Dialogues, The. Thirty short, | \). Wiant, Supervisor of 

fun, ete. A much needed book, 25 cents, of Readings, Reeitations, Dialogues, ete., selected spicy dialogues intended for school and parlor, en- Klocution rete Physical 

Closing Exercises for Primary Grades, By HMuar- from the most celebrated Poems, Speeches, ete, tertainments where something short is wanted for | Galture, Dayton, Ohio 
rietle Wilbur, A rich collection of recitations and Also suggestions as to stage arrangements, making boys and girls, Some for boys only, some for girls | genools. Yankee Doodle 
Malogs, and other attractive features, bright and costumes, scenery, ete, 25 cents, only, some for both. They are all original, and all | yy) — Flower Drill— 
spicy. and thoroughly up-to-date, A book’thatis | petty, You Must Goto Bed. A charming Doll’s havea point. Contents: A Domestic Wanted; Play- | \arching Through Geor- 
decidedly refreshing because every number is good. lullaby for any number of little mothers, It will ing Secretary ; The Ghost in the Kitchen; Tempta- | gia two drills,primary and 
Contains greetings, welcomes, valedictories of a soothe most stubborn babies, 25 cents. tion Resisted; The Boaster Rebuked; The Tea ot hd sing Sty Drill— 
childish pature. Tn preparing this volume our spe- | potty, stop Weeping. ‘The sweetest doll lullaby Party; The Bashful Boy; The May Queen; The | jreq. White and Blue Drill 
cial aim was to provide all material needed at his ever written, Cute words, soothing melody, ard Avniversary Meeting ;'The Runaways ; The Quack; —Aesthetic Drill or Pos- 
tine, It is choice and complete, 25 cents, : graceful motions, A very rare production, 25 cts, The Debating iSociety ; The Amusement Circle 3 ings—Flag Drill—Broom- 

Closing Recitations for the High School. Com- | pritts and Marches--Rook, Kull explanations ac- The Patent Right Agent; The Society for the Sup- | gtiek Drill — Cadet Drill 
piled by Harriette Wilbur, An excellent collection company each drill, 80 that even in the hands of an pression of Gossip ; A Country Lawsuit: Lost Op- | Jrach drill so fully and 
ofappropriate material for the High School, Tt will inexperienced teacher the entertainment will prove portunities ; An April Fool; Always Too Late; A | Glearly explained that. it 
he welcomed by pupils just entering the High School asuecess, ‘The following titles suggest the varlety Parlor Entertainment; Lessons in Cookery; The | jecomes a pinnsaremauntts 
as Wellus those preparing to graduate, Each selec. and effectiveness of this practical book : Hoop Drill Traveler; Taking the Census; The Papers Don't nupiis these attractive 
tion is of rare value and choice in the extreme, and March—for sixteen girls; Waiter Drill, for cight Suv, Also five Charades; Scandinavia ; Grateful ; : x poy OS ABIES. 
sensible. choice, and inspiring, 25 cents, girls; Doll Drill, forany number of little girls, New Scintillate; Intensity ; Stockade. 25 cents. a € oy al ic De + Old Fling, Boys. A ver! 

Cupid's Queries. A very cute solo for a small boy Tambourine Drill, for twelve girls; Drill of the | How to Celebrate. Washington’s Birthday, Arbor Wrap Me | she. Beat ec uitable. for Memon C 
or girl Impersonating Cupid, In which some threat Little Patriots; Broom Drill; Umbrella March, Duy, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thankgsiving pathetic descriptive pone sion, or for concert I The Busy Wy, 
ening difficulties are disposed ot. A “winner” tor Dumb-bell Drill; Mother Goose Medley; Dairy Day, Christmas and the birthdays of authors and a eee ms ‘ony yroduction. should » 500 Re 
any oecasion, Words and music hy Eitie Louise Maid's Drill; New Fan Drill; Burlesque Fan Drill noted men, Twenty full and complete programs An uaUsuAaly oo 1 Ts 
Koosle, 25 cents, (boys); Lily March and song. 25 cents, suited tu any sehool, 25 ceuts. sting as asolo, 2a cents, 1 


Send for cur Catalogue listing several hundred Entertsinment Books. J, AY, OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. »f 
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= Fy | [PASS ANY EXAMINATION | 
Regents’ 
sam [Review Books 


(Copyrighted and Trade Mark) 
The questions asked by the Regents of N, Y. 
state for Lhe past 15 years as a test for the 


A humoroy: 
lude to any 
Cordial the 









$ exc yupletion of the work in GRAMMAR 
scout Bh CHOOLS. HIGH SCHOOLS. and — for 
UMOTOUS de. qUACHERS’ CERTIFICATES, 

nd the joy The only books up to date, as the new ques- 
tions are added after each examination, | 
White ani The questions are grouped by topics making 


the books SUPPABLE FOR CLA 
wih the LATE EXAMINATI( 
PERS at the end of the books. 


ss USE 


IN PA- 


sing Melody 
Or patriotic 


. Aimee, 4 Used for review work in nearly every 
‘from 7toi whool in N. Y. State aud in the best schools 
“oduced, {y. inevery state in the Union. 

Songs, tex. Over 300,000 Copies Sold 





25 Cents, 
J. W. Show 






Indispensable in preparing for REG TS’, 
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years, ‘Te TEACHERS’. or CIVIL SERVIC iX- 
ces in pros AMINATIONS. 
ae D8 Question and Answer Booksin 
ions, Motiv ‘ i j i LE i 

! Arithmetic Geography El. English 
ee U.S. History Physiology Spelling 
ner of thee Algebra Drawing | Geometry 
and otben istYr. Eng. 2nd Yr. Eng. Biology 


ghYr.Eng. 3rd Yr.Eng. ist Yr. Latin 





Mm. 15 cents 4 , A anon ae 
- tng. History Anc’t History Civil Gov. 
ae - cs Hist. of Edu. Psychology 
ong, youu, jy| Amer. History Chemistry Botany 
’ o 
Price 25c each; for Class use 20c each post- 
sining nearly HB} age paid or $2.00 per dozen net. | 
nn tWO to fil Withan order for a dozen or more of one | 
kind we enclose an answer book free, | 
. = ap Let us send you a dozen or more of cach | 
nty children, td for you! School. Vou can svetuin any 
Recitation wiwanted and semit for the others when 


disposed of. Thev will cost your pupils only 
ahoul 8c each and thev are worth more 


than this lo any ove sti 


nged as Pr 
1s, including 
mis. Selected 
all grades, 











tving these subjects, 
Vess & raers Te 

+ ot ee Add ul orders to 

c., arrange Mi) WHazleton Smith, 117 Seneca St.,Buffalo, N.Y, 

asions, Mix 
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{New Mental Arithmetic 


WC,8, PALMER, B, 1, Principal of the Angola High Sehool, 


AMES MENTAL ARITHMETIC has been compiled to 
wetthe need’ for specin! mental work in the sixth, 
wenthand eighth AL Glasses that st udy this book 
thoroughly need h 
winations, ‘Teac 


nig for small 
est crop, 4 


rming balla! 
‘ds and irre 
ry a beautiful 


and musiehy <¢ the book will be saved 













r, 25 cents, Ww labor o@vontinually searching for suitable examples 

Over 00 Hy wpplement their regular class-work, It contains 
se. For at Bh owtof the mental exampl nin the New York 
ring atddm i seexaminations during past five years; also many 





then from special tests given by district. superinten- 
wtsand school inspectors to determine the efficiency 
ddiferentelasses. [1 contains tables, rules, analyses 
wi many suggestions for both students and teacher, 


Ss. 
collection of 
pils, Suite! “ 





le 
"2 ae iillarouse interest and enthusiasm in thedullest classes, 
SS Ba No cluss or tencher can afford to be without it, 
Americans, Price, single coyiy 20 cents 
carries addi- Price, for class use 15 cents per copy 
1 
eat " Bil diss W. Hazelton Smith, 117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





‘ous song for 
d Humboldt. 
parallel, al 
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25 cents, | 
ura R, Smith 
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hor Day Pr 
In Tokio, 4 
A New Yeet 
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low to Teach Drawing | 
Thishook telly the teacher how to proceed from. diy 
Wday. What to have pupils do. What questions to 
*, What answers to require, 


DRA WING 


the book is for teachers only, the pupils being 
ihvided with models Which can be prepared by the 
Yacher and pupils from directions given in the book, 
Trachers are also euabled to pass an examination in 
nawing by studying this book. The book is sub- 
“utially hound and contains 120 diagrams and illus- 
{ntions, Prigg 35 cents prepaid. 

br We have just added a Chapter on Color to this 
wk, With questions at the bottom of each page for 
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tie { teacher é ee ‘ ‘ ; atta 
he Blue ie Of teaghers preparing for examinations, 
Fatisof led of the complete hook, prepaid, 35 cents, Ad- 
as a rousils Mi" W. HAZLETON SMITH, 117 Seneca St., 
n. 2% cents . 
is | Avow: 
1 song, Ver! 
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Report Cards 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record of 


ic novels, ‘ 4 a , 
ioti *tuiding of your pupils for each review during 


th 



















scellf, 
ar j velerm or Year. One card answers for one pupil a 
pleaux. All "te bel hey are arranged for the signature ol 
its. Meneacl Month. Size of each T.x4 inches, | 
rtertainmell Hi i, ee i8doz. 2c, Send loe for sample | 
and aD HA peg g Mires. We HAZLETON SMITH, 117 
45 cele +» Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Sat Work 


The Latest and Best Busy Work Series. 
Eater Merrick Knipp, B.S. 








TS 






mere ‘olored, Hlustrated with full di- 
rk ng each set, and adapted to all crades 






#25 cts. per set of 50-5 sets $1 


busy and they will give you no trouble 


@ 
Special Offer 
rindi this work we will send the 
p ras in tated ‘anaes upon receipt of 
One From Many. 
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conoid 7 tomes Wark peries - nrg What people want. 
, ’ of a kind. The series are just 
*ligtham fe ll lo some splendid work for you 
N y. a, Aa LON.” Prix. O. A. COLLINS, Stuart, 
| aMe St, Buiter” HAZLETON SMITH, 117 
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other of our School Souvenirs. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


than ever. Is there a favor you would 


ask of me? 
a little while before I go. 


have already been outside the door and 
spoiled your new bonnet. (Rose and 
Jack kneel before her, begging forgive- 
ness.) Wear, then, your faded bonnet as 
the direct consequence of disobedience. 
Let it remind you that anything that 
may come to you, whether of hurt or 
happiness, will be the result of your own 
actions. But this I will grant you: if 
you are willing to blossom and give hap- 
piness to all from the first warm days of 
spring till the cold days of autumn, you 
may play with Jack as long as he can 
remain. Are you willing? 


Rose—I am, Mother Nature. 


Mother Nature (smiling)—Then go out 
and watch Jack change his dazzling 
world back to commonplace hills and 
fields again. And give of your perfume 
to the earliest and poorest comer, my 
ever-blooming Rose. (Exit Rose and 
Jack. ) 


Mother Nature (returning to sleeping 





Flowers)— ow they sleep, my Flowers! 


Hach already in her new bonnet. The 
finest Flowers I have ever had! I may 
well be proud! But I must waken them 
to meet the springtime! 


Mother Nature (see musie on page 55) 
I 


Awake, awake, oh Flowers! 
’Tis Nature who calis to you! 
Awaken from dreamy hours, 
Put on your bonnets anew. 
Flowers— 
We come, O Mother Nature, 
Your call we gladly hear. 
The Springtime has come, so we waken, 
And hasten to greet the year! 
II 
Mother Nature— 
Arise, arise, oh Flowers! 
Full long you have hidden away; 
The Springtime with bird-notes and sun- 
shine 
Prepares for your coming today! 


Flowers (rising) -— 


Jack—-Only that I may play with Rose 


Mother Nature (turning to Rose)—You | 


Illiteracy Among Children 


Illiteracy in the United States is 
doomed. Statistics compiled by the 
United States Bureau of Education for 
use at the Panama-Pacific Exposition, 
show that of children from ten to four- 
| teen years of age there werein 1910 only 
| twenty-two out of every 1,000 who could. 
neither read nor write. In 1900 there 
were of the same class forty-two per 
1,000. If reduction in illiteracy is still 
| proceeding at even the same rate, the 
illiterate children in this country be- 
tween the ages of ten and fourteen, in- 
clusive, now number not more’ than fif- 
teen out of every 1,000. 

From the standpoint of proportional 
| reduction of illiteracy Oklahoma leads 
all the States of the Union. In 1900 this 
State had 124 illiterate children of the 
ages named. In 1910 it had but seven- 
teen; Delaware had twenty in 1900 and 
but four in 1910; New Hampshire re- 
| cuced from four to one; New Jersey from 
seven to two; Missouri from thirty-five 
| to eleven; Montana from three to one; 
Oregon from three to one; Vermont from 
six to two; New Mexico from 182 to 
sixty-nine, and Idaho from five to two. 
The following States report only one 
child in 1,000 between the ages of ten 
and fourteen as illiterate: Connecticut, 
District of Columbia, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, New Hampshire, North Da- 
kota, Oregon, Utah and Washington. 

Some of the States have reduced their 
illiteracy by one-half or a little more. 
These States are Alabama, California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, District of Colum- 
bia, Kansas, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, North 


| 


! 





Dakota, Tennessee, Utah and West 
Virginia. 
Only one State, Nevada, has lost 


ground since 1900. Its illiteracy was 
| then four; in 1910 it was five. Two 
' States, South Dakota and Nebraska, each 
having the low rate of two per 1,000 re- 
port no reduction in illiteracy between 
1900 and 1910. 

The States having the largest propor- 
tion of illiterate children per 1,000 are 
Louisiana, with 115 (from 174 in 1900); 
South Carolina, eighty-three from 150; 
Alabama, seventy-seven from 157; New 
Mexico, sixty-nine from 182; North Car- 
olina, sixty-eight from 167; Kentucky, 
fifty-nine from seventy-nine; Georgia, 





And we will carry a token, 
Aperfume with fragrance most sweet ; 
And tie on our dainty new bonnets, 
Our friends of the Springtime to greet! 
III 
Mother Nature— 

Come forth, come forth, oh, Flowers! 
’Tis spring! ’tis glad spring morn! 
The earth’s empty gardens and flowers 

With blossoms and perfume adorn! 


| 


Flowers—. 

Each woodnook, roadside, and garden 
Our bright smiling faces shall show; 
We'll fill the whole world with our sweet- 

ness, — 
Oh, come! Let us hasten to go! 
(Mother Nature opens the door wide 
and all march out, repeating the last 
stanza. ) 








Fish Frozen But Live 


A Swiss scientist has demonstrated 
that a fish may be frozen into a solid 
block of ice, remain there for a consid- 
erable period, and still survive. He re- 
cently placed twenty-eight fish in water 
rich in oxygen and which was kept cold 
by the presence of cakes of ice floating 
therein. They were kept thus for about 
eighteen hours. The temperature was 
then reduced very slowly until the water 
was frozen. ‘This cake of ice was kept 
for two months and then thawed as 
gradually as it was frozen. The fish 





| seven from 


| seventy-three ; 


fifty-seven from 106, Virginia, fifty- 
ninety-seven; ‘Tennessee, 
fifty-four from 119; Florida, fifty from 
Arkansas, forty-seven 


from 118. 

It is evident that the publie schools 
will in a short time practically eliminate 
illiteracy among children. But according 
to Bureau of Education officials there are 
between four and five millions of adults 
that are illiterate and that cannot be 
reached by the public schools. To wipe 
out illiteracy in the United States one 
of two things must happen: Either the 
country must wait for the generation of 
present adults to die off, or by some ex- 
traordinary means reach these illiterate 
millions. On the basis of these figures 
Dr. P. P. Claxton, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, estimates that with an average 
annual expenditure of $20,000 for ten 
years he could put forces to work that 
would, by means of night schools and 
other agencies, eliminate illiteracy among 
the adults of this country. The Aber- 
crombie Illiteracy Bill, now pending be- 
fore Congress, requires the Bureau of | 
Education to undertake this work in any | 
State upon request of the proper State | 
authorities and makes an appropriation | 
of $15,000 for 1915, $22,500 for each sue- 
ceeding year until 1920; and $17,500 for 
each year thereafter until 1925, at which 





| 





date it is believed, illiteracy would be | 
eliminated. | 
Industry without concentration is | 


usually aimless labor. 





were all found to be alive. 
or 


For Your Pupils. «: 


of expense of money or labor sometimes s 
tions are obviated by the use of our ‘‘S 


~ 


Teachers generally wish to give some gift 


token to the pupil at the close of school. 
is is a commendable custom. The item 
tands in the way. Both of these objec- 
chool Day Remembrance Booklets’’ 


or 


We have furnished something of this sort to 
schools for eighteen years, and this year we are offering some of the handsomest 
and most unique styles we have ever given. 
printed on these—a valuable feature. 
ment on page 72. 


Teachers’ and pupils’ names are 


See the full page descriptive advertise- 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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|} broken down tnstep, 


Good-bye 
Dyspepsia 


No More Gurgly Brash, ‘Lump of 
Lead’’, Bad Digestion, Heartburn 
or Stomach Troubles. 


Quick Relief. Costs Nothing to Try. 


The man who can’t help making faces 
at his stomach, the man or woman with 
a grouchy digestion, or with downright 
dyspepsia need fret no more over 
stomach troubles. 

The heaviest, richest dinners, the most 
unspeakable quick lunches, ali can be 
taken care of without imposing on the 
stomach. A scientific digestive can do 
the digesting, where the stomach either 
did not do it before, or did it very 
imperfectly. 

When you take one of Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets after a meal the food 
is digested by the tablet even better 
than your own stomach can do it. 

This is why the use of Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets has become so universal! 
among those who suffer from any kind 
of stomach troubles. 

Take one of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets 
after your next meal and if you are 
given to belching, sour risings, fermen- 
tation, heavy, lumpy, feeling in the 
stomach, indigestion, dyspepsia, loss of 
appetite or any other stomach derange 
ment, you will find at once a remark- 
able improvement. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are 
most wonderful tablets on earth for 
kind of stomach trouble. 

They enrich the gastric juices, and 
give the stomach the rest it needs be 
fore it can again be healthy and streny. 

Try one after your next meal, no mat 
ter what you eat. You’ll find your ap 
| petite return for the meal after and you 
will feel fine after eating. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are 
sale at all druggists at 50¢ a box. 

Send coupon below today and we will 
at once send you by mail a sample free. 
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Free Trial Coupon 


F. A. Stuart Co., 201 Stuart Building, 
Marshall, Mich., send me at onee, by 
return yeti, t free trial package of 


Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, 
PUIG. ockiaxs veadedinecécnduernéaeubnegneaasenee 





















It will ease your Mind; 
I will ease your Feet. 
Enlarged Joints Reduced 
and Toes Straightened by 


ACHFELDT’S 
**Perfection’’ TOE SPRING 
Worn at bight without inceon- 












venience, with auxiliary ap- 
plinneces for day use. Senton 
approval, Money refunded if 
notuas represented, 

Use My Improved Arch 






Supporter for biat Moot” and 

Send outline of foot, 

Full particulars and advice free in plain sealed envelope, 
M. ACHFELDT, Foot Specialist 

Suite 313, 163 West 23d Street, NEW YORK 








Your Bunion Can Be Cured 
Instant RelieF 


Prove It At My Expense: 


Don’t send me one cent—just let me prove 
ft to you as I have dono for 57,582 others in the last 
eix months. I claim to have the only successful 
cure for bunions ever made and I want you to let 
me send you a treatment, FREE, entirely at my 
expense. I don't care how many so-called cures, 
or shields or pads you ever tried withont suecess— 
I don’t cure how disgusted you feel with them all— 
owe have not tried my cure, and L have such abso- 
ute confidence in it that I am going te send 
you a treatment absolutely FREER. It is a 
wonderful yet simple home treatment which re- 
lieves you almost instantly of all pain; it removes 
the cause of the bunion and thus the ugly deform- 
ity disappoars—all this while you are wearing 
tighter shoes thun ever. I know it will do all this 
and I want you to send for a treatment, FREE, 
at my expense, because L know 
you will then tell all your 
friends about it just as those 
67,5352 others are doing now. 
Write now, as this announce- 
ment may not appear in this 
paper again. Just send your 
f nume and address and treat- 
ent will be sent you promptly 
pluin sealed envelope. 


FOOT REMEDY Co. 
3525 W. 26th St. 
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Free 


Guide Book 


“California and the 
Expositions” 


Do you know that you can actu- 
ally spend an entire week in San 
Francisco, visiting the Exposition 
every day, including hotel bills, 
meals, carfare, and Exposition fees 
for as little as $20? Send for this 
free book; it tells you all about it. 
Thousands of teachers are going 
out to visit the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition at San 
Francisco, open February 20 to 
December 4; and the Panama- 
California Exposition at San Diego, 
open every day during 1915. 


Send for this free book, today. Just fill 
out and mail the coupon below,andlearn 
how to visit the San Diego Exposition, 
Denver, Colorado Springs, Salt LakeCity 
without any additional railroad fare 
over the cost of your Exposition ticket; 
how, for a very slight additional expense, 
you can make a circuit tour of the 
West, visiting Yellowstone National 
Park, in the season, Seattle, Tacoma, 
Portland, with choice of rail or sea trip 
from Portland to San Francisco, berth 
and meals on ship included, with three 
months’ return limit and stopover priv- 
ileges in both directions if you travel 


Union Pacific 


Standard Road of the West 


GERRIT FORT, P.T.M. 
Union Pacific R.R., Omaha, Neb 


Please send me new booklet No. 44 
“California and the Expositions.” 


Street Addrcaa ..... 





My publishers and theatrical pro- 
ducers are constantly insearch of short 
stories and playlets, Lean help you 
develop and sell your stories or ideas 

My plan isa practical guide to suc- 
cessful short-story writing. If you have 
acompleted story, or merely an idea, 
mle plan will bring you quick returns, 

COMPLETE DATA SENT FREI 


HARRY OXLEY TAYLOR, Mer. 


The Playwrights Bureau ot Analysis and Direction 


6s2 New England Bldg.,Cleveland,O. 





SUMMER SCHOOL in enuckrion 
RN EDUCATION 
American College of Physical Education, 
Ine. (Co-Fducational,) Including School for Phys- 
ical Directors, School for Playground Workers 
and School tor Teachers of Eugenics, 
FIVE WEEKS, June 30 to Aug. 5 
' will be conducted in all branches of Physi- 
Classes cal Education, They willbe open to be- 
ginning and advanced students, Each department 
will be in charge of a specialist, 
take up special work, such as is 
Hundreds of Teachers icc) per innate tata 
and combine it with their regular teaching work, and thus earn ae money, 
, are*housed in our quarter-of-a-million dollar hulldi 
The Schools prov fod with wea coaenaiia primal oak:senr 
niscourts,cto. Pwo Year Normal Course begins Sept, 16 
SEND VOR OUR ANNOUNCEMENT, Address Secretary, 
Box 22-42nd & Grand Bivd., CHICAGO, TLLINOTS 


PLAYS: Hast sas PLAY Ss 


Catalogue ~a : mes se ad 








SAM’L FRENCH, 28 West 38th., 44 York. 


LEARN WATCHMAKING Relined, protitable 

labor, Competent 
menalwaysindemand, Weteach it thoroughly fn as 
many monihsasit formerly took years, Does away 
with tedious apprenticeship. Money carned while 
studying. Positions secured, J¢osy terms, Send for 
cataiocue. 


St. Louis Watchmaking School, St. Louis, Flo. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





Just for Fun 





Good Stories Selected from Various 





Sources for Our Readers’ Enjoyment 








RATHER LAZY 
‘“‘Is Jones lazy?’’ ‘‘Lazy’s no name 
for it. Why, he’ll go into a revolving 
door and then wait for somebody to come 


in and turn it around. 


A GOOD HEATING FURNACE 

House Owner—How does your furnace 
work this weather? Tenant—The exer- 

cise of raking it keeps me warm enough, 
but the other members of the family 
complain. 

QUITE DIFFERENT 

**So he praised her singing, did he?’’ 
*“Yes; said it was heavenly.’’ ‘‘Did he 
really say that?’’ ‘‘Well, not exactly, 
but he probably meant that. He said 
it was unearthly.’’ 

THINKS IT IS AN AUTO 

Salesman — Here’s an alarm’ clock 
that’s guaranteed positively to make a 
fellow jump out of bed. Mr. Tardee— 
That’s what they all say—but let’s hear 
itring. Salesman—It doesn’t: ring—it 
honks. 


RETURNING THE COMPLIMENT 

Mr. Lloyd George, the English states- 
man, after distributing prizes at a 
school, said he hoped the children would 
havea good record when he came again. 
Thereupon they rose, and with one ac- 
cord said: ‘‘Same to you, sir!’’ 

TOO GRAPHIC 

Harry—‘So you’ve lost your job on 
the morning daily?’’ Chawley—‘‘ Yes, 
I had charge of the birth, wedding and 
funeral writeups, and with an idea of 
being original I headed the column 
‘bells, knells and yells,’ and the boss 
fired me.’”’ 

KNEW HIS VALUE 

Angry Citizen—How much will you 
take and leave the neighborhood at once? 
Leader of Litthe German Band—Fifty 
cents. Angry Citizen— You ask too 
much. Leader of Little German Band— 
Ish dot so? Vell, I blays von more tune, 
und den you see if dot’s too mooch. 


HE GOT HIS WISH 

A German peddler rapped timidly at 
the kitchen entrance. Mrs. Carter, 
angry at being interrupted in her wash- 
ing, flung open the door and glowered 
at him. ‘‘Did ye wish to see me?’’ she 
demanded in threatening tones. The 
peddler backed off a few steps. “Vell, 
if I did,’’ he assured her with an apol- 
ogetic grin, ‘‘I got my vish; thank you. ”’ 

WANTED TO TRADE 

Uncle Moses was a chronic thief, who 
usually managed to keep within the petty 
larceny limit. One time he miscalcu- 
lated, however, and was sent to trial on 
charge of grand larceny. ‘‘Have youa 
lawyer, Mose?’’ asked the court. ‘‘No, 
sah.’’ ‘‘Well, to be perfectly fair I'll 
appoint a couple. Mr. Jones and Mr. 
Brown will act as counsel.’’ Mose 
talked to his attorneys for a few mo- 
ments in husky whispers. Then Mose 
arose, scratched his head and addressed 
the court: ‘‘Jedge, yoh honor,”’ he said. 
‘*Cou’se I’s only an ign’ant niggah and 
Ah don't want toh bathah yoh honah; 
but Ah would suttinly like toh trade, yoh 
honah, one ob dese year lawyahs for a 
witness. ’’ 

ONE GOOD TRAIN DESERVES ANOTHER 

While president of the Lake Shore 
railroad the late John Newell was so 
opposed to granting passes, that he fre- 
quently refused to issue them to railroad 
officials, and when he did he limited 
such transportation to certain trains. 
On one occasion he prepared a parcel of 
exchange passes and sent them out as 
usual. Across the end of the one he for- 
warded to President Caldwell was printed 
in red ink the words: ‘‘ Not good on lim- 
ited or fast trains.’’ Without exasperat- 
ing delay President Caldwell’s annual 
pass for the Nickel Plate to President 
Newell arrived. Across the face, in the 
bold handwriting of President Caldwell, 
were the words in red ink: ‘‘Not good 
on passenger trains. ”’ 





A LIMIT TO SCARECROWS 


‘“‘The sparrows seem to be getting at | 


these peas, John. Couldn’t you put up 
some kind of scarecrow?’’ ‘‘Scarecrow 
wouldn’t be no use, Miss. 
was to stand there yerself all day, 
doubt if ye’d keep ’em off.”’ 


THE DOMESTIC SITUATION 

“T had to be away from school yester- 
day,’’ said Tommy. ‘‘ You must bring 
an excuse,’’ said the teacher. ‘‘Who 
from?’’ ‘‘Your father.’’ ‘‘He ain’t no 
good makin’ excuses. Ma catches him 
every time.”’ 

WHICH END 

A man making a call at a house was 
stopped by a fierce looking dog at the 
gate. The owner of the dog came to 
his rescue and said, ‘‘Why don’t you 
come in? Don’t you see the dog is wag- 
ging his tail?’’ ‘‘Sure, I do, and he’s 
growling, too, and I don’t know which 
end to believe.’’ 

A TRUTHFUL MAN 

He had been fishing and had bad luck. 
Meeting an old fisherman who had a 
good catch he bargained for five of the 
largest muskalonge he had. “Now,’’ he 
said, ‘‘Just stand over there and throw 
them to me.’’ ‘‘What for?’’ said the 
fisherman. ‘‘So I can tell the boys I 
caught them. I may be a poor fisher- 
man, but I’m no liar.’’ 


WOULDN’T DIVIDE HIM UP 


There was a miners’ pienic at Butte 
one Sunday. One of the features was 
a tug-of-war between a team of Irish 
miners and a team of Slovaks, accord- 
ing to an exchange. The Slovaks were 
winning and the Irishmen dropped the 
rope and began to fight. It was a good 
fight. One brawny Irishman had an op- 
ponent down and was pounding him at 
his leisure, when a friend came along. 
‘“*“Gimme a belt at him,’’ said the friend. 
‘“‘Gwan,’’ replied the other; ‘‘go, and 


7? 


get one for yourself! 
COURTESY APPRECIATED 


When EK. H. Sothern and Julia Mar- 
lowe were playing in a,western city last 
season a rural couple stepped up to the 
box office and the man said: ‘‘ Playin’ 
Shakespeare here, they tell me!’’ ‘‘Yes, 
sir,’’ replied the ticket seller. “What’s 
the show tonight ?’’ ‘‘As You Like It.’’ 
‘“‘Wall, that’s what I call accommo- 
datin’,’’ said the native. ‘‘Seein’ as 
you give us our choice, mother and me’! 
take ‘Romeo and Juliet.’ ”’ 


CHANGED HIS ESTIMATE 


A visitor one day mentioned to Vol- 
taire that he had recently spent some 
time with Albrecht von Holler, the 
Swiss physiologist. ‘‘Ah,’’ said Voltaire, 
“he is a great man, a great poet, a 
great naturalist, a great philosopher—a 
man of wonderful accomplishments. ’’ 
‘*What you say, monsieur,’”’ the visitor 
said, ‘‘is all the more creditable to you, 
inasmuch as von Holler does not do you 
the same justice.’’ ‘‘Alas!’’ replied 
Voltaire, with a grim smile. ‘‘ Very 
likely we are both mistaken. ’’ 


DIDN'T SEE THE HYPHEN 


Of course all the bathers were terribly 
scared. A shark—actually a shark—had 
made its way to the usually placid waters 
of Coney Island. But when it was 
safely caught they flocked to the tent 
where it was being exhibited, and will- 
ingly paid their money for the privilege 
of seeing it. ‘‘A Man-Eating Shark,’’ 
read the announcement outside the tent. 
It drew a big crowd, including a couple 
of farmers, who sat down on the grass 
for the best part of an hour and eyed 
the slimy monster in awed expectation. 
‘*Hey, there,’’ remarked one at last, as 
the attendant went by. ‘‘When’s the 
man comin’ on?’”’ ‘‘What man?”’ ‘‘Why, 
the man who is going to eat the shark. ”’ 
“There ain’t none,’’ retorted the attend- 
ant. ‘‘Then what do you mean,’’ ex- 
claimed the native angrily, ‘‘by sticking 
up a sign to say that you show a man 
eating ‘shark, eh? Come along, Will! 
I thought it was a swindle!’’ 





Why, if you | 
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The strongest and purest | 
glue on the market. 
In convenient pin 
tubes. Handy 
for the School: 
Teacher's 
desk 


For sale by Stationers | 
Sample tube on request. _ 
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THE TAG MAKERS 
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sammmet)) Teachers Attention! 
100 COPIES 
TEN MINUTES ~ 


Increase your efficiency by 
using « DUPLIGRAPH, Kepre 
duced from pencil, penortspe 
writer. Invaluable for making 
out reading lessons, seat work, 
busy work, examination paper, 
maps, sewing cards, ete, 
have the best proposition ever 
made to teachers, Our Special 
Offer and samples of work will 
convince you immediately, 


Price $1 00 and upward, 


Detroit pastigveet Co., 332 Penna Ave., Detroit, Mich 


MEN in 
WANTED 


for U.S. Government positions, $65 to $150 4 mont! 
Annual vacations. Short hours, Thousands of a) 
pointments coming. Hundreds of appointments ever 
month, ‘Pull’ unnecessary. Common educatio! 
sufficient. Excellent chances for teachers, Wil 
imnediately for free list of positions now obtainall 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. P. 93, Rochester, N.!. 


— od 


School Printing Outfits 


Send for pamphlets giving experience of edlucalor 
who have used this mighty engine of instructio" 
Send for estimates to 


Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, 


New York, Washington, Chicago, St. La 
Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul or 
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WE AID YOU IN PREPARING 
ADDRESSES—DEBATES—LECTURE 


Special Articles Written to Orées 
Superior Service, Best Library Fac! 
Send stamp for full information 


MODERN LITERARY BUREAU, Irvington, ¥./ 

















CLASS PINS—Catalog fr 


Shows all styles of Pins, Rings 
W for High Se “hooks, Collewem ete. A 
i) two color enamel, silver pies bis 
your initials and clase youre os 
















fl stumps, Money back if not pi 

Surprise your classmates by A. ith 

NO. 36 toweur one. Write today. ¥ 
ARTS €0., Ine,, Dept. G77 South Ave., Rochester, * 





f tories, af 
BECOME A WRITER see 


We teach thoroughly by mail. Pe personal asym 
each student. Prospectus on request. Ett eek Mic 
EMERSON SCHOOL. 131 .st.,Battle 


ano caren 
WE PAY *36 4M cz 


GEEEEEIMPERIAL MFG, CU., Dept 




























